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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The General Conference having ordered the pubhca- 
tion of the Journals of 1840 and 1844, and the debates 
of 1844, as reported and published in the oflBlcial papers, 
and it being found impracticable to amalgamate the 
Journals of the late session with the debates, we have 
endeavoured so to distribute the matter as that one pub- 
lication may not supersede the other. The acts of the 
General Conference are only so far introduced into the 
present pubUcation as is necessary to show the connec- 
tion between them and the debates which they occa- 
sioned. In the pubhshed Journals, all the acts of the 
body are given, in due form, precisely as recorded. 
Many topics which occupied the attention of the Gene- 
ral Conference are not noticed in the pubhshed debates, 
for the reason, that they occasioned httle or no discus- 
sion, and are fully presented in the Journals. We hope 
the execution of the present pubhcation will prove satis- 
factory to the speakers whose speeches are here repub- 
lished, and to the pubhc generally, though we are not 
certain that some errors have not escaped us. In every 
instance we have inserted the corrections which have 
been made by speakers, and forwarded to us, and it is 
hoped we may presimie that those who have made no 
corrections were satisfied with the reports as originally 
published. Geo. Peck. 

NeW'Yorky August 9, 1844. 
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DEBATES 



GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST, 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

DURING ITS SESSION IS NEW- YORK, 1844. 



FRIDAY, MAY 3. 
Appoinifnent of a Committee on Sknery, 

PsTiTiONS, memorialsy &c., from the jomoal conferences were called ibr, commmic'' 
Sng with the New-York Conference. 

A petition from the Providence Conference, on the subject of slavery, was pre- 
sented. The reading was called for and proceeded with, when Mr. Sheer moved 
that it lie on the table until a conmiittee should be provided to whom to refer it 

. Mr. Crowder obiected : he hoped it woidd be read. It would give an idea of 
the character of other memorials on the subject. 

Mr. Drake expressed a hope that all memorials from annual conferences woold 
be read. 

Motion withdravni, and the memorial was read. 

Bffr. Collins moved that the memorial be referred to a conmiittee of one frt>m 
each annual conference, to be called a Committee on Slavery. 

Dr. Capers hoped the motion would not be entertained. He felt mortified to 
think that there could be one annua) conference in the connection capable of me- 
morializing the General Conference on the subject of slavery, as if they were all 
Sro-slavery men, advocatesjof the system for the system's sake, for dollars, or for 
le wool, or anything else. As a Methodist preacher he heard it with, mortifica- 
tion. He wished it were a more resectable document, that he might treat it in 
a more respectful way'than referring it at all. He thought that, without intending 
it, the General Conference had ministered to the unfortunate agitation that pre- 
vailed, by treating the subject fi:t>m Greneral Conference to Generm Conference, as 
though it were a niir matter for their legislatknx in an abstract view. It had thus 
become a fruitful source of strife. He Doped to hear no more of a Committee on 
Slavery. It never did and never could do^any good. It had done miuch evil and 
always would do. He moved that the motion to refer lie on the table. (Lost,^ 

Mr. Collins said, that as a document fi:t>m an annual conference it was &uiy 
entitled to some resect fit>m the General Conference. There were, doubliess, 
•ome expressions in it highly exceptionable, but still it oueht to be referred. He 
was equally sorry with Dr. Capers that the subject had to be touched upon there, 
but he came prepared for it from the agitation which prevailed in certain parts 
respecting it— an agitatimi which would be increased if they did not take up the 
subject ; and the main object was to manage it so as to create the least excitement 
there or elsewhere. Let it be referred, and the conmiittee could report or not, as 
they thought fit, and the report, if offered, would be subject to discussion. 

Dr. Capers said he had no personal interest in the matter. He was nu candi- 
date for toe office of bishop. He had never vet heard a Methodist preacher broach 
the doctrines which were hinted at broadly m that memorial. As an annual con- 
ference document, he would wish to treat it with respect, but if offence must come, 
he would not, because it came fix)m some favourite brother, wink at it. The mein 
bers of an annual conference ought to know better the spirit and character of their 
brethren in the slaveholdins stat^. He thought it would be quite respectful 
enough to let it lie on the teble. 
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Mr. Dow boped they would approach this subject with the same cahnness with 
which they discussed any other topic. He was in &vour of a committee, that the 
subject might be brought before them in a kind and Christian spirit and manner : 
ana was surprised that the brother who yesteiday moved for the appointment of 
the standing committees had omitted this. 

Mr. Early said he was in favour of receiving all petitions on all subjects in a spirit 
of civility and kindness. It was not intended that the memorial should lie on the 
table for ever; but when the order of the day was gone through, then to have the 
discussion. If they would have these discussions every morning, they would 
never have done receiving memorials. • Four and eight years ago smiilar petitiona 
were received, and he (Mr. E.) made a motion for their reference to a committee, 
and a great excitement was got up on a question that he thought had been long 
settled. He could not yesterday ask for a conomittee in advance, and in ignorance 
whether such a conmiittee would be needed. He had no interest in the matter, 
except- in common with shy other member. Until he lost his senses he should ask 
no favour beyond what they had already granted him. He came there from Vii^ 
ginia, to promote the peace of society. The south differed from the north, and 
iuways would differ, and unless a spirit of forbearance and compromise were exer- 
cised, they would differ to an extent that was not anticipated in some quarters. 
They had perfect confidence in the uprightness and conscientiousness of their 
friends, ana would not treat them unkindly unless driven to it by the first law of 
nature, necessity. If the allegations of that memorial be established, the south 
' will sink altogether. We have no way of replying, unless you allow us to go 
before a committee. We do not refuse to die if we deserve to die. But let the 
charges come against us in a regular form. The doctrines of the Church were 
settled before our people entered it. Let it only be seen that they are yet to 
be settled, and our people will go out by thousands. 

Dr. Capers was not against receiving the memorial ; but Methodistical propriety 
reouired the course he had recommended. 

Mr. Crandall did not quite understand what wsk the motion before the conference. 

The President explained. _ 

The motion to lay on the table was lost, and the memorial referred to a com- 
mittee to be Qomposed of one from each annual conference. 

The presentation of memorials was then proceeded with^ on the understanding 
that one on each sul^ect should be read. 

Numerous memorials and petitions were then presented on the subject of slavery, 
the ** coloured-testimony resolution," temperance, division of conferences, election 
of a bishop, examination of preachers prior to their being licensed, the establish- 
ment of a social library, &c., &c. 

MetnoHal of WiUiam J. Waller. ^ 

On the call for memorials from the Virginia Conference, Bishop Soule presented 
a document which had been laid on the President's table the first day of the con- 
ference, i It was a memorial frcan Dr. WiUiam J. Wall^, of the Virginia Conference,, 
praying Ibr an expression of opinion on certain questions of doctrine and of law J 
and making' some complaints against the manner in which the Virginia Conference 
had conducted their business, and also against the editor of the Richmond Chris 
tian Advocate in the conduct of that paper. 

A member moved its reference to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Mr. Saftdford amended by moving for a select committee, as there was one 
subject in the memorial that did not come within the province of any of the stand- 
ing committees. IJe moved a select committee of five. 

Bishop Soule said,'tiie memorial had not come through the delegates, and be 
'knew not who laid it on the President's table. 

Dr. Winans said, that the memorial asked them to do that which they had 
always refused to do — viz., to give any other decision with regard to our laws than 
that which had been given bv the legislators of the body. As to the subject of 
doctrines, they were settled long ago, and he was not willing that they should be 
doubted by implication. 

Bnhop Soule explained more ftilly what he believed to be the contents of the 
memorial. The doctrine alluded to was the doctrine of baptism, reduced to the 
c|U08tion whether the children of any other peremis than those who were members 
<Srthe Church were enticed to that ordinance in the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

Dr. Capers said, this was a point on which the brethren felt some interest, and 
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he would explain. . He had no knowledge of the contents of the paper ; he was 
passing thron^h the city of Richmond when hrother Waller came to the can to 
see the Virginia delegates, and not findinjg them, requested him to take charge of 
the papers. He (Dr. C.) had no connection with the affair whatever, bat he took 
charge of the documents, and on his arrival laid them on the President's table, 
widi a remark that he supposed the President did not hear, as he was engaged at 
the time. 

Mr. Early had no olgection to the consideradon of the document, but it certainly 
could not all be referred to the same committee, and should be referred to a spe- 
cial committee. He regretted that Dr Waller had not acquainted the delegates 
with it. There were four present 

Dr. Winans said, he was compelled to differ from his brethren from Virginia. He 
thoughl; there was good reason why they should not refer the document to any 
committee : for this reason, that, if every respectable minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were allowed to approach the conference with every diffifloliy 
that might start up in his mind, the conference would have no time to do ai^- 
thing»else but to solve such difficulties. He was not disposed to take any action 
upon it, but let it Ue on the table. That General Conference was asked to explain 
the doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church— those doctrines had been too 
lon^ before the world to need now to be stated and explained. He too had diffi- 
' culties, and so had many of his brethren ; but should they encumber the conference 
with a solution of them ? He pressed his motion that the d^ocuments lie on the 
table, which was carried by a vote of 76 to 71. 

Bishop Soule said, he regretted that he had had to present any such document; 
he feared lest the brethren should be led into erroneous action for want of a clear 
rej^sentation of the matter. He then recapitulated the contents of the memorial. 

Dr. W. A. Smith thought the matter had been misunderstood, and that it was 
intended only to lay that part of the memorial on Uie table which referred to the doc- 
trines of the Church. If so, he hoped they would reverse their decision,- aad 
taking up the charge against the Virginia Conference, bring that body, to account 
for their concfuct. They must make the laws clear, if ^they were not so. 

Several members here moved a reconsideration of that part of the vote which 
referred to the Virginia Conference. A reconsideration of the whole was aW 
moved on the ground that there had been some misunderstanding in the matter. 

Dr. Capers inquired whether they were not introducing a dangerous precedent 
Every member of the minority might very readily misapprehend, or think that the 
majority misapprehended. Perhaps a few in the present case might have misun- 
derstood the motion, but not the majority. It mignt have been as well to have 
made the exception in the first instance, but he thought it would now be best let 
^ alone. Dr. Wsdler was not present, and he (Dr. C.) could not think any good 
would come of it. No one impeached the Virginia Conference. 

Dr. W. A. Smith said, he remembered that no one had a right to come there 
against the Virginia Coiiference except on an appeal. 

A member moved to take from the table that part of the memorial which 
referred to the Virginia Conference. 

Mr. Early hoped they would not hesitate to do that. The Virginia Conferenoe 
courted investigation. 

Dr. Winans rose to a point of order. He doubted whether they had a right to 
take up part of a vote for reconsideration. 

^ Dr. Luckey suggested that they should go on with the order of the business. 
They could take this up afterward if they thought proper. 

Mr Early said he had not learned Uiat the Virginia Conference was even com- 
complained of. He learned that the acts and doings of that conference had already 
been referred to the Committee on Itmerancy. The records were in his posses- 
sion, ready to be produced the. moment any member of that committee called for 
them. But let their proceedings come up in a formal way, otherwise the whole 
time of the General Conference would be occupie4 in receiving memorials. The 
complaint agcanst the editor of the Bichmond Advocate had come up before the 
Publishing Committee of the Virginia Conference. If there had been errors on 
the part of the conference, they were errors of the head and not of the heart, and 
they would be glad to correct them ; but if these memorials were received and 
acted upon, a door would be opemodn which would only be dosed when sad>expe- 
'rience should have compelled thein tc ^ ^^' ^ brother who had been censured 
h^d a right to appeal, and there ^^ no other way of coming there in order, if 
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foa permit individuals to memorialize in this manner, we shall never have it m 
fxtt poller to explain the charges against ns. 

Calls of " Question'' from different parts of the house ; bat 
Mr. Slicer rose and said, the occasion of the controversy^ to which the document 
before them referred had excited a large amoimt of attention, and he should think 
that the brethren from Virgmia ought to ask, in their own defence, to put them- 
selves right before the Committee on Itinerancy, and to. have the whole matter 
investigated, as it appears on the free of the journal. The brother says he has it 
with hmi, ready to ptodii^e to any one who vsrishes it. I sujppose (continued Bflr. 
S.) this whole matter vriU appear there, and when the committee have both before 
them, they will be able to decide whether the Virginia Conference or Dr. Waller 
is right, ^he memorial from the Providence plantations — ^I beg pardon. Providence 
' Chf^erenee — ^has been sent to a committee. In that committee South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Alabama are represented, and Virginia is represented in the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy, and is competent to defend herself wid her conduct before 
die committee. The same reason prevails in both cases. And suppose that in the 
committees that paper does call for an expression of their (minion, and through them 
of the Greneral Conference, in reference to the baptism of children ; if Dr. Waller, 
a prominent member of the Virginia Conference, takes one side, and the conference 
fSbte other side, it is due to the Vir^nia Conference, and to the subject at issue, 
that the wvieht of that opinion be given to it. Either it is risht, or it is v^rong, to 
liaptize children whose parents are not members of the Church. If right, we 
should say so, to produce uniform practice through all the conferences. If wrong, 
the General Conference should give an opinion to that effect, that we may not find 
one preacher baptizing such children, another repulsing them. There is a discre- 

r;y existing which ought not to be found in the Methodist Episcopal Church. If 
Waller is right, let the sanction of the conference be given to his position. 
And it can do no harm to ^et a resolution into the GenersJ Conference wim regard 
lb the conduct of the Virginia ConfCTence upon the subject at issue. I therefore 
move that such parts of Dr. Waller's memorial as relate to the Virginia Conference 
be referred to the Committee on Itinerancy ; such parts as relate to baptism be 
^referred to the Committee on Bevision ; and such parts as relate to the editor of 
"*^e Richmond Advocate be referred to the Book Committee. 

Mr. Early explained. Mr. Slicer had misunderstood and misrepresented him. 
His objection was not to having the whole matter brought before them on the 
• records, but to entertaining the present memorial, which would open the door to 
any number of similar irregular petitions, and from which no good would result. 

Mr. Slicer said he had notxoisapprehended Mr. Early. That brother was trying 
to establish a distinction vrithout a difference. He would not admit the memorial, 
but would admit the subject. 

Dr. Winans was oppos^ to the reconsideration of the vote. He was so fortu- 
nate as not to have been mixed up with the difficulties Mr. Slicer refeirod to. He 
had no disposition to shield the Virginia Conference from blame if any attached to 
it, nor to withhold from Dr. WaUer the right of redress for any wrongs he might 
have suffered. Much less was he disinclined to inquire into matters of doubt and 
di^cnlty in the Church. His objection to treating this memorial with official re- 
spect, arose from the simple fact that a solitary brother came up with charges 
agfxinst his conference. They might be important, but was the conference to be 
fomiahed with business by every brother who had doubts on some subjects ? That 
would never do. Each man would feel that he had an equal right to have all the 
difficulties which arose in. his mind solved. Every General Conference would 
tiras be flooded with complaints and appeals of this character. This was the sole 
ground on which he was for refusmg official treatment to the document. If the 
;|onmals were correctly kept, the whole matter would come before the committee, 
imd if they did their duty properly, and thought it necessary, they woi^d censure 
and report to the General Conference, who wotdd also have the opportunity of 
fixing their censure upon the iault. And the same with the editor. That would 
come up in the the investigation. Or if any member thought there was necessity 
.'fer action on the subject of baptism, he could bring up a resolution on the subject ; 
"bat let tibem not allow any one member to demaiud a settlement of them. 

Dr. W. A. Smith said, the Virginia Conference declined no sort of investigation 

ti-'YUbr opinions or acts. He felt very much obliged to Dr. Winans for the cleat 

-aiMd snccmct view he had given of tibe groutaA they took on tiiis question. It was 

not because they wished to retire from any jiuft degree of responsibilily It would 
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be ftnnd that all teirfranMdiBgBWMe Upon their jcmnial, and it wocdd be is ^ 
power of the icommittee to insist upon a very oairofial examination. It would dM 
be competent for any member to nave special attention directed to any appeda 
against the ViiEinia Goafenenoe, or to introdnoe mto that body, in a proper consti- 
tational form, the whole sabject, and obtain sach action or deinsion on the part of 
die General Conference as they might jndge neceasaiy. There was not then the 
■lightest excuse fer travelling out of the record to get iMs matter before l^st body. 
They ought not to permit the memtirial of a solitary member to be broaght theie 
without 3ie authority of law. Let it be shown that any brother had a riffht to ap- 
peal to this body, in defianoe of the method by which they were usuaUy heara. 
This was an arraignment of the Virginia Conference by one who did not come 
there under any provision of the Discipline. If he could come under such prori- 
■km, let those liaving the care of his case show it, end he would withdraw fak 
opposition, and the rest of the delegation would do ^e same. But it eould no% he 
shown, aaui it had not been pretended that it could be shown. He denied t|io 
competency of the General Conference to hold the Virginia Conference to Tespoi^ 
■ibihty through Dr, Waller, or any other individual member of that body. 

Dr. Luckey could not refrain, diough so much time had already been occupied, 
from expressmg his views with regard to the rights that seemed to be involved in 
this question. He knew nothing of the subject, and had not the remotest idea thst > 
the Virginia Conference would be unfavourably implicated. But the memorial 
came as a complaint. The question involved the inalienable right of petition aod 
memorial. It was not so much the subject matter of the memorial that had to do 
with the vote for reconsideration. Dr. L. referred to the history of this nation lb 
Aow that the way to flood that body with petitions was to refuse to receive them. 
The committee could tell at a glance whether a petition were worthy of being re- 
ceived. If it were not, reject it at once, and incuvidnals would soon tire of aendU 
ing any but such as were entitled to attention. 

Mr. Slicer denied having the " charge" of Dr. Waller's " case,'* as a member 
seemed to have supposed. 

Mr. Cartwrigfat said, in reference to a member who had risen, if the brother 
would just hold-still, he would soon ease him. If he thought the present motiaii 
weald result to the injury of the Virginia Conference be would vote against it; 
bat it would be to their interest. He was glad to hear the south had experienced 
iio difficulty about baptizing children, and wished it was. the case everywhere. 
-That, however, was far from being the case ; and in pome conferences talented men 
had refused to baptize children that were not of professing parents. The editor 
was accountable to that body for his conduct. If he had acted right, let it be said 
BO. He could not see why all this squeamishness was indulged in about referria(|^ 
the matter to the honourable committee. As to this opening the flood-gates to me- 
morials and petitions, he did not care if they had a ship load of them. Let them 
be patient, and not let off so much steam. Some of the members were remarka- 
ble for steam. He for one was calm. They ought to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. Finley said, that, if he was sure they could have the vote now, he would not 
say anything; but, if they would not come to the vote, he meant to speak also. 
He had got some steam, and would talk for fifteen minutes. 

Cries of " Questi<m»»— «' Vote," &c. 

The motion for reconsideration was immediately carried. 

Mr. Slicer renewed the motion for the reference of the memorial to the appro- 
priate standing committees, and repeated his denial of having the charge of the 
case, as the attorney of Dr. Waller. 

Mr. Drake moved the striking out of that part which referred to the administara- 
tion of the Virginia Conference, as being before them, without coming in that 
manner. 

Or. W. A. Smith thought they were going too fast in not having the paper read. 
They ought to know what they were ^oing to refer. He did not know its con- 
tents. He went on the ground of principle alone. He suspected it was not of a 
very pleasant character. He could not consent to refer it without knowing what it 
was. He called for the reading. 

Dr. Luckey hoped he would withdraw that motion, but Dr. Smith would not 
consent. 

Dr. Durbin moved that the readiarbe diiroensed with. 

Bishop Soule thought it would bb' best for the conference to hear it road. It 
vade complamts, which he redspitnlBted, against the conference and the editor. 
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Dr. Durbin was BtQl more indined to diqieiMe witk the reading. Dr. Waller 
had not given notice of complaint to the amiaal conference, and it did not come 
.from them as a body. 

Dr. Smith said tne complaint had been made to the Virginia Conference, and 
they had decided against it. 

Dr. Durbin resuxned. And must he come here to review itf It had been well 
said) that if every member can come thus, there wiU be no end to these complaints. 
It ought not to be read or refeired, and he thought the bretiiuen could reach the 
point without exposing the conference to this difficulty. The committee could re- 
view the case of the Yir^^inia Conference ; the other had been reviewed. Bapdsm 
was a question of doctrme. It ought to be heard there vecy cautiously. They 
would be opening a door they niisht not be aUe to close when they wished it. 

Mr. Finley moved that the whwe matter lie on the table, and Dr. Durbin with 
drew his motion. 

, Mr. Finley then moved that it lie on the table, and sleep there for this veiy rea- 
. son, that there was a proper way for a man to complain, and propev tribunals. He 
understood that the complaint had already been made before the |>roper tribunal, 
and not sustained. 

A delegate inquired, whether this course could be pursued? 

The President decided that it could. 

Mr. J. T. Peck said, a paper could be referred on a mere analysis of its contents ; 
the object of referring bem^ to get at its contents more fully. ^ 

Mr. Lee (editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate) claimed the indulgence of 
the conference. He had been sitting there under considerable embarrassment 
during this discussion, and he wished to state a simple foct. He had become so 
lecustomed to having charges from Dr. Waller preferred against him before the 
Virginia Conference, that he went there annually expecting to meet them. He had 
been tried repeatedly, and acquitted in every instance by nis brethren. He felt it 
due to himself that ue conference should know this, and thereby understand that 
this was no new thing with them in Virginia. 

Mr. Griffith hoped the motion would prevail. As an itinerant {uneacher, Dr. 
Waller stood in a certain relation to this body. The Discipline defined the rights 
and privileges of each member, and pointed out the constitutional mode by which 
he might obtain i^edress under grievances. But had he come there constitutionally ? 
Accoraing to the directions of the book ? Where was the provision in the Disci> 
pline which secured a member of an annual conference a right to petition that body 
mdividually ? Our people have such a right — ^but that was another question. I In 
. this matter there appeared to be at the woist a mere difference of opinion. He 
hoped further time would not be consumed. They had had enough of it already. 

The motion to lay on the table was lost, and Dr. Durbin's motion to dispense with 
the reading was renewed, and prevailed. 

Dr. Durbin moved that the various references be taken up singly. 

The reference of that portion which related to the Virginia Conference to the 
Committee on Itinerancy prevailed. 

On the motion to refer that portion which related to the editor, to the Committee 
on the Book Concern — 

Mr. Lee explained. He did not say that this particular charge had been before 
the Virginia Annual Conference. They were so frequent that he did not know 
which had been preferred, and which had not. He had received a letter from Dr. 
Waller informing him that he was going to memorialize the Greneral Conference on 
a subject in which he (Mr. Lee) was interested, and desired him to bring the docu- 
ments to sustain such allegations. He did not know the charge, and did not bring 
the documents, but left that for him to do. 

Mr. Early said, that he had learned from Dr. WaUer that the only personal mat* 
ter in the memorial related to the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate. 

Dr. Durbin wished to finish what he was saying. If it were not the same com- 
plaint, he should still be opposed to the reference. It would be a precedent for 
any m^nber to bring in complaints against any one he pleased. They ought not 
to refer it. 

Mr. Sheer wished to say that he did not think the doctrine held on this subject 
was tenable. Suppose the brother had been tried twenty times, was he not the 
officer of this body, and by his election answerable to them? The question was 
not respecting brother Lee, hat the editor of ihe Richmond Christian Advocate; not 
broUier Lee as a man, a Christian, or minister, hot simply as an editor, and t^e 
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maimer in which he had discharged his duty. It was perfectly con^etent for this 
body to hear complaints against any of its officers. Suppose he had attacked him 
(Mr. S.) as an officer of that body, was he to be screened fixim the complaint whidi 
he might lay against him before that body 1 Mi^rides can and do control ; but 
mfyorities are not always so lenient as tliey might be, and had he not a ri^ht to 
arraign the brother complained of? Might not ms admiajitration of the affairs go 
b^re the Book Conmuttee? Brothers Sandford and Lane, and other officers of 
the General Conference, had in their acts, to pass in review before their committee. 
This General Conference may see cause fully to acquit the brother, and, by a 
unanimous vote of the conference, request him still to continue^ the duties of his 
office, or otherwise. He h^d a very responsible position. He had to express the 
opinions of this body to the American people — ^to promulgate views for which they, 
as a body, were responsible. His were ue acts of the conference's agent, and the 
present motion had reference, not to his character, but to the disc^iarge of hu 
duties. 

Dr. Durbin said, the doctrine of Mr. Slicer was correct, but it was necessary to 
show that Dr. Waller had come here by appeal. If he were dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Virginia Confei^ence, he oug^ht to hove signified his intention to 
appeal; and it was for that reason that he (Dr. Durbin) objected to its official 
recognition. 

Mr. Lee wished a moment's leave to address the conference ; and Bishop Waueh 
said that, probablv, as Mr. Lee was interested in this matter, the conference woiud 
grant him that indulgence, though it was a departure fix>m the rule. 

Mr> Lee said he agreed with Mr. Slicer perfectly, and hoped he had not been 
understood as shunmng an investigation. He was not only willing, but desirous 
that the matter should go before the committee. It would there be roimd, perhap«, 
that it was because he had chosen to act, not as on individual, but as the officer 
of the Greneral Conference, that these charges had been brought against him. He 
desired the Book Committee and the Greneral Conference to know the whole waXr 
ter, and if all could be spread out there, he should not shrink from a full investiga- 
tion. He hoped it would go to the committee, and while he expected to meet at 
his own o^oference these several allegations, he hoped that this G^ieral Conference, 
at least, would endorse his administration. He had no objection to the reference — 
he courM^ it. 

That part of the memorial relating to the editor was then referred to the Book 
Committee. It was then moved that that part which related to baptism be referred 
to the Committee on Revision. 

Dr. Bond said. he must speak on that subject as a constitutional question. He 
objected to the reference on the ground that the Greneral Conference had no control 
over it. One of the restrictive articles imposed on this conference by the general 
oonvention of preachers, when they constituted this body, prohibited them from 
altering, changing, or modifying our doctrines. Why then refer the subject to a 
committee wb^n they had no control over it? If, said Dr. B., it is inouired whether 
we have a right to baptize children, that is provided for in the aoctrine of our 
Church. They could not change the doctrines in the annual conference, nor can 
you do it here with all your potency, for they are placed beyond your reach. Though 
all should recommend it, then, you could not do it. Then why refer it 7 It will go 
out to the world that we are reconsidering our doctrines, and that we do not con- 
sider our doctrines established. These doctrines, however, have been settled a long 
time, and we have prospered under them too long to alter, change, or modify them. 
I hope, therefore, that you wiU not refer them, for, certainly, you have no control in 
the matter. 

Mr. Slicer was opposed to Dr. Bond's views. What he had said was very well 
in its plaoe, if there were one syllable in the articles of religion on the subject, but 
unfortunately for the argument, in Article 25 there was not one word on the subject. 
As I understand the restrictive rules, continue Mr. S., they refer to the articles 
of religion, and if the doctor will put his finder on that part which treats of baptism 
of the children of parents who are not behevers, I will yidd the point. But for 
want of that there is no force in the remarks made by Dr. Bond. And it will be 
remembered that those restrictive rules do not prohibit expression of opinion by 
resolution or otherwise. The conference eight years ago decided that probationerB 
should be baptized before they were received into full connection. It cannot now 
be said that we are about to revise our doctrines-^we leave the 25th Article un- 
touched. When we send this matter to the committee, and get a reaohition report#d 
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from them fttvoorable or antagonistic, no doabt the vote thereon wonld determine 
the prtotioe, eren as fiar as Texas. I shall feel myself bound to respect the deci- 

• 0ion of the General Conference, and the question will not be setded until there is 
some distinct and well-defined form adopted. 

Dr. W. A. Smith was much obliged to Dr. Bond ftnr the view he had given them of 
the snlject, and ai^ed liie calm and kind consideration of the conference on the sub- 
ject. It was a most important one, and the very fact referred to went to confirm the 
truth of this position. Time after time thev had violated these constitutional restric- 
tions, and were in a way to do it now, and by what seemed to be a plan of circum- 
vention. Whether that were intended or not, it was the practical rrault of it. The 
conference could not change, alter, or modify the doctrines of the Methodist Episco- 

Sal Church. If they could meet together, and say by resolution. This is Methodist 
octrine, or that is Methodist doctrme, why then they had the power to change the 
doctrines to any extent whatever. He disclaimed the right to refer the subject to the 
action of any committee at aU. If otherwise, they were no longer bound by any re- 
striction at Gul, and it would be in fact saying to their people that they meant to do as 
they pleased, witiiout any regard to constitutional restrictions. There was another 
and an important consideration. There was scarcely a point of doctrine or disci- 
pline on which- some one did not want information. Memorials of this nature had 
been presented over and over again, and had never before been referred to a commit- 
tee. He remembered the first General Conference in 1Q32, when a similar memori- 
al was presented, and it was decided that the conference could not, with propriety, 
decide upon either doctrine or discipline by entertaining such memorial, but by the 
administration of the difierent preachers, sustained hj the bishops, and seconded by 
the Greneral Conference. If their rules were not plam, let them be made so, and not 
be constantiy introducing resolutions by way of interpretation and explanation, and 
thus throwing o|)en the door to such memorials without limit or restriction ; he hoped 
that with this view, thoy would conclude they had no right to touch the subject 
ataU. 

Mr. Ames said, the 17th article in the articles of feith had this language, ** The 
baptism of children is to be retained in the Church.'' And the conference had no 
■authority to act in this matter. As to any expression of opinion as to what the article 

• was meant to convey that would be a mere nullity. 

Mr. Dow said, that article must be retained in the Church, and the doctHlie must 
be allowed to stand as it at present stood. 

Mr. P. P. Sandford said, this question ought to be intelligibly settied. It was im 
portant for tiie General Conference to understand the subject better than they now 
xmderstood it. Brother Dow had said in part what he rose to say. The question 
w^as not, whether they should explain or revise their docttines. It was a question of 
administration of discipline on the part of the ministers. It was a fact that had come 
to their knowled^ through this memorial, that there were errors on the part of some 
ministers respectmg this subject ; and the conference had a right to inquire whether 
the brethren do conform to tide Discipline. This they could do without touching the 
articles of religion, except so far as to explain their administration by them. From 
what he could learn of the memorial, and the statements of brethren on the sub- 
ject, he should judge tiiat some one had departed from the rule with respect to the 
administration of Christian baptism. It was a matter of peat importance, and they 
ought to ^ard against any improper person receiving that holy sacrament at the 
hands of meir ministers; tiiose who want information come up to tiie General Con- 
ference as the guardian of the administration of all its ministers, and they ou^ht 
therefore to take the matter into consideration, and inquire whether the practice 
contradicted the rule. He wished to make some remarks on an act of the General 
Conference, which hfid been severely censured there, and unjustiy. (CaU to or- 
der.) He was in order. He was replying to an argument which had involved the 
General Conference in severe censure. The point Was tins. The Greneral Confer- 
/ ence h&d determined that all probationers should be baptized, and that that was 
/ unconstitutional he had yet to learn. If the General Rules were examined, they 

• would be femid to require that every member of the Church attend to all the or- 
j dinances of God. Now, no Methodist preacher would deny that baptism was an 
'; ' ordinance of Qod. By this it was made the imperative duty of every man and wo- 
j ^tean to be baptized. Some of their ministers had lost sight of this obligation, and 
\ Itie conference was not censurable for insisting upon the baptism of all probation- 
^ ors before they entered into full connection, for the obligation by their constitution 
} was always binding. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 4. 
CttnuiimtUeation firom the Metkoditt Episcopal Chwrch in Ctmmda, 

Dr. Bangs presented a paper, ptirporting'to be an official commnnication from the 
GtonOTal Con&rence of the Melliodist Epi8C0f>al Church of Upper Canada. It was . 
read. It proposed to renejv the offices of friendly recipn^ty between that body 
and the GrMieral Conference. It affirmed that the Methodist Episcopal Church or 
Canada adhered to the doctrines, usages, and ecclesiastical polity, originally set on 
foot in Canada by the Methodist ministers; and referred the General Conference to 
sevend delegates, who had been appointed to represent the body. 

Dr. Bangs moved that the brethren appointed by the said Church delegates 
to this coEdference be recognized, and invited to take seats. 

Mr. J. T. Peck moved to lay the resolution on the table, and make it the spedid 
Older of the day for Mbiiday morning, immediately after the reading of Ihe journals. 

MONDAY, MAY 6. 

Dr. Bangs moved that the brethren appointed by the Canada Methodist Episco- 
pal Churclt, whose Address he presented on Saturaay, be recognized, and invited 
to take their seats in the conference. 

Mr. J. T. Peck said that perhaps the minutes on this subject for the year 1836 
had better be read, t}iat. they mi^t know what was the action of the conference 
on a similar proposition mad(e at that time. 

The secretary explained, that by order of the conference the journals for that 
year were placed in the charse of the book agents, but he had sent for them. 

Dr. Bangs thought that as He made the motion, it was proper that he should asv 
iign his reason for so doing. He did not know, however, whether it would not. 
be more proper to refer the subject to a committee. The same body had made a, 
similar apphcation in 1836. Tne question was then discussed, and opposed, be- 
cause the information before the conference, as to' the^manner in which the^ wer^ 
organized, was but imperfectly understood, and that conference did not decide yea. 
or nay, but left it an open question. He had searched for the report of that coo^' 
mittee, but had not yet been able to find it He thought, however, it was not the 
btiraness of the comerence to enter into the matter of their organization, or any* . 
thing of that sort. The body in question embrace all the fundamental doctrines ol 
oar Church, and profess to believe in our episcopacy. He did not understand the 
application to be for anything more than this — a mere (lendly interchange one 
with the other. The conference had already recognized the\ other brethren from , 
Canada ; very properly so, he thought ; and yet Uiey differ froii\ us much mojre 
than these bretnren do. It is well known that some years a^o they were connect- 
ed with the Wesleyan Conference, which connection had since been dissolved by , 
a vote of that conference. They had but one order of ministers, and in this respect; . 
agreed with the En^Ush Wesleyans. But still we had always felt it our dul^ 
to^eep up a friendly intercourse with both the English Wesleyans and the Canada , 
Conference, vdthout presuming to inquire whether meir orders and system were ex- 
actly aB we would wish... That is an internal regulation of their own. Just in 
the. same wajjr the United States act toward other nations, when thev are caQe4,i 
upon to acknowledge their independence. Thejr only inquire. Have they an indf^ 
pendent existence ? And such ought our inquiry to be with refere^ce to eyerj. \ 
Church that vdshes to exchange fraternal relaticHis with us — Are they orthod<«, 
and,' have they an independent existence 7 Suppose the Presbyterians or the Epis* . 
copaiians vdshed to exchange xK>urtesies as fellow-Christians — ^if we believe in 
the orthodoxy of their sentiments, the evangelical nature of their principles, we 
should receive them and give them a friendly invitation to take a seat with us.' . 
This was the principle we ought to go upon in this case. However, he might be 
mistaken in his views, and was not anxious about the matter. They come to us 
under ttie iiifluence of just principles and Christian feelings, the same as the other 
brethren do, and he saw. no reason why the General Ccmference should receive the, 
one and reject the other. ^ . ' 

Dr. Lackey would second the motion of reference to a committee.^ The subject 
was unfolding points that would require some time for their discussion. He per- 
»feotIy accords v^tfa the remaiks of Dr. Bangs, and would extend the hand of &a* 
temal correspondence and friendship to any evangelical Christian denominatywi . 
when they came in proper form. Bujt there was a principle involved in this whi^h 
the coplefei]^, .^ ^lot seem to ^pprehen^* Tbese oretfami came as the legitunato 
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Methodiflt Episcopal Church in Upper Canada— liot as having fraternal relation to 
that body, whom the conference had aXreadj recognized^ but to supplant that body 
— ^practically to take the place of that body. If thidy did not come as such, he baa 
no objection to raceivin^ them. The history of the past would show that the con- 
ference could not recognize both these bodies as they each claimed to be recognized. 
He was willing to recognize these delegates as brethren, but not as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church who went out from\them and inherited the property, Sdc., of that 
body. On no condition could he do this, and thus displace the body already re- 
cognized, and yet he hoped that the^ would be received and treated as brethren. 

Mr. Ninde wa» opjposed to refemug the matter to a committee. There could 
be but two objects for so referring. One, that they mi^ht definitely arrange this 
plain question, and the other to prevent discussion, and give the weight of the com- 
mittee to the question before it came into conference. The subject, however, 
would be discussed. Men of strong minds and warm hearts were among them 
who would take up^ that question as strenuously as any other ; and it would afford 
more satisfaction to* the conference, and be more respectful to the delegates, to 
have the subject directly before them. « 

Mr. Reed said, if the question were now properly before them on its merits, he 
would make some remarks upon it. But, as the motion before them was for refin'- 
ring it to a committee, he thought upon the whole that course would be the best. 
It would save time and discussion. If put into the hands of a judicious committee, 
and they took in all the circumstances, and reported early, it would be the best. 
Bat, if the question of organization were before them, ne thought he could say 
something that would have weight in the minds of the conference. 
*Mr. Covel thought the whole of the circumstances could only be developed bv 
a judicious committee, and perhaps the conference, when they had hetud all, 
misht act vei^r differently to what they would at present. 

Mr. Cartwright could not, for the lue of him, see the propriety of referring this 
to a committee. It was altogether vain for brethren to thmk they could give this 
question the go-by. It could not be done. And the report of a committee would 
elicit as much discussion as the question would now. It was not worth while to 
blink the question. They were prepared to meet it in open conference and open 
discussion without this reference, u light and information on the subject were to 
be had, let the conference have them. They desired and wanted them, and did 
not expect to get them by referring to a committee. They wanted them in opeoi 
conference. If the bretlffen had a right to be recognized, let them be ; but if 
otherwise, say so. 

Mr. Finley objected to a reference. These brethren were waiting to be recog- 
nized, ff the matter were referred to a committee, they might not report for a 
week or two, and this business would be suspended, while these brethren were 
waiting here. If not recognized, they might wish to return home. He had no 
idea that a reference to a committee would expedite the matter, and he hoped the 
conference would settle it now. 

Mr. Ferguson thought the reason assigned by Dr. Luckey for its going into com- 
mittee was a reason against that course. If family quarrels and internal troubles 
bad crept in among these Churches, he thought that was a reason for taking up the 
matter m full conference, as the committee might, to some extent, pledge them to 
one side of the question. 

Mr. J. T. Mitchell thought, if they took action at all in the matter, they could 
not avoid mixing themselves up in these family quarrels. In no country had the 
Methodist conferences recognized more than one body in one country as Method- 
ists. The British Conference had recognized the Upper Canada Conference. They 
wanted full information, which, perhaps, they coma not get in oi>en conference 
He would amend the resolution by adoing instructions to report without delay. 

Mr. Griffith was a member of the committee to whom the similar application in 
1836 was confided. To the best of his recollection, there were found to be such 
capital defects in their organization in the first place, that the committee could not 
cecommend their being recognized. There was also such a state of things existing 
among the contending parties — ^lawsuits pending, and such a spirit of litigation and 
strife, that the conference refused to settle their disputes ; and having previously 
recognized the Wedeyan Canada Conference, they refhsed to recognize the others 
^ until they went home and settled their differences. 

Mr. M'Ferrin was in favour of a reference. To go into the history of the Churches 
in Catnada would take a long time. TheM waa die We(kleyan Methodist Charch* 
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the Methodist Epucopal Church, &c. We may ha?e recognized the body which 
the BritiBh Conference had refused to recognize. Let it go to a committee who 
wonld present the subject in a tangible form before the comerenoe. 

Mr. Byerson, one of the delegates from the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
Upper Caxmda, wished to correct aiv erroneous impression which mi^ht arise fiiom' 
what had been said by the brother from Tennessee, about the opposition between 
the two connections — the British Conference, and the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in Upper Canada. Though there might be a difference between the two connec 
tions with regard to certam local matters, there was none with regard to the legi 
timacy (k the Dody he represented. The British Conference never had denied nor 
proposed to d^iy the Wesleyan Methodist Canadian Church, as such legitimately. 
Thinre was a unicm effected in 1833 ; and in the years 1839--40 certain differences 
of opinion on certain questions, mainly on the clergy reserre question, arose. They 
were of opinion that the course the Canadian Church pursued was incompatible witli 
the course pursued from the commencement; and informed them that if they pur* 
sued that course, they could not continue the union between the two connections. 
The BritisfaConferenoe withdrewfromthatconnection,buthadneyerdenied that their 
Canadian brethren were a conference of the Methodist Church, or composed a part of 
the Wesleyan body. Thffj had the strongest invitations to send delegates to the 
British Conference. He (Mr. B^ had received several invitations wiuiin the last 
six to eighteen months to this effect. But would they recognize au^ of the parties 
who had separated from them in this or any other country T Certamly not And 
they would DO as much surprised at the recognition of such parties by this confer- 
ence as they would if this conference were to recognize the Ranters or Bible Chi^- 
tiaiM as a part of the Wesleyan Methodist societies of England. He exceed^gly 
regretted that Messrs. Ritchie and Case were not here, for they entertained uie 
same opinion with himself oa this snbjeot. They were the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Upper Canada, and the difibrence was only on some local questions ; but 
this was noi uie case widi other separate bodies, however specious might be their 
pretensions-* ■ 

-Bffr. M*Fernii said this was the very thing they wanted; they desired light on 
the subject; ^ 

^ Bishop Sonle said he had no disposition whatever to offer a word on this ques- 
tien, BO Idtt^ as the subject of recognition was not directly before the conference. 
That question could not pass before the conference without eliciting remailu from 
hkn, if permitted. He rose now only fully to ratify the observations of brother 
RysTson with respect to the friendly relations now existing between the British 
Oenference and the Wesle^^an Methodist Church in U^per Canada. He knew this 
t» be the case. The position in which he was placed m England brought this sub- 
joet before him. He had an interview with a very important committee, being 
requested by some friends in Canada to interest himself on the subject If this 
conference thought there was a disunion between them, they laboured under an 
entire mistake. They were as much recognized as members of the great Wes* 
leytm family as that General Conference. ^ 

f iSr. J. T. Peck said, from the interest he felt in that question, he should have 
preferred giHng^into the discussion now. The chief elements were before them; 
mit as they seemed unwilUng to go into it now, he hoped they would refer it at 
onoe. 

It was then referted to a conomittee of five. 

Proposal to give ifuirueHons to the Committee on Slavery, 

Dr. W. A. Smith moved the foUoWinff resolution : — 

"Resolved, That the committee to whom the memorials on slavery are referred, 
be, and hereby are, requested to report dfrectly on the points, the alleged fects 
and arguments submitted by the memorialists, and present their report as soon as 
practicable.*' 

In moving the adoption of the resolution he said that, ever since 1832, they had 
tMen fiooded with memorials from annual conferences, quarterly coifferences, and 
private individuals of the Methodist body in the eastern and northern states, and 
seme from the north-western. With regard to the memorials abstractedly consi- 
dmd, the simple feet of memorials with names attached being presented, that was, 
in' hself, a matter of very trifling character, and one that, of itself, woidd be unwor- 
thr of a moment's notice, for it was well known that those memorials, of them- 
•MM, only showed the acthf« nteMit of t^ Methodic mfaiisters hi the subject 
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and were no indication of the ideianga and'Opinionfl of th* people oa the qnestion. 
He had come to the knowledge of a &ct on this Bulnect that ww deaerving of 
being known. A minister from the^ south-weet yiiited one of the eaatem states, 
and the ministers in the place, so delicately related on the subject of slavery, could 
not open their pulpits to him, nor go to hear hkjfi whmi preaching. They said the 
popukr sentiment of the Church was against it, and this continuea until the people 
themselves demanded that the churches should be opened, and this minister heaj^d. 
He di-ew large congregations in the place, while the ministers :Still held off. And 
this goes to show what will probatny . be; found to be true, that i^ this stir and 
interest is among Methodist ministers, and not among the body of the people of 
the M. £. Chuicn. This reminded hiim of a case he once knew of—- a memorial 
coming up &om a certain district, the presiding elder of which, wanted to carry die 
point on which the memorial was founded, and went round, and got as many sig* 
natures as suited his purpose. The memorial was therefore, in reality, only the 
wish of the presiding elder. The following case had been related to the speaker. 
It was stated that, in Albany, five hundred signatures could be got within a given 
tim^ in that city to a memorial, or petition, to hang a certain respectable minister 
of the place. Five hundred dollars were staked upon the issue, and the party went 
out and brought in the petition to that effect, signed by five hundred persons ! 
within the given time. 

He was sorry these memorials taught the lesson they did, that there were so 
many who were rabid on this subject. They of the south could get as many as 
they pleased of a contrary character, but they had not thought proper to offend the 
feeungs of the conference by adopting such a course ; or omerwise they could ^et 
them with strong arguments, and!^ab4^diug with insulting, epithets and degradmg 
remarks, calculated to arouse the feelings of the eastern and northern brethren. 
But they wei^ above it, su^rior to it, and w<)uld scorn to stoop to so contemptible 
a method of defending their position. It was not, however, without design and 
ultimate effect that this course of the memorialists was pursued And what wto 
the design ? Let them review the operation of this subject, and the design would 
be m^e plain. It hiMl been the custom to refer papers on the subject cw slavery 
to the slavery committee. And what had been tne action of that committee? 
Wby, it had altogether avoided the issue raised, and. had -atteip|»ted to settle the 
issue between anti-slavery men and the ultra abolitioiusts of the north, as if there 
had been no representation of the south. J There were three parties : the ultraists 
of the north, the and-slavery men, and wxnt they call the pro<^very men. These 
anti-slavery men had assumed to be conservatives — to staiid between the two otfaep 
parties ; and, assuming that right, had asked to be chairmen of this committee,, and 
to mantle, the whole matter. And he was sony to say that the southern men 
generally had been quieted by this, and had permitted Buch cquservativeB to man- 
age, their interests. .This.nevqr hiad been by his ccmsent, and nev«: would be 
while he ke^t his present mind. iThese conservatives were something like the 
cabs of this city — take the horse o||t, and they always let down on the same side. 
Look at their reports, and the resolutions they propose, and say if they ^o to settle 
the re^l issues of \he (question.. No! they steved off the ireiEd question: in the 
meantime the memorialists continued to dose them with their memorials, read on. 
thp floo^ of the confereuce. They thus sought to, dodge the question, while tliejr 
plied their arguments by constantly reading memorials against southern slavehold* 
eiB, and there was nb argument heard on the real men^ts of the case whatever 
And when attempts were made to get a hearing on the part of the southern mem- 
bers, with what success, he begged to ask, had they been attended? He had 
never known but one solitary instance in which they had been caliuly and patiently 
heard. ; that was when Dr. Ci^iers addressed them. They were assioled with gbIu 
to order, cries of " Your fifteen minutes are out,'' though that time had been ex- 
tended again.. and again;, and thus they were dogged ii^ sHeuce, and the true 
ground tsuien by the south had never been fully heara on the floor of that conference. 

These memorialists come, asking what? Why> that the resolutbn on coloured 
testimony shall be rescinded. X>et the General Conference meet this^ questioa 
^ly, and sav whether it shall be so or not- . These meqiiorials contain violent and 
unwarrantable attacks upon a nussionary secretary because he is a slaveholder : let 
the conf(prence meet this questiou also full in the &ce. And they contain^ similar 
attacks upon Bishop Andrew, for the same reason : let them meet that fairly and 
candidly. Thev ask, in effect, that a rule be adopted^ or such measures taken, 
as shoold ez^huie all. f laveholj^ firom. ^e oomnMmioii ctf the dwrcilu He wished : 
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that question also to be met and settled, because the southern ministers no longer 
\vished to be embarrassed with the subject, and afflicted in their feelings by the 
reproaches and attacks of the northern brethren. If the mind of the Greneral Con- 
ference be against the south on this subject, let them say so like honest, straight- 
forward men, and the south would love them the better for it ; or, if otherwise, let 
them speak out, that they might understand the matter. They could not be trifled 
with, by being dodged in this way, any longer. He represented, he believed, his 
southern brethren in this expression of sentiment, and called upon the conference 
to meet the question fiilly, jfreely, and candidly. It ought no longer to be avoided. 

Mr. Crandall said he did not disagree with the brother who had just sat down, 
as to the course that ought to be taken by the committee on this question, and he 
trusted they would present it in that form before the conference. The memorialists 
were sincere in sending their petitions to this body. With reference to the New- 
England Conferences, he could answer for it that the ministers did not take the 
lead, but the members : the ministers had not kept pace with the people, and were 
not sufficiently abolitionists for them. He denied that the brethren on the other 
side had not had a patient hearing, and he presumed the brother would not deny 
that he had had a patient hearing that mormng. 

Mr. Dow denied the heavy charge against the north-eastern and northern brethren, 
implied in the remarks about gettmg names to petitions. 

Mr. Slicer claimed to be of the conservatives, who were said to have dodged the 
question, and he denied the one-sided action alleged by the brother from Virginia. 
The action of the General Conference and committees for the last twenty years had 
been decidedly conservative — the Discipline of the M. E. Church was conservative. 
It did not say, in the language of the ultras on one side, that slavery is a great na- 
tional and social blessing ; nor on the other, that slaveholding, under all circumstances, 
was a sin against God, excluding a man from the sacraments of the Church : from 
the kingdom of ^ace and glory : nor that money, the result of slave-labour, should 
not go to the missionary treasury, and that it would be polluted by contact with 
money obtained fix>m such sources : nor that the heathen must be without the means 
of grace and a living ministry, unless that ministry could be maintained by contri- 
butions having no connection with slavery. The slaveholders would have great 
difficulty in any attempt suddenly, promiscuously, and instantaneously to free them- 
■elves from this incumbrance. There was a time when the trade in slaves was in 
the hands of northern capitalists, some of whose present possessions wereXhe price 
<rf blood — ^when the man-hunter and trader wrested from the hearth-stones of their 
parents the helpless and weeping children. Now the south did not seek the con- 
fiscation of that property ; they only asked that the evil should be allowed to work 
its own results under the auspices of divine Providence. Revealed truth, acting on 
the public mind, to the promulgation of which the Methodist ministry had largely 
.x>ntributed, had done much in bettering the condition of the southern slaves, ancl 
that improvement would have advanced far beyond its present point, but for this 
continual agitation. Agitate — agitate — agitate — only threw difficulties in the way 
of the manumission they were praying for. 

The conference of 1836 said in effect, " Hands off" — the responsibility was with 
the slave states, and whenever irritated and chafed feelings were allowed to exist 
between the north and south, they should soon be compelled to part, and it would 
be the death-knell of the republic — ^break down the fences of the constitution, and 
let in the most disastrous consequences and results. If the brethren from the north 
speak for the people, they were entitled to be heard calmly and temperately. He 
cautioned the brethren against mixing up the question of ardent spirits with this 
subject. He had no doubt that the rule of Mr. Wesley would have been altered 
before this, but for being mixed up with this unfortunate question. 

Mr. Cass complained of the remarks of Dr. Smith in reference to the respect to 
which memorials were entitled, and denied the implication therein conveyed against 
las brethren and himself. They had taken high and holy groimd. They denied the 
right of property in man. He maintained that the people tiiou^ht and felt strongly 
on the subject. They were well informed, and imderstood their own action in this 
matter. He was not a conservative, nor in his view was their Discipline conservative. 

Mr. Green said he was one of the committee alluded to, and acknowledged the 
right of the conference to instruct that committee in their duty. They had not re- 
ported yet, and conference could not say what they would report, but they should say 
uirly, and freely, and candidly, what they had to say. 

Mr. Adams thought it was due to those whom they represented to throw back the 

it 
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unpleasant imputations cast upon the northern portions of the churchy. He hoped 
all the delegates would do so. As ministers they had been pushed on to the con- 
sideration of the subject by the people. He threw back the imputation. 
The resolution was laid on the table by a vote of 88 to 78. 

TUESDAY, MAY 7. 
Appeal of Francis A. Harding. 

The appeal of Francis A. Harding, against his suspension by the Baltimore Con- 
ference, was taken up. 

Dr. W. A. Smith, of Virginia Conference, conducted the appeal on the part of 
Mr. Harding. Mr. Collins had charge of the case on behsQf of the Baltimore Con- 
ference. 

The secretary then read from the journal of the Baltimore Conference the pro- 
ceedings in the case, to the effect, " that the liame of Francis A. Harding having 
been called, the presiding elder said that he had by marriage become connected 
with slavery. 

" Mr. Steele moved the reference of the matter to a committee of five, which 
was adopted. 

** The committee reported that Mr. Harding had become possessed of five slaves : 
one named Harry, aged 52 ; one woman, named Maria, aged 50 ; one man, named 
.John, aged 22 ; a girl, named , aged 13, and a child, aged 2 years ; and re- 
commended the following preamble and resolution for adoption : — 

^' * Whereas, the Baltimore Conference cannot, and will not, tolerate slavery in any 
of its members, — 

" ' Resolved, That brother Harding be required to execute a deed of manumis- 
sion, and have the same enrolled in the proper court, and give to this conference, 
during this present session, a pledge that this shall be done during the present 
year.* 

" Brother Harding having stated the impossibility, vdth his views, of his com- 
pliance with this resolution, Mr. Collins moved for ms suspension until he gave suf- 
ficient assurance of his compliance. 

" The matter was again referred to a committee of five, for further investigation, 
who reported that they had entirely failed to induce brother Harding to comply 
• with the^wishes of the conference. 

" Brothers Collins and Emory moved the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed : — 

" ' Resolved, That brother Harding be suspended until the next annual confer- 
ence, or until he assures the episcopacy that he has taken the necessary steps to 
secure the freedom of his slaves.' " 

Bishop Soule. The question will arise, according to the Discipline, whether the 
General Conference wiU admit this appeal. 

On motion the appeal was admitted. 

Bishop Soule caUed upon the appellant to state the ground of his appeal. 

Dr. Smith said, — I appear before the General Conference, at the instance of the 
appellant, to state his case to the best of my ability. In entering upon this duty, 
especially as the case involves the question of slavery, it is proper that I should 
make some preliminary remarks personal to myself. 

I am aware, from the use that has been made of my name within the last few 
years in various journals in different sections of the country, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that I entertain personally hostile feelings toward those who differ from me. 
1 wish to disavow it. My own opinions on the subject have been made up for y^rs. 
But these opinions have never been permitted with me, so far as I am competent 
to understand myself, to originate unchristian feelings to any honest man who dif- 
fers witii me. I have always held myself to be, and now do, an anti-slavery man — 
not, however, an abolitionist in any sense of the word. And ia this I differ not 
from my Metiiodist brethren in the ministry and out of it. The sense which I at- 
tach to anti-slavery wdll, in l^e course of the observations I shall make on the mer- 
its of this case, be explained. In the present case I do not know if I am not called 
upon to represent an abolitionist, though a southern man myself. I do not symbo- 
lize with the brother on the subject of slavery. I differ vdth him, almost as wide- 
ly as I do from any abolitionist, north or east. And I do, sir, with the more cheer- 
fulness enter upon the defence of this case, being actuated by a sense of justice, 
because I believe, whatever may have been the design, (and I have not a solitary 
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doubt that the design was a good one,) this brother has been wronged, and deeply 
wronged by ibe decision in his case. 

I learn from the journals of the Baltimore Conference, and fixjm his own state- 
ment, that he entered as a probationer in the ministry in 1839, and in 1843 was or 
dained, in the regular course, an elder in the MethocQst Episcopal Church. On the 
8th of February, in 1844, he became connected by marriage with Miss Swan, in 
the state of Maryland. At the session of the conference in March last he was call- 
ed up for examination, and from the journal of that body I learn his presiding 
elder stated, that, by his late marriage, he had become connected with slavery. The 
conference appointed a committee to investigate the subject. That committee re- 
ported. Their report you have heard read ; it requires him to pledge himself that, 
during the year, he would execute a deed securing to the slaves their liberty. 
These slaves belonffed to his wife by the demise of her parents. Let that be dis- 
tinctly remembered. I understand that brother Harding, for specific reasons, re- 
vised to comply v<dth the decision of the conference. It is due to him to state, 
^ tkeX I could have wished the journals of the conference had bden kept as the rule 
requires they should be kept ; that all the questions and all the answers put to the 
accused had, been matter of record. This, however, is not the case. The proceed- 
ings of the conference alone, so far as regards the resolutions moved and adopted, 
make up the journals of that conference, and by consequence we have not the le- 
gal, authorized testimony, required by the book of Discipline. I must, therefore, 
sir, rely for the facts that are important to a due consideration of this case, upon 
the correct and honest memory of the representatives of the Baltimore Conference. 
I therefore say that if, in relating anything of importance, not on the records of 
the conference, I should be found in their judgment in error — for it is not my pur- 
pose to misrepresent the history of this case — they will point out the error. 1 1m- 
derstand from the individual himself, and from some members of that conference, 
that when the decision was read, he refused at once to comply with the demand of 
the conference on the following grounds : — 

First. That by the nature of the laws of the state of Maryland he did not become 
the owner of the slaves. They^ were held by his wife by descent from her pai-ents, 
and that he had therefore no right to execute the deed required by the conference. 

Secondly. Tliat if it were not so, the laws of the state of Maryland do not permit 
the liberated slave to enjoy liberty, and that, therefore, under the rule of Discipline 
he was not required to comply with the condition. He maintained, therefore, that 
the pledge was impracticable, and contrary to the rule of Discipline ; and, thirdly, 
that it would be in its practical results inhuman. And why ? Because the demand 
if carried out by him, without the consent of these slaves, vsrould separate parents 
from childreu and other friends, which, without their consent, he, as a conscientious 
man, could not consent to do. 

But while he thus refused a compliance with the proposed condition, he never- 
theless tendered to the conference the following pledge, in his own name and that 
of his wife, that he would have them removed to the colony in Africa, or to any 
free state in the Union, where they might be permitted to enjoy their freedom, at 
any time when he could do so with their consent. But pledge himself to fulfil the 
condition made by the conference, with or without their consent, and thus sever 
the dearest ties on earth, he, as a humane and conscientious man, could not consent 
to do. I am now relating what the journals of the Baltimore Conference shoidd 
have shown. Let the conference understand that I am repeatinff the pledges 
made by this brother in my own language ; but I submit it to tne delegation 
whether I give substantially the pledges he gave. If not, correct me on the spot, 
and do not leave me to labour in the dark. 

Mr. Griffith. I understand you to say that he gave a pledge to remove them to 
any free state. I have no recollection of such a pledge. If tendered, it would have 
been accepted, as perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Gere. Brothet Griffith may not have heard the pledge, but he did, more 
than once, make that pledge in the presence of the conference. 

Mr. Collins. I attended to this case with great particularity, and had something 
CO do with it. If brother Harding ever made such a pledge, it did not reach my 
ears. And when he said that, with the consent of his wife and the slaves, he 
would send them to Liberia, I asked him if that consent could be obtained, and he 
answered in the negative. 

Mr. Gere. Brother Collins is correct in saying that consent could not be 
obtained ; but I clearly recollect the point spoken to. He would have preferred 
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sending them to Liberia ; but when the conference desired it, he said he wonld 
permit them to go to any free state. 

Mr. Slicer. 1 have no recollection of his agreeing to their going to a iree state; 
but I do distinctly recollect that he put the issue oftheir freedom on their consent 
to go to Liberia. 

Mr. Collins. On the basis of two ifs. If his wife and if his slaves consented, 
neither of which could he promise for. 

Mr. Davis. What is stated by brother Slicer is correct. He did say, thai if 
these coloured persons were vdlHng to go to Liberia, and if his wife would consent, 
he should be willing that they should go. 

Dr. Smith. Brother Gere, do you recollect distinctly whether brother Harding 
said as you have stated ? 

Mr. Gere. I think those were the words, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Drake said he thought oral testimony ought not to be taken. 

Bishop Soule. I have admitted it at brother Smith's instance. 

Dr. Smith. What redress would there be without this ? The laws require thjit 
the annual conference shall keep a record of every question and answer, both great 
and small. Has that been done ? 

Mr. Collins. This small matter may be disposed of at once. Brother Harding 
admitted the fact. We wanted no testimony, and we took none. Brother Harding 
was testimony against himself 

Bishop Soule. I take it for granted that you have no other proper testimony but 
what is presented to you in those journals : that there was not a witness called — 
no testimony given. You have heard the whole of the matter so far as it is on the 
records, and it is, I presume, to supply this defectiveness that he calls for those 
pomts from the delegates. 

A member made some observation, and Bishop Soule answered that Dr. Smith 
would call for any witness he might want. 

Dr. Smith. I do not know, sir, that I would care to meet every member of this 
conference on the subject. I know that it is not admissible, but still I have, my- 
self, no particular objection to it. I feel obliged by the reference made to Disci- 
pline. What is the meaning of DiscipKne? That your journal should contahi 
every thin^ — 

Mr. CoUms. It does. 

Dr. Smith, (emphatically.) Stick a peg there. A resolution is passed at the 
Baltimore Conference, requiring the appellant to submit to certain conditions. He 
refuses. Does the journal state under what circumstances ? And do not the merits 
of the case rest on me circumstances ?. Why, sir, the course pursued shows that 
the matter rests just there. One says, if Mr. Harding had refused with such a 
declaration, there would have been no dispute about it. In the judgment of all 
who had taken any interest in the merits of this case, it turned on the manner and 
circumstances of his refusal. Then why not record it ? It proves a defectiveness 
in the journal. Upon that loumal we rely for the prosecution, and they upon it 
for the defence. But behold you, sir, on the very point at issue it is silent ! Who 
shall suffer the vn-ong here? The appellant or the Baltimore Conference ? Who are in 
the wrong that the journal is thus defective ? I leave it to this conference to decide, 
every man in his own mind. I am, sir, entitled to the oral testimony in the absence 
of the correct record which it was the duty of that annual conference to furnish us 
with. And that testimony goes to sustain us. What is the testimony? " I clearly 
•remember," says brother Gere, " as clearly as if I had heard it this morning, that 
brother Harding said, over and over a^ain, that, with the consent of the servants, 
he stood pledged, and pledged his wife, to send them to Liberia ; or, with their 
consent, to let them go to any free state in the Union." 

Mr. Collins. If you understood his wife to be pledged, you are certainly 
mistaken. 

Mr. Grere, on being appealed to, said, that, as distinctly as he could remember, tlie 
words were, " I pledge on my own behalf and that of jmy wife, that, if they con- 
sent, they shall go to a free state." 

Mr. Hildt. I think brother Gere must be mistaken. Conference was deeply 
interested in this subject, and I think every member would pay attention ; and I do 
not recoUect that Mr. Harding at any time said that he was willing, with the oou- 
seut of his vsrife, that the slaves should go to a free state. 

Dr. Smith. Well, if there were twenty present who did not hear it, that is no 
proof that it did not take place. Brother Collins was involved in the matter, and 
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VHe other brethren had their feelings warmly enlisted, and it is no wonder that they 
flid not hear all that brother Harding said on this subject. I think yon will find 
that they were so enlisted to carry out their own i>urposes — ^honest as they felt 
they were — ^that they urged the brother to comply with their condition, intending 
to investigate the propriety of it hereafter. You cannot suppose they would take 
a course of this kind unless their feelings were excited, and so excited that they 
did not hear what is in the clear and distinct remembrance of the brother himseli, 
and of many more, if we had them all here. Others not recollecting it, is no proof 
that it did not take place. But I have positive proof that he did make this decla^ 
ration. Its not appearing on the record is not our fault, but the fault of the con- 
ference, and we are entitled to the positive testimony. I shall, therefore, assume 
that brother Harding said, that with the consent of these servants, they should be 
sent to any state where they coidd enjoy their freedom. The conference, how- 
ever, we learn, adopted the report of the committee, notwithstanding the pledges 
given by Mr. Hardmg — ^a report binding him to make the required pledge of man- 
umission. Near the close of the conference his case was called up, and he again 
required to comply vsrith the decision of the conference. He again refused. At 
this stage of the proceedings brother Steele moved a resolution to locate him. This 
was ruled out. (No, fi-om Mr. Collins.) 

Mr. Harding. There was a resolution proposed by brother Steele to have me 
located, and it was ruled out by the President. 

Dr. Smith. And ruled out by the President? 

Mr. Collins. I think it was v^dthdrawn. 

Mr. Harding. Brother Steele made the motion, and Bishop Waugh ruled 
it out. 

Mr. Sargent. I was not the secretary of the Baltimore Conference at the last 
session, but I had a seat adjoining brother Steele when he made the motion to 
locate him. He did withdraw the motion, and at my suggestion. 

Dr. Bangs. It must be very unpleasant to the speaker to be interrupted, but I 
wish to speak to a point of order in reference to oral testimony. Must not the 
speaker confine himself to the record ? If the journal is not complete, the case can 
be quashed or nonsuited, and sent back. It is competent for him to make that 
appeal, but I insist that it is not in order to travel out of the record. 

Dr. Smith. I could not show that the record is incomplete without reference to 
oral testimony. ■ « 

Mr. Early. What brother cannot see that he is opening and amplifying his case ? 
Will not the Baltimore Conference have the right to do the same in reply ? Are ^ovl 
constantly to stop him, and confine him to the record ? Permit them both to amplify, 
and let them correct him at the proper time. 

Bishop Soule. I should not have permitted one of these queries to be put only 
at the instance of the speaker, who requested at the outset, that, if he erred, the dele- 
gation would set him right on the spot, to save time and labour in the premises. 

Dr. Smith. WeU, sir, by the testimony of the brethren, a resolution was moved 
to locate, vsrhich, by suggestion, was withdrawn. I v^dsh the conference not to 
forget that ; it may appear that this point has a gi*eat deal to do with the final issue. 
Brother CoUins then moved the suspension of the appellant, and brother Slicer 
moved for a committee further to investigate the case. The committee was 
appointed. They met, and appellant appeared before that committee, and sub- 
mitted the following paper fi-om WiUiam D. Merrick, of Maryland, United States 
senator ftom the first congressional district, touching the legal points involved in 
the case : — 

" At the request of Mr. Harding, I have to state, that under the laws of Mary- 
land, no slave can be emancipated to remain in that state, nor unless provision be made 
by the person emancipating him for his removal firom the state, which removal must 
take place, unless for good and sufiScient reason the competent authorities grant 
permission to the manumitted slave to remain. 

'' There has lately (winter of 1843) been a statute enacted by the state legislature, 
securing to married females the property (slaves of course included) which was 
theirs at the time of their marriage, and protecting it fix)m the power and liabiUties 
of their husbands. (Signed) Wh. D. Merrick." 

This was read before the committee, but they were so occupied in " labouring' 
with the brother, to brins him to terms of submission, that it seems they entirely 
overlooked the opinion of this gentleman, and laying asid« the legal view which 
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illustrated the whole case, proceeded to make up their report, saying that they had 
£uled to reduce the brother to terms, though the record shows Siat they were 
appointed to ihvestigcUe the case. Yet they report about bringing him to terms. 
The conference, then, on motion of brothers Collins and Emory, resolved to sus- 
pend the appellant from his ministerial standing until the next session of conference, 
or such time as he should give satisfaction to the episcoj^acy that he had secured 
the manumission of the slaves. From this decision, sir, brother Harding gave 
notice of his intention to appeal, and is now before the General Conference in pro- 
secution of his design. I have thus gone through the statement of the case as I 
find it in the joumajt, and from oral testimony, because of the defectiveness of the 
journal itself. 

The ground on which I rest this appeal is briefly this : 

First, The appellant violated no rule of Discipline in refusing to comply vi^th the 
condition of the Baltimore Conference. Secondly, But on the contrary, the rule 
of the Church makes provision in his favour. Thirdly, And, therefore, his suspen- 
sion is unauthorized, and should be reversed. , 

If it be the pleasure of the conference for me to proceed in the investigation of 
this subject, I propose to do so ; but if they think it would be more in order for 
the defence to respond, I am ready and willing to give place that they may do so. 
I do not wrish to forestall, and ask no right more than to state the case, and the 
grounds of our appeal. 

Mr. Morgan said, in reference to Mr. Gere's statement, that there had been two 
cases before the Baltimore Conference involving the question of slavery, those of 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Hansberger. Mr. Harding did consent to send his slaves to 
Liberia, if their consent and that of his wife could be obtained ; but the other was 
willing to emancipate his, provided certain arrangements could be made. 

Dr. Smith. The ground we take is, that the appellant violated no rule of Disci- 
pline ; on the contrary, the rules of the Church make provision in his favour, and 
therefore, his suspension by the Baltimore Conference is unauthorized and 
should be reversed. Because, under the law of Maryland, in which state he mar- 
ried, he did not come, by his marriage, to be the ownA: of the property which fell 
to his wife. As, therefore, he was not the owner of a single slave, he could ndt 
manumit one. The conference required an impossibility. In proof thereof I will 
read an opinion of Judge Key. I suppose that this conference would have no hesi- 
tation about receiving the opinion of that gentleman. He says : — 

" The Reverend Mr. Harding having married Miss Swan, who, at the time of her 
marriage, was entitled to some slaves, I am requested to say, whether he can 
legally manumit them or not ? By an act of Assembly, no person can manumit a 
slave in Maryland : and by another act of our Assembly, a husband has no other or 
further right to his wife's slaves than their labour, while he lives. He can neither 
sell nor liberate them. Neither can he and his wife, either jointly or separately, 
manuniit her slaves, by deed, or otherwise. A reference to the Acts of Assembly 
of Maryland vrill show this. Edmund Key. 

" Prin<fb George CourUyy April 25thy 1844." 

I would also refer to the laws of the state of Maryland, chap. 293: 

** Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland^ That from 
and after the passage of this act, any married woman may become seized or pos- 
sessed of any property, real or of slaves, by direct bequest, demise, gift, purchase, 
or distribution, in her own name, and as of her own property ; provided, the same 
does not come from her husband after coverture." 

Now, sir, by this late act of Maryland, a woman can become an owner of pro- 
perty in her own name, though married. 

• " Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That hereafter, when any wonjf an possessed of a pro- 
perty in slaves shall marry, her property in such slaves, and their natural increase, 
shall continue to her, notwithstanding her coverture, and she shall have, hold, and 
possess the same as her separate property, exempt from any liability for the debts 
or contracts of the husband." 

Now, from this section, we perceive that the property of a woman does not pass 
to the husband, as by the original law, and as is probably the case in other states 
of the Union. 

" Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That when any woman during coverture shall become 
ebtiiled to, or possessed of slaves by conveyance, ^ft, inheritance, distribution, or 
otherwise, such slaves, together with their natural increase, shall enure and belong 
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to the wife in Uke maimer as is above provided as to slaves which she may possess 
at the time of marriage. 

" Sec. 4. And be it enctcted. That the control and management of all such slaves, 
the direction of their labour, and the receipts of the productions thereof, shall remain 
to the husband agreeably to the laws heretofore in force. All suits to recover the 
property or possession of such slaves shall be prosecuted or defended, as the case 
mav be, in the joint names of the husband and v^fe ; in case of the death of the 
wife, such slaves shall descend and go to her children and their descendants, sub- 
ject to the use of the husband during life, without liability to his creditors, and if 
she die without leaving childrei^ living, or descendants of such children living, 
they shall descend and go to the husband." 

From these we learn, that, were a husband, marrying a woman with slaves, to 
manumit those slaves, any person who might inherit property from his wife might 
make him pay for every one so manumitted, because of the injury done to them by 
such an act of manumission. 

** Sec. 5, Be it enacted, That the slaves owned by a feme covert under the 
provisions of this act, may be sold by the joint deed of the husband and wife, 
executed, proved, and recorded agreeably to the laws now in force in regard to the 
conveyance of real estate of feme coverts and not otherwise. 

" Sec. 6. And be it enacted. That a wife shall have a right to make a wiU and 
give all her property or any part thereof to her husband, and to other persons with 
the consent of me husband subscribed to said vsrill ; provided always, that the wife 
shall have been privately examined by the witnesses to her wiU, apart and out of 
the presence and hearing of her husband, whether she doth make the same will 
freely and voluntarily, and without being mduced thereto by fear or threats of or 
ill usage by said husband, and says she does it wiUingly and freely ; provided, that 
no will under this act shall be valid unless made at least sixty days before the death 
of the testatrix." 

It is perfectly manifest that the opinion of Judge Key is correct, and that the 
appellant in this case did not possess the right of property in any one of these five 
slaves that^his vdfe held by the demise of her parents. The Baltimore Conference 
said, "" Manimiit your slaves," thus requiring that appellant to dispose of property 
that did not belong to him : to set at liberty those in whom he had no right, ana 
over whom he htid no control whatever. Why, they might with equal propriety 
tell him to unhorse the first Methodist minister he found on the highway, ana turn 
the horse loose beyond the power of his proper owner, or to manumit the slaves of 
every man in the state as a condition of holding his membership in their body. 
Mr. Harding had as much right to the horse, bridle, and saddle-bags of his brethren 
as to the slaves in (]^uestion, and just as much right to every slave in the state as to 
these, and could with as much propriety execute a deed of manumission on their 
behalf. I say, then, that without doubt the Baltimore Conference required of him 
to do that which it was impossible for him to do. I am at a loss to know how that 
conference could commit such an error. It really is so marvellous that I am utterly 
at a loss to account for it. 

Secondly, If the doctrine I have just laid down could in any sense be held as 
doubtful, though I cannot see how it can possibly be so held, and it should there- 
fore be said that he had property in the slaves of his vnfe, then the rale of Disci- 
pline, sect. 10, pages 209, 10, makes provision in his favour. 

" We declare that we are as much as ever convinced of the ^eat evil of slavery: 
therefore no slaveholder shall be eligible to any official station in our Church here- 
after, where the laws of the state in which he fives will admit of emancipation, and 
permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom." 

Now we maintain that, under this provisional exception to the general rule of 
our Church, he was not required to manumit these slaves, because he could not 
legally effect that manumission, even if they belonged to him, in that state. Such 
also is expressly the meaning of the second answer :-~ 

"When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a slave or slaves, by any 
means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, unless he execute, if 
it be practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the 
state in which he lives," 

This is a different phraseology expressing the same idea, and has been so decided 
by the Greneral Conference. A legal emancipation ! What is the common-sense 
meaning of this ? Such an emancipation as will put the slave in possession of his 
freedom in that state. Now could the appellant give them such liberty? I hold 
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in my hand an extract from the laws of Maryland on this sabject, from Dorsey's 
" Laws of Maryland/' in 1831. 

" And be it enacted^ That it shall hereafter be the duty of eveiy clerk of a counW^ 
in this state, whenever a deed of manumission shall be left in his office for recordf, 
and of every register of wills in every county of this state, whenever a vdD manu- 
mitting a slave or slaves shall be admitted to probate, to send„ within five days 
thereafter, (under a penalty of ten dollars for each and every omission so to do, to 
be recovered before any justice of the peace, one half whereof shall go to the 
informer, and the other half to the state,) an extract fix)m such deed or will, stating 
the pames, number, and ages of the slave or slaves so manumitted, a list whereoi, 
in the case of the will so proved, shall be filed therewith by the executor or ad- 
ministrator, to the board of managers for Maryland for removing the people of 
colour of said state ; and it shall be the duty of said board, on receiving the same, 
to notify the American Colonization Society, or the Maryland State Colonization 
Society, thereof, and to propose to such society, that they shall engage, at the 
expense of said society, to remove said slave or slaves so manumitted to Liberia ; 
and if the said society shall so engage, then it shall be the duty of the said board 
of managers to have the said slave or slaves delivered to the agent of such society, 
at such place as the said society shall appoint for receiving such slave or slaves, for 
the purpose of such removal, at such time as the said society shall appoint ; and in 
case the said society shall refuse so to receive and remove the person or persons so 
manumitted and offered ; or in case the said person or persons shall refuse so to be 
removed, then it shall be the duty of the said board of managers to remove the 
said person or persons to such other place or places beyond the limits of this state, 
as the said board shall approve of, and the said person or persons shall be vsdlling 
to go to, and provide for their reception and support such place or places as the 
bo^ may think necessary, until they shall be able to provide for themselves, out 
of any money that may be earned by their hire, or may be otherwise provided for 
that purpose ; and in case the said person or persons shall refuse to be removed to 
any place, beyond the limits of this state, and shall persist in remaining therein, then 
it shall be the duty of said board to inform the sheriff of the county wherein such 
person or persons may be, of such refusal, and it shall thereupon be the duty of 
said sheriff forthwith to arrest, or cause to be arrested, the said person or persons 
so refusing to emigrate fit)m this state, and transport the said person or persons 
beyond the Hmits of this state ; and all slaves shall be capable of receiving manu- 
mission for the purpose of removal as aforesaid, with their consent, of whatever 
age, any law to Ae contrary notwithstanding." — Chap. 281, sec. 3. 

We find a supplement to this law in 1832. 

" Chap. 145, Sec. 1. — Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
whenever the board of managers, appointed under the act to which this is a supple- 
ment, shall inform the sheriff of any county of the refusal to remove any person or 
persons therein mentioned, and shall provide a sum sufficient to defray the remo- 
val of said person or persons beyond the limits of the state, every sheriff then 
failing to comply, within the term of one month, with the duties prescribed in the 
third section of the act aforesaid, shall forfeit fifty dollars for every person he shall 
neglect so to remove, to be recoverable in the county court of his county, by action 
of debt on indictment. > 

" Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
repetd any part of the act to which this is a supplement." 

The foregoing is a copy, corrected by myself, fix)m the acts refeired to, as 
published in Dorsey's Laws of Maryland. George H. Moore, 

As8*t Librarian N. Y. Hist. Society 

May 6, 1844. 

Now frx)m these laws it is perfectly manifest that if there be a state to which the 
provisional exception of the Disciphne applies, it is the state of Maryland. The 
laws of Virginia are not by any means so strict. The brethren from Virginia will 
agree with me, that they are by no means so strict. And no one can read these 
laws without concluding that it is veiy difficult to manumit slaves there, so that 
they can eiyoy their Hberty there ; that it is indeed impossible, so fer as the laws 
of the state are concerned. And if they are free there j it is because the laws of 
the state are not executed. It will be remembered, that it was in conformity vdth 
the law of the state that this brother stated his readiness to make a pledge ; and 
•the issue is that he would not pled^-e himself to do that which the fawa forbade . 
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him to do, while he was willing to do what the laws of the state allowed, provided 
the slaves had belonged to him. This then is the issue between the appellant and 
the Baltimore Conference. He stated that he was ready to do that which the law 
provided for under the circumstances. The question will be, in the mind of every 
candid hearer, shall the vote of this General Conference side with the Baltimore 
Conference in demanding from this brother that he should submit to their condi- 
tions loithout authority from the rules of the Church, in the face of the very laws 
of that state that gave him birth, and afforded him protection in his rights and 
privileges ? Or, shall their decision be in favour of the appteUant, who stated that 
he was ready, and did pledge himself to fulfil the only condition in his power, by 
sending the slaves to Liberia, or to remove them beyond the Hmits of the state ? 

The third point in the general argument is, this construction of the Discipline has 
already received the sanction of the General Conference. I allude to the case of the 
Westmoreland local preachers four years ago. The conference will bear in mind 
that certain members of our Church in the state of Virginia appealed over and over 
again to the Baltimore Conference, as licensed local preachers, for ordination. The 
Baltimore Conference as often responded, " We will not ordain you, because you 
hold slaves." The applicants said, as citizens of Virginia they were not bound to 
^ve up their slaves, because the laws of their state would not allow them to enjoy 
freedom ; therefore they could not actually give them freedom, and that this clause 
of Discipliile made provision for thefr case. The Baltimore Conference maintained 
a different . doctrine, as you very well know. The discussion was painfully pro- 
tracted. It involved a great deal of feehng within the bounds of the Baltimore Con- 
ference. The complainants first went to the General Conference at Cincinnati in 
1836, and asked to be united to the Vfrginia Conference, but the Baltimore friends 
opposed. They were clever fellows, and could not b^ spared, though, according to 
the doctrines held by the Baltimore Conference, they were practically sinners. But 
now they were very clever fellows ! I know, sir, that an unworthy motive could 
not enter the bosom of the members of the Baltimore Conference on a subject of 
the kind ; but because of the unfortunate and unfriendly aspect of the case, it Tvas 
believed in Virginia, much to the discredit of the Baltimore Conference, that it 
was because of the loaves and fishes. Well, sfr, failing in their application to the 
Cincinnati Conference of 1836, they came up to the General Conference at Balti- 
more in 1840, and asked them to vindicate their rights by settling this issue. The 
Greneral Conference referred the memorial to an able committee, of which Dr. 
Bascom was chairman — a committee ftdly competent to respond to the memorial. 
Thefr report was submitted to the General Conference, and adopted by them. The 
whole of it has been published. It contains an able and conclusive argument 
vindicating tlje constructicn put upon the clause of the Discipline by the memori- 
alists, and concludes with the following resolution : — 

" Resolved, by the delegates of the several annual conferences, in General Con- 
ference assembled. That under the provisional exception of the general rule of 
the Church on the subject of slavery, the simple holdmg of slaves, or mere owner- 
ship of slave property, in states or territories where the laws do not admit of 
emancipation, and permit the Uberated slave to enjoy freedom, constitutes no leg&l 
barrier to the election or ordination of ministers to the various grades of office 
known in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and cannot, therefore, 
be considered as operating any forfeiture of right in view of such election or ordi- 
nation." 

This, sfr, was adopted by the General Conference. And if language can settle 
any point on earth, the language of this resolution goes to settle the construction 
we have put on this rule of Discipline, viz., that the brethren holding slaves in 
those states that do not permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom, are not, under 
the Discipline of our Church, required to emancipate thefr slaves. 

Now, sir, I beg to call the attention of the conference to this point. This action 
of the General Conference was intended finally to settle a long-contested issue 
between the Baltimore Conference and certain members of the Church, and does 
it not settle it fairly and unequivocally ? I appeal to this conference, if it were <to 
be looked for that an annual conference, cherishing due respect for the decisions of 
the Greneral Conference, should proceed within four years after the passage of this 
very resolution to trample it under thefr feet, and act on another construction of the 
role of Discipline, defining the terms of membership, and thus throw overboard 
one of their own body ? Was this to be expected 1 So far as I feel myself 
entitled to any judgment in this matter, I say it was not ! The act was wrong, 
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and we had a right, under the circumstances, to expect that the Baltimore Con* 
ference would not thus have disregarded the decision of the General Conference. 
I take it upon me to s&j, that the decision referred to settled that point; and the 
appellant was not requu-ed under the laws of the state of Maryland, and under 
that decision upon our laws of Discipline, to manumit these slaves, because the act 
would not secure their freedom. I need not stop to notice, that, though that law 
was passed, and that report and resolution adopted for the government of the Bal- 
timore Conference, they have never ordained these men. 

Mr. Collins. That's the fact. It was no law ; it was only a resolution. 

Dr. Smith. We maintain, therefore, that the refusal to comply with the demand 
of the Baltimore Conference w^as no violation of the rules of Discipline, and also, 
that as a conscientious and humane man, Mr. Harding could do no more than he 
proposed to do. It is admitted by all the delegation that he was ready to send 
every one of these slaves, with their consent, to Liberia. What more could he do, 
as a humane man ? Should he send them there without their consent ? Should he 
separate parents and children and their friends, without their consent, and compel 
them to find refuge in the bosom of Africa ? Should he have done so ? He was 
willing BO to do, icith their consent, and I ask what more could humanity ask or 
Christianity require ? Let me at this point briefly examine the requisitions made 
upon him. They wanted him to hold two of the slaves in perpetual bondage. 
Did you mark that ? Yes ! the decision of that conference required him to hold 
two of the slaves in perpetual bondage, one till he was 28 and two till they were 
33 ! Now, sir, I beg leave to ask what eastern man, consistently with his princi- 
ples, can vote to sustain the Baltimore Conference in this instance ? Stick to your 
principles, abide by them, and you cannot sustain them in their action ! On the 
other hand, Harding, on the principle of the most ultra eastern member here, 
pledges himself to let them go to Africa or any free state. What more could he 
do ? What more would the laws permit him to do ? And what eastern man wdll 
fail to sustain him in this ? He intended this, and does now intend it, so far aa he 
has a right to control his movements on the suWect. 

My third general ground is, that the spirit of our Discipline does not, any more 
than the letter of it, justify the Baltimore Conference in^their suspension of this 
brother. The spirit of the Discipline is a vague term, but I may explain. I mean, 
tiien, that the general design and tendency of the rules of our Discipline on the 
subject of slavery do not justify that conference in their course. I hold that the 
rules of our Discipline on this subject are exclusively conservative. The whole 
Discipline is conservative, and I claim to be a conservative myself. I stand by 
Methodist Discipline ; and if any man claims to be conservative, and will not stand 
on the same broad platform, I deny that he is one, and will contest jt every inch. 
I repeat, our Discipline is conservative. Hear it. " What shall be done for the 
extirpation of the evil of slavery? Ans. 1. We declare that we are as much as 
ever convinced of the great evil of slavery." I believe it — with all my heart I 
subcsribe to it. And I can repeat that language wdth a feeling that none, except 
those from the south, like circumstanced, can possibly do. I say it is an evil, 
because I feel it to be an evil. And who cannot say the same that has trod the 
soil of the south ? It is an evil. The Discipline declares the truth, the whole 
truth, and so far as it relates to the case, nothing but the truth ; and a truth which, 
from our connection with the subject, we are not ashamed to own, nor afraid to 
proclaim on the housetops, here or elsew^here. Is not this enough ? What more 
can the brethren ask ? What more would they ask from the south as a sacrifice on 
the. altar of union than this broad, unqualified declaration ? This, sir, is unques 
tionably conservatism. But, sir, it is not such conservatism as is represented by 
the cabs of your city, always, when the horse is taken out, letting down on one 
side. No, sir, that is not the principle of conservatism, for conservatism always 
involves principles appropriate to two sides. On the other hand, I should say 
that while the Disciphne deprecates the evil of slavery, it requires the members 
of the Church within those states to conform their action to the rules or laws of 
those states in which they live. This is assuming the doctrine that though slavery 
is au evil, and a ^eat evil, it is not necessarily a sm. There's the other side of the 
question. And is it not clearly so ? Now, we of the south take both sides of the 
question — it is a great evil, it is not necessarily a sin; and we ask no more of you. 
DUt we maintain that it is not a sin, and we demand this concession on your part. 
They are conservatives who take both sides, and not those who are one-sided in 
their doctrine, practice, and votes. 
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To recur to the principles or position we have just laid down : — ^we say that slave- 
ry is an evil, and that southern people know and feel it to be an evil. Who knows 
how much the shoe pinches but he who wears it ? And who more than we who 
have been compelled to submit to it, from our cradle to the present moment ; and 
on whom the wrong has been inflicted by these verjy brethren of the north — ^the 
north, who refuse to Kelp us in this our calamity. Who know it so well to be an 
evil, as they who but a few years ago were ready to take legislative action on the 
subject? In 1831, so rife was the popular feemig and the popular sentiment on 
this subject, that there is not a doubt — so sorely did we in Virginia feel the evil — 
that long before this day some act of gradual manumission would have passed but 
for that which, after all, ma.j prove to have been the happy interference of northern 
abolitionists. I know this is sti*an^e ground for you to hear me take ; but which I 
think I shall make as clear as the light of heaven to the mind of every candid hear- 
er in this conference. We felt the evils and poaned under them so deeply, and 
so heartily did we long to get rid of them, that &om the debates in 1831, in the Vir« 
ginia legislature, and tne popular sentiment expressed in the pulpit and through the 
press, no doubts were entertained that the state was about to adopt immediate 
measures for its gradual extirpation. Eighteen thousand dollars per annum were 
appropriated to advance the colonization interest only as an intimation that any rea- 
sonable claim for colonization upon the treasury of Virginia should be honoured. 
Why was it not carried out ? Why, just at this juncture, when the bow of promise 
was beginning to span the heavens, and the long-prayed-for hour was about to come 
upon us in a& its glory — ^behold this dark cloud rises in the north and east, and 
though but the size of a man's hand in the beginning, it increased and passed over 
the whole north ! It flung the dark shadows of its coming events over the moral 
hemisphere of the south, and mantled all in sackcloth and mourning ! The tide of co- 
lonization was arrested — ^it rolled back, and the friends of the cause were left to mourn 
over their disappointments. And yet in the face of all this, results have shown that 
while Grod never can direct anything that is wrong, yet his hand was in this mat- 
ter, in permitting. the error, or the wickedness, I w3l not say which, to bring about 
a good result. At that very time your agents in Liberia, resident coloured men, 
wrote back, " Stay your hand. If you are not more select in the choice of those 
you send here, we shall be reduced to a heathen state. Send us colom8ts,'but send 
us select men. Don't send us corn-field hands — ^they are not fit for freedom." 

This, sir, was a wise and a sage remark ; not the result of profound philosophical 
investigation, it is true, but the spontaneous promptings of practical observation. 
And wnat is the principle on which it operates ? Why, that in forming a colony 
you can pour into it a heterogeneous mass, only so far as it can be received into the 
body politic, and impart strength and vigour to the body. But if, instead of impart- 
ing strength, they give their own character to the body, the consequences wiU be cer- 
tain ruin and destruction. I will give you an illustration. I hesitate not to say, and 
many will sustain me in declaring, that if the amount of vice and ignorance fix>m 
Catholic Europe, and particularly Ireland, now poured like a flood into the bosom 
of this vast republic, had swept into the in&nt colonies of Jamestown or Plymouth 
Bock, never would you have seen this fair republic spring up, striking its roots deep 
in the soil, and spreading its branches from Maine to Mississippi, and from the At- 
lantic almost to tfie Pacific Ocean. But now, since this country has grown up td 
maturity, and taken the elevation and power of a great state, we can take in these 
vast crowds, and yet our political and moral character remains imharmed. The 
firm bases of our civil institutions are unmoved ; the deep foundations of social and 
civil life have not been reached ; and we are privileged to cherish the hope that 
time, in its rapid roll, will but strengthen and perpetuate our civil and religious 
liberty, Tvhile we continue to be an asylum for the ignorance, viae, infidelity, and 
what is worse than all combined, the Popery of Europe. Now, had Liberia been 
so colonized, it would have been ruined. Such a mass as Virginia was rapidly pour- 
iiwf into it would have reduced it to its original heathen conmtion. What prevent- 
ed such a result? The abolition excitement, and nothing else. Thanks to them, 
then, that we have a colony on the coast of Africa to spread itself out, and yet be- 
come an asylum for every freed slave if he pleases to go there ; and I pray God that 
he may speed the happy day. I am aware that our abolition brethren never in 
tended this, and therefore they may be compared to an enemy who plunges a dag- 
ger into your side, but which only opens some dangerous abscess. And you are 
mistaken if you think I have* any animosity against abolition brethren. I believe 
God will use them as instruments, bad or good, as they may be 
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Now, sir, I have enlarged for a purpose which cannot foil to have been perceiv- 
ed. I ask, again, who are the conservatives ? Those who maintain one side of the 
Discipline, that slavery is a great evil, but will not concede the principle that it is 
not necessarily a sin ? or, are they the conservatives who take both sides of the 
book ? Such is a conservafive, and all who symbolize with Jum. I have heard a 
different doctrine from a very unexpected quarter. The case has been put with the 
abolitionists proper standing at one extreme, the southern portion of the Church 
standing at the other extreme, distinguished by holding this doctrine, that slavery 
is a great political and social blessing. Sir, did you ever hear that doctrine advo- 
■^ted by a southern minister of the Methodist Church in your life ? I declare to 
you, I never heard such a doctrine before. Forty-one years have passed over my 
head, twenty of which have been devoted to the service of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, as a southern minister, preaching to the master and the slave ; and never 
m my life did I hear that doctrine until I heard it imputed to southern brethren 
on the floor of this conference, from a man, too, who claimed to be a conservative 
— a middle man, standing between the two extremes, like a mediator, j)utting his 
hands on both, and bidding them be reconciled. If I understand it rightly, the 
DiscipUne is conservative, because it occupies the middle ground between the two ; 
and so stand the southern men. The difference between us and either extreme, is 
just the difference between plain right and plain wrong. There is a clear, bold, 
vigorous line of demarcation. The parution wall betwixt right and wrong is as 
high as heaven, and it must be scaled before an entrance can be made from the 
right to the wrong. If you belong to us, take the ground of the Discipline and law. 
You make an imaginary extremity, and then assume to yourselves to be middle men. 
Now on this broad platform the southern Church stands : — Slavery is a great evil, 
but beyond our control ; yet not necessarily a sin. We must then quietly submit 
to a necessity which we cannot control or remedy, endeavouring to carry the Gospel 
of salvation to both masters and slaves. 

Ultra anti-slavery men deny the great principles assumed, and maintain the doc- 
trine that slavery is necessarily a sin under all circumstances. And now for the ap- 
plication of the whole subject to the case in hand. I regret to declare that it is my 
honest conviction, that all the action of the Baltimore Conference in this case sym- 
bolizes with the principles of ultra-aboUtionism. The Discipline of the Church, I 
have shov^m, clearly recognizes this brother in the relation m which he stands to 
slavery. The laws of Maryland do not make him the possessor of slaves. And yet 
the action of the Baltimore Conference requires him to manumit them — the slaves 
that he never owned. A legal opinion was given in and confirmed, and yet they 
persisted in their demand ! How could they do that on the principle of the conser- 
vative character of our Discipline ? They could not, yet they did it, clearly on the 
doctrine that slavery is a sin under all circumstances. 

The first argument brought by the advocates of this position is, that slavery is 
wrong in the abstract. What is slavery ? Why, in its very nature it is a concrete 
act. What is it when taken abstractly ? Why, it is the act taken away from all its 
circumstances. Take away from slavery all its circumstances, and how will any 
man predicate right or vn-ong of such a thing ? It is neither right nor is it v^nrong, 
abstracted from its circumstances. But perhaps, in common parlance, slavery in the 
abstract is the simple overt act of slavery, which is inseparable from circumstances. 
Yet we vriU take it so, though it is a sort of hair-spbtting business. It is then 
the government of man by physical force. Is it anything more ? Can it possibly 
be anything less ? And will you undertake to say that the government of man by 
physical force is wrong ? Grovemment by physical force ! Why, the inhabitants of 
Sing Sing prison are detained there by physical force, and vdthout their consent. 
And will you un^f rtake to say that such control of man by physical force is wrong ? 
I imagine, sir, that no one will say that. What is true of Em abstraction in this 
sense ? Why, that it is right or wrong according to its circumstances, as with mur- 
der. Murder itself is wrong. Murder in the abstract is neither right nor vn-ong. 
Taking life is right or wrong according to its circumstances. And if the abstract or 
overt act of taking life be done accormng to the established laws of the country, or 
in self-defence, it is taking life on a correct principle. If done contrary to law or 
with malice aforethought, it is murder, and therefore wrong. And so with slavery 
It is right or vrrong, to be justified or condemned, according to its circumstances. 

^ A second argument on the abstract question is, that what is vn*ong in the begin 
ning can never become right by continuance. Applied to slavery it is this. It was 
wrong to bring these slaves from Africa, and it can never be right to detain them 
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here. This is false in principle and in practice ; for if there be no prescription in 
politics by which things once wrong become right, then all the claims and posses- 
sions of the present generation are wrong, and to this day founded in injustice and 
oppression. And wherefore ? Because tnere is scarcely a government now on the 
earth that has not had its origin in robbery, oppression, and wrong, more or less ; 
and if these can never change, why the possessions of man all over the world remain 
held in crime to this day ! Take, for example, the Norman conquest of England— 
as lawless a sweep of robbery as any that ever darkened the pages of history — and 
if this doctrine be correct, there is not a legal claim in existence in England to one 
foot of her soil. Take, sir, the conquest of your own country — save my own native 
state, and I am proud to make an exception in her favour — ^the Indian is the original 
owner of the soil fix)m which he was driven ; of the soil that gave him birth ; and at 
this very day, the land where sleep his fathers back to unknown generations, this 
land is his, not yours ; and if the principle laid down is just, give him back the rights 
he once enjoyed, and the land that was his dear and social home. 

But, we say, that it is indispensable to the well being of human society, that 
there be principles of prescriptive right acknowledged and acted upon, and that 
the original wrong should ultimately become right, when the redress of that wrong 
would mflict a greater evil than the original wrong. So slavery may have had its 
origin in wrong, cruelty, oppression, and robbery ; yet if the redress of that wrong 
would be a greater evil than the wrong itself, then it is to be assumed as right. 
And it remains with the opposition to show that the wrongs can be redressed 
without interfering more prejudicially with the institutions of society. Does any 
one doubt that the patriarch Abraham was a slaveholder, or that slavery existed 
among the Jews, and that, too, under the divine sanction aud by divine apporut- 
ment? Of that we are assured on the authority of God's word. But, then, we are 
sure that the Divine Being could neither appoint nor sanction anything that was 
in itself independentiy and absolutely wrong. It must, therefore, have been right, 
under the peculiar circumstances of Abi*aham and of the Jewish nation. And what 
was right m one instance may be right in another. What were the circumstances 
imder which slavery was in these cases we know not — no man knows — but we are 
bound to allow the fact. 

What was true on the subject of slavery in the days of the aposties ? In Greece, 
at that time, there were about ninety slaves to every four hundred freemen, that 
is, about one-fifth of the whole population were slaves ; and Rome was at that time 
the greatest slave-market in the world, where millions were bought and sold under 
the reign of the Cesars. Now the system of slavery in those days was the most 
unhallowed that is recorded on the pages of history ; and they must know littie 
indeed of American slavery who put it on a footing with that of Greece and Rome. 
Now, if in the days of Christ it passed unreproved, though existing in a bold and 
palpable form — ^if there were no warning epistles written to the Churches on the 
subject at the instance of the apostles, surely it is fair to conclude that it is not 
" necessarily a sin." They could not but be cognizant of its existence, since St. 
Paul himself recognizes the relation of master and servant or slave on the same 
principles that he did the civil government. This was an absolute monarchy. The 
lives of his subjects were at the disposal of the sovereign ; St. Paul was in the hands 
of the civil power, and don't you suppose that he saw and felt the evils of so des- "* 
potic a government ? And so with slavery. The particular authority of the master 
over the slave was ft great evil, yet Paul acknowledged both the civil government 
and the system of slavery. He required all Christians to submit to the civil autho- 
rity, offensive as it was ; and he required all masters to treat their slaves as became 
masters, and slaves to be obedient to their masters. What did he intend by all 
this ? Why, that it was his duty as a minister to preach, and watch, aud labour, 
and thus bring about that state of things in society that would best indicate the 
necessity for a different form of government, and a different state of society. As a 
private citizen he might have faflen out with the government, as a matter concern- 
ing his own personal and private feelings ; but as a minister of the Church he felt 
it nis duty to pursue that course which would make a different form of government 
as practicable as it is at all times desirable. So we of the south see in slavery an 
evil ; but in the circumstances we feel justified in our course, and, indeed, cannot 
avoid it. And we feel that we should be doing an infinitely greater wrong by alter- 
ing the condition of the slaves, under present and existing cu'cumstances. Our duty 
as a Church and as ministers is to labour by preaching to bless both master and 
servant GJo preach among them. Get master and servant both converted, and 
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thus bnng about a different state of things, and then a different state of society wiL 
be practicable as well as desirable, and thus, and thus only, can we occupy the 
broad conservative platform of our Discipline. 

They affirm of slavery in the south, that its origin was wicked — ^that the slaves 
were first acquired at the expense of our brother's blood. Admit it all. Yet the 
hand of Grod is above, and it is his to overrule everything for good. Go with me 
to the southern plantation, where our missionaries have been preaching for years . 
Come with me through the length and breadth of this land ! Converse with the 
slaves on the subject of religion, and you wiU find thousands " clothed and in iheir 
right minds" — happy in the love of Grod. Their condition is better, a thousand 
times better, than if they had remained in Africa. They would there have sunk lower 
and lower, without any knowledge of a Saviour, ^r there can be little doubt that 
had not their bondage and slavery awakened the S3rmpathies of mankind in their 
behalf there would not have been such mighty efforts to evangelize Africa and other 
portions of the world. They were in darkness — gross darkness ; but who will not 
say that " the people who sat in darkness have seen a great light," and that the state 
of the slaves is now better than it was before their bondage ? I feel a deep interest 
in this matter. I am emphatically a negro preacher. I watch over them, attend 
their revivals, lead their classes, and labour among them from year to year ; and 
have a heart as full of sympathy and love for them as any man's. 

What is the duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the subject of slavery ? 
There is danger of her stepping out of the track of duty, and enga^g herself in 
political relatiorfs, and thus becoming a politico-ecclesiastical estsubhshmerit. The 
Christian Advocate and Journal has correctly told us that we have no right to make 
laws. The very day you begin to make laws, you err, and the laymen will then 
have a right to representation ; and have it they must, and have it they shall, if it 
can possibly be secured to them. Your government can be defended only on the 
ground that you make no laws. ^ What, then, are you to do ? Just tell the people 
what are the plain laws of God's' word. Do that, and the people ^11 not find fault 
with you ; partisans may, but the intelligent of other denominations, and the whole 
body of your own Church, will not complain of you for that. The ministers are set 
apart to explain religion, to enforce God's laws, and teach the doctrines of the Bible, 
and should let all political subjects alone. I have now had the right to vote for 
more than twenty years, but I have never yet exercised it. It is no part of my 
business to meddle with politics. I do not, however, consider my omission to vote 
as an example for imitation. But, in regard to the principle that governs me, I 
shall never reconcile it to myself to interfere with pohtics further than as a private 
citizen. I have a terrible warfare against this thin^. I don't believe in this doc- 
trine of Methodist ministers having to do with politics. The genius of our govern- 
ment is against it. I think that we should confine ourselves to our proper ministe- 
rial duties. 

I suppose we ministers can never interfere with any legislation Dn political mat- 
ters. And our laymen can come — (Some remarks were here lost by the reporter.) 
The genius of our Church government requires that we confine ourselves exclu- 
sively to spiritual matters. " My kingdom," says the Saviour, " is not of this 
world" — ^it is spiritual. Any interference by this General Conference, directly or 
indirectly, as an ecclesiastical council, with any political questions or relations what- 
ever, is inappropriate to our duties, and extremely dangerous in its results. We 
are destined to become a great people. No human causes, that are likely to be 
brought to bear, can prevent our becoming the most numerous and popular branch 
of the American Church. (God grant that when we come to be this great people, 
the glory may not have departed from us !) But when this state of things shall 
come, what will be the condition of the country and the Church, if our ministers 
should not confine themselves, as ministers, exclusively to their appropriate spirit- 
ual duties, and leave the political questions and relations of the country to be man- 
aged by the la^en of the Church and other citizens ? Why, sir, it is perfectly 
manifest, that if in that day it shall be found that the same men, whether laymen or 
preachers, who are making rules for the government of the Church, are also at the 
same time members of the different state legislatures, or of the general goverament, 
they will be making laws for the government of the state. With the reins of civil 
government in one hand, and the reins of ecclesiastical government in the other, 
what will be more easy than to unite both reins in one hand — or, in other words, 
unite Church and State ? This, sir, is the unhappy result to be deprecated. It is 
ihi? that makes any action of this body upon a subject purely political a just cause 
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of sofipieion by any discriminating mind. Do not, then, complain of the 'south, when 
she admonishes you to let the subject ^f slavery alone, because more appropriate 
to the civil legislature. The Scriptures furnish you with no example of ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation on the subject of slavery, although it existed in the days of Christ 
and the apostles, in a far more objectionable form than in the present day. The 
duty of the Church is plain. If you would bring around that state of things in the 
south, in which a different social condition will be as practicable as it is at all times 
confessedly desirable, let the General Conference, let all the ministers in the Church, 
confine themselves to their appropriate calling — let them preach the grace of Christ-" 
and they will accomplish then: object. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 8. 

Mr, Collins, of the Baltimore Conference, commenced his reply to Dr. Smith. 
He said, — 

T take the management of this case not without diffidence. To appear in defence 
of one of the oldest annual conferences in the Methodist Episcopal Church; one 
that has always stood by the Discipline of the Church, " in weal and wo ;" that has 
done the utmost in her power to maintain the purity of our institutions entirely untar 
nished, might be considered a matter of some surprise to any man. * 

I am fortified, however, in the conviction that the Baltimore Conference, in this 
matter as in all others of her official action, is not only pure, but above suspicion ; 
and she has her best defence when her own acts speak in their own proper lan- 
guage. I am aware that the delicacy of the subject has invested it with consider- 
able interest. Slavery and aboUtionism have a^tated the civil and ecclesiastical 
tribunals of our land, and for a long time convulsed the country ; and, of course, 
everything that has reference to slavery, or is connected with it, is a matter of pe- 
culiar interest. It is supposed, and I believe it to be the feet, that this appeal will 
bring up the connection of Methodism and Methodist preachers with slavery more 
distinctly and clearly than any other question ever brought before this conference ; 
and I am fuUy aware that we shall need all the prudence, and caution, and care, ^ 
and freedom from excitement, that we can possibly bring to the management of 
this case : and I pray God to grant us wisdom, and prudence, and discretion, that 
we piay feU upon the best means to promote the glory of Grod and the welfare of 
his Church. "^ 

I certainly was delighted to hear many of the expressions that fell fi-om my fiiend 
frt)m Virginia. I must congratulate him upon his conversion, for until yesterday 
morning I knew not that he, or those that think \dth him, were to be regarded as 
conservative — on this question. I am delighted to hear that they are so. I listened 
with pleasure to the warm and ardent manner in which he admitted the doctrines 
of the Discipline, in regard to the great evil of slavery. I was particularly delighted 
at it, as well as with his declaration, that he never had heard in the south, that 
slavery was to be regarded as a social good, and the confirmatory response of the 
southern delegations. I was gratified with all that was said, but could not help 
thinking, for the life of me, of a certain resolution passed at the Georgia Annu^ 
Conference, that " slavery is not a moral evil !" Not a moral evil ! I should like 
to know what kind of an evil the prosecutor considers slavery. On the floor of the 
General Conference of 1836 and 1840, slavery was defended by a member of his 
own delegation, as in accordance with the word of Grod. I was pleased at the "^ 

remarks of brother Smith yesterday morning. I have seen a pamphlet, written by 
iVlr. Sims, a Methodist preacher,* in which a very different view^ is presented to 
that which I was glad to hear advanced by Dr. Smith ; and though he says that 
every man with sense enough to go to mill, would refiise to acknowledge such a 
sentiment, yet I know one of the most eminent of our clergy who has done so, and 
who had more than sense enough "to go to mill." 

Still I am gratified at the change of sentiment, and at the change of tone still more 
BO. There is, nevertheless, a drawback to all this ; for my worthy fiiend in carry- 
ing out some of his abstractions, w^hich are always doubtful in character and dan- 
gerous in issue, has involved lumself in an apparent contradiction. He believes 
slaveiy to be an evil in fact, and a great evil ; he says that the southerners are 
groaning under it, and that it is their affliction and sorrow; and yet contends that 
circumstances can make that thing good which in its commencement was evil. He 
deprecates the Afidcan slave trade as abominable, and the means employed to secure 
* This is an error: thb pamphlet referred to, though often attnbated to Prof. E. D. Sims, who 
is a Methodist preacher, was written by A. J). Sims, Esq., a lawyer in Darlington, S. C. 
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slaves as vile and treacherous; but that circumstai^ces have taken away all that was 
offensive in its character, until slavery, as existing now, is right. If so, I contend 
upon his own showing, it cannot be a great evil. 

There is also another drawback. With all his strong expressions with respect to 
the great evil of slavery, before he got throuffh with the " abstraction," he placed 
human beings on the same ground aS the lands of New-England and Pennsylvania, 
as goods and chattels. These things detract from ttte virarm and strong declara 
tions of my friend on this subject. Still I will give him credit for being a conserva- 
tive as far as he goes. 

I shall notfoUow the prosecutor in all his remarks, for though I listened with 
much interest to his able and powerful speech — a speech that did credit to his head 
and heart — there was a great deal that had nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion ; and if oiu" case had had the small-pox, two-thirds of his remarks would never 
ha^ caught it. They had no relation to the case at all, and do not operate except 
to break down the fair issue which w^e wish to make before this conference. I shall 
tiy to meet the case on its merits, and place the question on its true basis. 

The prosecutor first complained of our journal, and strove hard to make the im- 
pression — and may have succeeded, to some extent — that there was informality in 
^ that journal. There is none whatever, not a particle of it, and he failed so clearly 
to make it out, that he dropped it suddenly. There was no real trial here, and there 
is everything in the journal that ought to be recorded in its pages. Let us look at 
it feirly. On the calling of the name of Mr. Harding at the conference in 1844, his 
presidinff elder stated that by marriage he had become connected with slavery. 
Mr. Haming assented to the statement made by the presiding elder; whereupon 
the case was referred to a committee. They reported that the appellant be required 
to manumit his slaves at spe«;ified ages, and give a pledge to the conference to that 
effect. He reftised to abide by their decision, or to give the pledge required. He 
was " laboured" with, (as our friends the Quakers say,) during the whole conference. 
Finally a committee was appointed to induce him to accede to the requisition of his 
brethren, and they reported that suter all he had refused to comply. 

Mr. Harding. Was that committee a committee to labour? They were ap- 
pointed to inquire whether there was any le^al difficulty in the case. 

Mr. Slicer. The case is as the representative states it. 

Mr. Collins. The great matter is this — Mr. Harding reftised to abide by the de- 
cision of the conference. He would not move a step on the issue. The question 
then became, whether the Baltimore Conference was to bow to Harding, or he to 
the conference — whether we were to give up the ^ound always occupied by us on 
this delicate subject, or whether he should yield to us — whether he should be per- 
mitted to beard the conference, or we should bring him up to the mark, and make 
the rule bear uporf him. When we found- that all attempts at reasoning with him 
were disregarded, and that all the means that brotherly affection could suggest and 
employ were ineffectual, we suspended him, as the only resource we had in the 
premises. All this is stated in the journal ; clearly, ftiUy, fairly, distinctly stated. 
What else do you want ? What more was necessary ? There were no witnesses 
exsunined on the occasion, for we wanted none. Brother Haiding admitted the 
fact, which indeed was notorious. He admitted it by his non-denial of it before 
the committee, and by his response and pleadings in the premises, and all that we 
had to do was to bring him to the bar of the conierence to answer for that which he 
acknowledged when the presiding elder made the statement of the fact. There 
was not a question raised for a moment as to whether he was innocent or guilty of 
what the presiding elder had charged him with. He pleaded guilty lo it. There 
were no witnesses, and therefore the journal states all that it coufi state ; the " ques- 
tions" were never asked, the " answers to them" never received, and therefore no 
" entry ^ or record made of them on the journal. 

"the prosecution next relied upon the testimony of brother Gere, whose recoUec 
tions of the case were different from those of any other member of his delegation. 
If that brother were to state undeniably, positively, and distinctly, that he remem 
bered the pledge in the words he states, then of course the negative testimony 
could not be sustained ; for I am not of the opinion of the Irishman, who complained 
of being found guilty of the charge of theft, on the testimony of one witness, on the 
ground that he could bring a hundred persons who could testify that they never 
had seen him steal. If, therefore, brother Gere does give positive and distinct tes- 
timony to the fact he states, I admit at once its weignt and authority, and I now 
call upon him fo answer me a question — 
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" Are your impressions distinct and positive that Harding said, that he and his 
wife would consent that these persons should go to a free state?" 

Dr Smith. That is not the subject; but that brother Harding pledged himself, 
for his wife and for himself, that he would send them^to Africa it they wished, or 
that they might go to a free state. 

Mr. Collins. Very well, I put it in that form. 

Mr. Grere. I will state, as nearly as I can, what I said yesterday morning. I did 
not say that my recollection was distincty but that the impression on my mind was 
as distinct and clear as if it had been told me yesterday morning. But I said that 
I might be mistaken, and I was aroused to this from what brother Griffith said, 
otherwise I had no idea that any one would have doubted it. Brother Morgan re- 
ferred to the case of brother Hansberger, and said that he had pledged himself as I 
had said brother Harding had done. I think that I may have identified them. I 
have been trying to conform to my brethren, but I still say that the impression re- 
mains, though I may have confounded the two cases. 

Mr. Collins. I will show you now, in confirmation of brother Morgan's account, 
that brother Gere must be mistaken. If brother Harding had ever given the pledge 
which he says he did — ^pledging himself and his wife — such was the disposition 
of the Baltimore Conference, that there would have been no such action as that 
which brings this business here. I know that he never did. But let that pass. 

Mr. Harding. I did pledge myself as brother Gere says. 

Mr. Collins. Why, Mr. President, it is all we asked for. How could the case 
have got here if he had pledged himself to do the very thing we asked him to do. 
We would have given him the whole year. It is all /asked. 

Mr. Harding. You never did ask it, sir. It never was asked. 

Mr. CoUins. Why, sir, we should then have acted very strangely, for that is aU 
we asked in the resolution. Hear it. 

" Resolved, That brother Harding be required to execute, and cause to be re 
corded, a deed securing the manumission of the slaves hereinafter mentioned, &c., 
&c., and that brother Harding be required to give to this conference a* pledge that 
the said manumission shall be effected during the ensuing conference year." 

I shall proceed now to reply to the material parts of the argument for the pro 
secution in this matter. 

First. That the laws of Maryland do not admit of manumission. Now, sir, this is 
not according to the fact in the case. The opinion of Judge Key has been read to 
the effect that slaves cannot be manumitted in Maryland ;. but the first law they 
read directly contradicts the opinion. The law of 1831 specifies the course that 
shall be taken with regard to manumitted slaves. It provides three modes of dis- 
posing of them. First. They may go to Africa ; or second, to the non-slaveholding 
states ; and thirdly, if they feiil to do so, the sheriff is required, not to take them up . 
and sell them again into slavery, but to convey them, against their vdU if need be, 
beyond the bounds of the state. The slave once free in Maryland is for ever free. 
The question does not lie on that ground. By the laws of Virginia, if a maniunitted 
slave remains one year in the state after his manumission he can be re-enslaved ; 
. but in Maryland, when once free, he can never be re-enslaved. That is the law 
referred to by the prosecution, and it contradicts Jud^e Key, and is directly against 
the ground taken. The law of 1832 simply concurs m this provision of the former 
law, and increases the fine upon the sheriff, if he refiises or fails to comply with the 
requisitions of the statute. But all its enactments clearly and distinctly recognize 
manumission. The law of 1843 is a strange and singular law. Its fundamental 
feature is against the law of Grod, for that makes man tne head of his wife, and this 
law takes man from tiie position assigned to him by the Supreme Being. And I am 
satisfied that this law will work such evil, that as a matter of necessity it will have 
to be repealed. I hope, therefore, that you will not judge us by this law. We 
cannot answer for the tergiversation of the laws of Maryland, and cannot conform 
to all their changes. As they have gon^ so far as to pass a law deposing man from 
his rightful place in the domestic economy — a place assigned to hun fi*om the be- 
ginning of time by positive divine injunction — they may pass a law requiring him 
to obey his wife. What may have been the intention of the legislature in passing 
this law I know not. They may have intended, in a sinister way, to nail slavery 
fisister than ever, and to rivet its chains more firmly. They had attempted to pa.«is 
a law which outraged public sentiment on this subject. It raised the indignation 
of the people to such a pitch, that they were compelled to retract it, after gettiti;; 
it into the senate. Foiled in that, they may have intended to do that by stealth 
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which they cotdd not accomplish openly, and binding the fetters still more stron^y, 
render slaveiy more permanent, and manmnission more difficult. But the eyes of 
the people of Maryland wiU be opened to the iniquity and oppression of this law 
also, and the legislature will be driven to repeal it. Or the intention may have been 
benevolent, as the law heretofore provided that if a man married a wife vdth slaves, 
they became his property by such marriage, and could be seized by his creditors ; 
hence this is entitled a law to regulate conjugal rights as they regard property. I 
say it may be benevolent in its design, and be intended to secure to the female pro- 
tection, if so unfortunate as to be married to one whose extravagance or crime may 
reduce him to insolvency, and she be turned out to penury and want. 

Nothing at all is said m this law about manumission. It repeals no law. There 
is no repealing clause in it, and it might be safely and well argued whether such a 
law were worth one cent. It does not destroy the power to manumit. In one of 
its sections it provides, that if the husband and wiie unite, the slaves can be dis- 
posed of. Its only operation in this particular is to render manumission more diffi- 
cult, by requiring the co-operation of the wife. Nor does it increase the difficulty 
much, if any. No pious and intelligent woman, (such as Mrs. Harding doubtless 
is,) who has a husband in whose judgment and discretion she confides, will jeopard 
his standing — especially if he be a Christian minister — ^for the consideration of a 
few slaves. 

A member called Mr. C. to order, on the ground of making remarks prejudicial 
to the character of the ladies. 

Dr. Smith hoped the speaker would not be interrupted, but allowed to go on 
without restraint, and say whatever he thought important to his case. Besides, he 
(Dr. S.) had the ri^ht of reply. 

Mr. Collins. It is a fair argument. I do not impeach the ladies at aU. I deny 
the allegation that I made any remark that could be construed into any such mean- 
ing. I say that the ladies love their husbands so tenderly, and with such aflfection- 
ate devotion to their interests and happiness, that if the husband wished it, they 
would yield 'such a point at once, and not jeopardize his standing for the sake of a 
few negroes. What I meant was, that the effort had not been made ; — ^that if half 
the pains were taken in order to obtain her consent, if such were necessary, to the 
manumission of these negroes, that were used in wooing the lady, the application 
would have been successful. I, therefore, always suspect the man to be a slave- 
holder at heart who rests his defence on such a plea. When God arrested man in 
Paradise, and questioned him concerning his transgression, he said — The woman 
had deceived him. I always thought that a dastardly act on the part of Adam. We 
are very easily tempted to do what we want to do, and then rest the blame on 
others ; and my sex has kept up the dastardly conduct to the present time. We 
lay our wrongs and cvila upon our wives, when they cannot be heard in self- 
vindication. 

Sir, I would not set up such a defence as this. I would scorn to do it ; and I 
know foU well, I am perfectly convinced in my judgment, that if the appellant 
wrantedto manumit these slaves, his wife would not stand in the way one moment. 
He need not to have brought that plea here. The difficulty is with Mr. Harding 
himself, who is at heart a slaveholder, and this plea is only put in for effect. In my 
judgment, if he had desired it, his wife would have consented to their manumission. 
After all that has been said about the laws of the state of Maryland making it diffi- 
cult to manumit slaves, it has been repeatedly done. Mr. Cornelius Howard, one 
of the most respectable citizens of that state, and brother of Colonel Howard, who 
led so gallantly the Maryland line at the battle of the Cowpens, and whose name 
stands out in proud distinction before his countiy, a citizen Tvho understood law as 
well as any man, left his slaves free by will, and that deed is on record in the pro- 
per county court of Maryland. And how did he do it ? Why, because he wanted 
to do it, and had, therefore, the power. The will is the great matter. The wish 
is " fiither to the thought." This man had slaves ; he liberated every oce of them, 
and had the deed of manumission recorded. And this during the last year, at the 
close of 1843 ; and this law, on which the prosecution lays so much stress as pro- 
hibiting such manumission, was passed in February, 1843. Brother Blake, one of 
the cases before the annual conference, against whom action was taken on precisely 
similar grounds as in this case, came up last conference and told us he had manu- 
mitted his boy, and had the deed recorded in Baltimore county court ; and he did 
it last year. Now, vsrith these fects on record, how shall it be plead here — ^how can 
it— that there is no power to manumit ? There is such power. The facts that have 
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transpired are an incontestible proof that the thing can be done; §o that, as far as 
the law of Maryland is concerned, there is nothing that renders it impossible. The 
Baltimore Conference, then, in view of the law, acted rightly toward Mr. Harding. 
They did right; he could have manumitted these slaves, and they suspended him 
because he would not. «.'* 

The second point urged by the prosecution is, that if the doctrine respecting the 
laws of Maiyland be doubtful, and if it be plead that Harding has the right ofpro- 
perty in the slaves, yet the rule of Discipline is in his favour. He could not do it 
legally. Why not ? The prosecution give me no answer to that question. So fer 
as the DiscipHne of the Church is concerned, on this point we vsdll take our stand. 
I say Mr. Harding did violate the Discipline. The rule does positively bear upon 
him, and the Baltimore Conference deserve thanks instead of the sneers that Ijpve 
been directed against them, that they have had the firmness, in the face of a slave- 
holding community, to enforce the Discipline. If we have not got the rule of Dis- 
cipline on our side, we have a hard case to make out. But that we have it I will 
satisfy you. I vdsh the mind and the intelligence ctf the conference to be directed 
to this point, that the Discipline of the M, E. Church contemplates the relation of 
its members v<dth slavery in a threefold point of view. ' First. As it regards private 
members. Secondly. As it respects local preachers. And thirdly. As it concerns 
travelling preachers. It is essential to maintain this distinction in coming to an 
opinion on this case. 

First. As to private members. The only rule for this class is found in the Gene- 
ral Rules, and onJ^ prohibits the buying and selling of men, women, and children,, 
with an intention to enslave them. A man, by this rule, may inherit slaves, or they 
may come to him by natural increase, and he may will them to his posterity, and 
there is nothing in tnis Discipline that can take hold of him, this being the omy law 
that reaches private members. It is sufficiently latitudinarian 

Second. Official members. The rule on this point takes a sti-onger tie, and is 
different in that respect to the rule affecting private members : — 

" We declare that we are as much as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery ; 
therefore no slaveholder shall be eligible to any official station in our Church here- 
after, where the laws of the state in which he fives will admit of emancipation, and 
permit the liberated alfive to enjoy freedom." ' 

Official members afe required to emancipate. The private member is not. The 
official member must manumit, but still the rule comes down with comparatively 
less strictness, applying only in such states as vnQ permit the slave to " enjoy his 
freedom." 

Third. Travelling preachers. Here the Discipline is still more stringent : — 

" When any travellmg preacher becomes an ovnier of a slave or slaves, by any 
means, he shall forfeit ms ministerial character in our Church, unless he execute, if 
it be jKBCticable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the 
state m which he lives." 

Here nothing is said about the liberated slave being permitted to enioy freedom. 
The simple act of manumission is ti-eated of, and made compulsory on the traveUing 
preacher. " If practicable," he is to manumit. There is no other condition ; the 
exception is narrowed down, and then the law is binding, and compels him to 
manumit. And it is very right and proper, in the nature of the case, that the Dis- 
cipline on this subject should be more strict upon the travelling preacher than upon 
the local pr6acher, for the same reason that it is drawn more tightly in the case of 
the local preacher than the private member. There is wisdom, ^eat wisdom in 
this regulation. Our private members are actual residents and citizens of given 
states. Necessity rules them, and therefore it might not do to make the law so 
tight in their case as in others. Oui* local ministers are residents of states ; but in 
the proper sense of the term, our travelling preachers are citizens of the world ;— 
not of Virginia, or Maryland, or South CaroUna; for the bishop has power to take 
up a brother from Soudi Carolina, and send him into Massachusetts. And this is 
especially the case in the territory embraced by the Baltimore Conference, which 
includes part of Pennsylvania. And because we are birds of passage, and can be 
removed at pleasure, by the authorities of the Church, out of flie way of the \ocel 
difficulties in the way of manumission, the law is, very properly, made more bind- 
ing upon us. And remember, we have not brought a local preacher here, but a 
traveUing preacher, and we try him under the rule that applies to travelling 
preachers. 

The next point that the prosecution urges is, that their construction of the Disci 
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piine was oonfirmed by a resolution <^ the General Conference, in 1840. I deny it 
altogether in its application to a travelling preacher ; and I could not help remark 
ing, that though m^ friend brought forward the rule applying to travelling preach- 
ers, yet, after reading, he very quietly dismissed )t, ana kept the rule applying to 
a local preacher constantly before our eyes. I am not sure, sir, that he did not 
thereby mislead us a little. That I do not misstate him at all is plain, for he made 
a reference to the action of the last General Conference on a memorial from West- 
moreland, respecting the ordination of some loc^ preachers. What have we to do 
with that? Has it smy thing to do in the premises? We have now to do with the 
Discipline that operates upon travelling preachers, and with that alone. The Bal- 
timore Conference could not ordain those brethren, and they came up here to induce 
the General Conference to compel us to do it. There the action was upon the case 
of local preachers, and m^ friend brings up a stray resolution on their case ! But 
let him show me where it says a word about travelling preachers. Their memo- 
rial was on their own behalf, as local preachers ; and if they said one word about 
travelling preachers, they exceeded their powers altogether. 

The action of the General Conference on that application has no bearing whatever 
on the present case, unless they had said that the same rule was binding upon 
travelling preachers also, which they were careftd not to do, so that the prosecution 
has altogether failed in making out their construction of the Discipline. He g^ve 
us, to be sure, a very strange definition of what was meant by legal emancipation. 
It deserved the credit of originality ; it was this, that a slave must be permitted to 
enjoy his freedom. Now, legal emancipation simply means, emancipation accord- 
ing to law — ^the law of the state — whether the man shall be allowed to remain in 
that state or not. And you cannot show me any action of the General Conference 
by which a travelling preacher cannot effect a legal emancipation. How would 
this apply in Mr. Haiding's case ? Why, according to the law of Maryland, he 
must emancipate with the consent of his wife. Then he does it legaUv. The Dis- 
cipline, sir, is against Mr. Harding, or it never was against any man m the world. 
It meets him ri^ht in the face, and he cannot get roimd it. The Baltimore Confer- 
ence did right m suspending him ; and though that conference has been held up 
here to contempt and scorn, we are not ashamed of ourselves; for we have shown, 
withhregard to the whole matter, that we have lain our interests upon the altar of 
principle and old Methodism, and from our present position we do not mean to be 
driven by Mr. Hsu^ing, or any other man. 

The prosecutor has been pleased to refer to the conscience of the appellant in this 
matter. He had better let that alone for the present. This conscience is a strange 
affair. Where was his client's conscience when he entered into this business ? 
Where his respect for the Discipline, to which he had solemnly vowed to submit 
himself? or for the oft-repeated wishes of the Baltimore Conference ? He knew 
w^eU that the step he was taking would meet \\dth the disapprobation of almost every 
member on the floor of that conference ; and yet he had no smitings of conscience 
then ! I have heard of a highwayman in Italy, who could rob a man and cut his 
throat without any compunction ; but he happened to eat meat one day in Lent, and 
his conscience smote him tremendously. O yes ; this conscience is at times a very 
facile thing ! A man's interest will stretch his conscience tremendously. I woif t 
press this point any ftirther. 

The prosecutor rejoiced as one who had found great spoil ; but really, I must dash 
his joy. I am for the Baltimore Conference against the whole world ; and therefore, 
though my friend was very much pleased with what he supposed he had found, I 
must take some of his pleasure from him. He referred with an air of great triumph, 
and called the attention of eastern and northern men to some few words found in the 
the report of this case — ** the old ones having passed the age," &c., were to be re- 
tained ; that is the clause my friend chuckled over so. He thought he had caught us 
tripping, and appealed to his eastern brethren to see if we carried water on both 
shoulders. But, sir, we are straight; we stand erect and upright, unhurt and unharmed ; 
and here let me say, that we are one kind of men — north, south, east and west, and 
middle states — aU stand on the same broad basis. He forgot to tell this General 
Conference that those very words were afterward stricken out. They never passed 
the Baltimore Conference. But suppose they had not been taken out of the report. 
My friend knows very well that it is the case almost everywhere, that when a slave 
arrives at a certain age, he cannot be manumitted without security being given by 
his owner that he shall not come upon the parish. This is the case in Maryland. 
In Virginia the law is still stronger. They cannot be got rid of, because they cannot 
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take care of themselves. The prosecutor did not state this. If our journal had 
stated the case, as he represented it, we should have been perfectly justified in the 
eve of the law. But we struck it out because we would not commit ourselves at 
all on the subject. 

The fourth argument employed by the prosecutor was, that the spirit of the Dis- 
cipline, as well as the letter, was in favour of Mr. Harding, and against the Baltimore 
Conference. It is a very hard matter to define what spirit is, and he did not favour 
us with any definition on the subject He simply took it for granted that the 
Methodist Discipline was conservative. I hold mat it is opposed to slavery, and 
that there is nothing in the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church that sane- 
tions slavery. What we mean by conservatism is this : — A party in the south con- 
tend for slavery as proper and right, and essential even to the existence of the 
republic and social institutions, and that it ought never to be abolished. A party in 
the north says it is an evil and a sin, and ought to be abolished at once v^dthout 
regard to circumstances. Now between these ^o is conservatism. The views of 
the Discipline on the evil of slavery are absolute and positive. It pronounces it an 
evil, and a great evil. And in feet it asks the question, " What shall be done for the 
extirpation of the great evil of slavery?" and then specifies measures by which its 
purpose shall l>e effected. But it does not regard it as sin under all circumstances. 

My fiiend referred very strangely and singularly to the happy interference of 
northern abolitionism, as destructive of colonization. I confess I do not understand 
him, sir. Hear him : — " Slavery is an evil, a great evil" — ^it was severely felt as such. 
And yet he hails the action of abolitionists, because, in his judgment, it has resulted 
in riveting the chains of slavery — this admitted evil — ^more durably. How is this ? 

Dr. Smith interrupted for explanation. He insisted that Mr. C. was in error, and 
wished to correct him. 

Mr. Collins. — I don't stand here as a gladiator, merely to gain a victory over Dr. 
Smith. If I am in error, put me right. 

Dr. Smith. — ^I stated awhile ago that I should be able to put the brother right in 
everything, and if the brethren will let me take my notes I will try and put him 
right in the premises. 

Mr. Collins.^ — I was gping on to say, sir, that I do not come here to win any lau- 
rels from Dr. Smith, even if I had the power to do it. I came here in defence of 
the Baltimore Conference. If I have committed an error, it is unintentional ; but I 
am satisfied I have committed no fundamental error this morning. All I want is to 
meet the q^uestiOh on Discipline, as set forth in the able argument of my friend, and 
all the desire I have on the subject is to put the matter in its right light, and then I 
am sure this appeal will be dismissed. I would just remark, in conclusion, here, 
that we were not ignorant of the laws of Maryland. The note of Mr. Merrick, 
which was read here yesterday, was before us, but as a conference we were acting 
on simple order. It was referred to a comnnttee, and is therefore to be considered 
as having had our action upon it. 

We come now, in the next place, to state the grounds on which we rest the defence 
of the Baltimore Conference in tins matter. 

First. Because the Discipline of our Church has been violated by Mr. Harding. 
We hold that he violated the Discipliue in refusing to manumit his slaves, in a case 
where he could do it, and would not. This is one ground. I need here but refer 
to my former remarks to show that the law will admit of manumission. Such was 
the course pursued, that he seemed to court martyrdom, and in a rude manner 
denounced mat venerable body as ultra abolitionists. I would not have brought in 
this irrelative matter had not such been brought in yesterday. 

Secondly. Because Mr. Harding entered into this difficulty voluntarily. It was his 
own act, under circumstances of great and high aggravation. There are some cases 
in which necessity can be feirly plead, where the paities are residents in slave- 
holding states-— in such instances the parties may claim something in mitigation. 
But for a man who was once free from slavery, and knowing all the consequences 
that would result from such action, voluntarily to involve himself in it, makes it a 
very different case. I hope the conference will bear this distinctiy in mind. He 
was no slaveholder when the Baltimore Conference received him on trial. They 
ordained him a deacon and elder ; and well he knew that he could never have gone 
into orders had he been a slaveholder. And I hold it to be the highest breach of 
trust, for a minister of Jesus Christ, after being put in possession of all ministerial 
power, to forfeit his solemn oath of allegiance, and do an act which he well knows 
will be an insult to his brethren, and a contravention of the Discipline he has vowed 
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to preserve. I say, sir, I hold it to be a high offence and breach of trost for a 
minister of Jesus Christ thus to act. Where was the compulsion ? Why did he, 
comparatively a young man, thus violate the pledge solemnly given to his Others in 
the Gospel ? Why run counter to the wiU of the whole conference, and throw the 
apple of discord into that body, and seek to foment disunion among its members ? 
There was no reason — ^no necessity for it. He might have been removed the next 
year to another station. It was, I repeat, a breach of trust of no ordinary character 
thus to fij in the face of the Church and his brethren. And this he did voluntarily 
and of his own accord. Sir, I hold that no Methodist preacher has a right to do 
just as he pleases. Even in the choice of a wife he is under obligations to make a 

Srudent choice, and to take counsel of his aged brethren. No, sir, not even in the 
elicate matter of marriage has a Methodist preacher a right to do as he pleases 
The character and standing of the conference are in some measure in his keeping, 
and he cannot at will shake off the obligation, and trifle with the trust that he nim- 
self has solicited, and which has been placed in his charge in perfect confidence and 
good faith. 

Thirdly. Because he did it with his eyes open. He can plead no ignorance here 
He knew the law of the state of Maryland, which he has pleaded in his defence here. 
And he also knew, what ought to have been with him of pre-eminent importance, 
the law of the Baltimore Conference. AU this he knew, and that I may not appear 
to overstate my points, I beg permission to have read fi-om our journal a case in 
point. It was that of brother Hansberger. [Action of the Baltimore Conference 
m that case read, as recorded in the journals, by the secretary. It was a similar case, 
in which the conference had made a like requisition, and the member had sub- 
mitted.] 

Mr. Collins continued. The appellant had this case before his eyes when he 
entered upon the engaeement and married these slaves. Such resolutions, passed 
by the Baltimore Conference, ought to have deterred him fi*om taking this step. 
Ctae of them goes to say, that if any brother do thus act in disregard of the vsdshes 
of the conference in this matter, he shall be deemed guilty of contumacy. Yet, with 
this resolution before him, exposing himself to the charge of contumacy, he involved 
himself and the conference in this diflBculty. 

Fourthly. Because, by becoming a slaveholder, he rendered himself unavailable 
to us as a travelling preacher. 

The Baltimore Conference is composed of slaveholding and non-slaveholding terri- 
tory, in nearly equal proportions. As a slaveholder, in me non-slavetolding portions 
of the conference, they would not hear him preach. He would have to be confined 
entirely to the slaveholding section. And if this course were sanctioned, there would 
be increased difficulty entailed upon the appointing power of the Church in keeping 
(me set of men perpetually in each section of the conference. Nor is this all. It 
wmild have a dn-ect tendency to locality, and would thus strike at the very root of 
our itinerant system ; and no man has a right to involve himself so as to confine, 
necessarily, his labors to any one portion oi the work, thus virtually giving up his 
relation as an itinerant minister, and rendering himself unavailable. We could then 
lui,ve nothing to do with him, but to get rid of him as easily as we could, and pray 
God to fill his place with some one who will not bring this discordance among us. I 
beg the conference to look well to this single point connected with slavery. He 
would have been to us a semi-local preacher. Ought this to be sustained ? Are 
there not tendencies enough already to locality in our system without increasing 
them ? And ought such an obstruction as that in which Harding has involved him- 
self to be forced upon a conference which has always repudiated it ? We want no 
such restraints ; and because we do not, we have placed this brother in the situation 
he occupies. 

Our fifth, and last reasorf, is this. Because of the position the Baltimore Con- 
ference has ever occupied on the subject of slavery. And I wish to define this 
position, that it may be clearly and correctbjr understood. The Baltimore Confer- 
ence nevex" has sanctioned the connection of any of its members with slavery It 
has been tried by marriage contracts, but that plan &iled. It has been tried also 
by other means, but they also failed ; and never remotely or directly, and in no 
sense, have they affected our integrity. The Baltimore Conference has maintained 
her independence at all times, and means to maintain it. And in taking this posi- 
tion she is fortified by the Discipline ; call it conservative, or what you will. She 
18 on the old Methodist basis, where she was first put-— on the groimd on which she 
was first planted. 
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We had a definition yesterday of conservatisniy and I thought it the strangebt I 
ever heard in my life. If the prosecutor be a conservative, convinced of the great 
evil of slavery, why, I beg of him, will he force this thing upon us when we do 
not want it. We have taken no new sround on this suh^t. We are just where 
we always were — standing as a breaJkwater to pro««lavery in the south, and the 
waves of abolition from me north. I baow that thit has been sneered at and 
much sarcasm has been spent ujpon it, but it is nevertheless true. We have not 
been propelled to our present position either by the north or the south. We are just 
where the venerable and venerated Asbury and our fathers were. Brother Smith 
has been largely professing conservatism ! But what sort of conservatism is it ? 
He admits that slavery is a great evil, and yet is favourable to perpetuating it, and 
forcing it upon a body that always repucfiated it. 'Tis a strange conservatism ! 
We know it not. It never had an existence in the Baltimore Conference. We 
cannot comprehend it, and we would not, if we could. I am not for any violent 
meajsure on the subject of slavery. I firmly believe that if this matter had been 
left alone and untouched, such is the influence of Methodism and other means, 
that, ere this day, the states of Maryland and Virginia would have made considera- 
ble advance in eradual emancipation. It is by the preaching of the Gospel — ^the 
difiusion of the oenevolent spirit of Christiamty, that the rigors of slavery have 
been abated ; and by the continuation of such means shall the broad expansive prin- 
ciples of Christian hberty be promulgated until the spirit of freeAom find a shrine 
in every cabin, and a home in every heart. I love the negro. My first recollec- 
tions — ^tiiose iiifantile associations that perish not amid the rougher conflicts of 
life— are of a negro who nursed me. I was raised among them, and I know how 
to love them. But let such love be shown, not by violent measures for their 
deliverance fi-om bondage, but by carrying, in the true spirit of Methodist 
itinerancy and conservatism, the Gospel to their cabins — ^by going to the poor 
African and praying for him and with him — ^by visiting the poor and needy among 
them, the widow and the fatherless, the sick and in prison ! Yes, sir, that is the 
man for me, who will thus " show me his faith by his works." 

We had the vessel of Colonization and eradual emancipation, fair and beautiful, 
and in fine trim, gliding svsriftiy and gracerally across the limpid waters, bounding 
from wave to wave before the propitious breeze. Joyouslj and gracefully she 
speeds along her trackless path; and the crested wave, kissing transiently her 
graceful bow, fells back into the tranquil sea — aU, all is fair, and bright, and pros- 

Eerous! But see! the heavens are darkening — the storm is howling — the sea 
eaves beneath the sudden tempest, and the waves thereof roar and toss them- 
selves — the gale has struck her! What then? Shall we desert her? No, sir; 
the Baltimore Conference will not do so ! TiJey will not forsake the ship because 
the gale has struck her, and she bends beneath the storm ! They will not rush 
below in terror and affright, or jump overboard with phrensied despair. Sir, they 
know us not who think we are the men to q^uail in the hour of danger. We will 
not strike our flag. We will not conlbine with the enemies of the African, either 
in the north or south. We will work the ship, hoping and believing, that by the 
blessing of Grod, we shall come off successfully at last ! Abolitionism shall never 
make us' pro-slavery. ^Vhy, sir, we saw the cloud, to which my friend refers, in 
its deepening, spreading darkness — we heard the pealing thunder as it was borne 
up to us on the wings of the tempest wind, and beheld the lurid glare of the 
lightning's flash; but we were not dismayed. The gallant ship — our good old 
Methodism — ^has outridden many a perilous storm, and wnll many another, and 
despite these passing dangers we mean to voyage in the old ship "o'er life's 
tempestuous ocean," and will never leave her nor torsake her, for ours is the right 
kind of conservatism. We acknowledge, as true conservatives, moral excel- 
lence and worth on both sides. Some of the best men and women we have 
known have been slaveholders, and we are well aware that some of these are 
slaveholders of necessity. It is a remarkable fact that the members of the Balti- 
more Conference, who have sustained this measure, were mostiy raised in slave- 
holding states. 

The speaker then paid a just tribute to certain members of the Baltimore Con- 
• ference who had manumitted their slaves for Christianity's sake, and maintained 
that instead of being held up to reproach, that conference was justiy entitied to 
the thanks of Methodism in all its connections. He then proceeded to recapitulate 
the points which he had endeavoured to establish. He thought he had proved that 
the journal of the conference was correct— that tiie laws of the state of Maryland 
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admit of manumisfiion — that the Discipline of the Church did bear upon Mr. 
Hardiug^s caae — that that Discipline had been violated by him — that he waa 
righteously liable .to the consequences of that yiolationr-that he had acted in 
the matter volimtaiily and contumaciously, and that he had rendered himself 
unavailable, as a travelling preacher, to his brethren of the Baltimore Conference. 

And now, having shown the reasons ^hv the Baltimore Coi^erence suspended 
Mr. Harding, he (Mr. C.) asked, Woold the General Conference send him back 
again to them ? He beffged them to consider well, and with great calmnese^ 
before they did so. Dia they wish to make another slaveholding conference? 
Admit one slaveholder, and the Baltimore Conference has no longer the inde^ 
pendent position they could now irreproachably assume ! Once break down the 
hairier, and they must admit others! Would they thus humble their fathers in 
Christ, and thus trample on old Methodism? He trusted they would not, but 
would assist them stiU to occupy the ground they had, by much sacrifice, and with 
much difficulty, been able to take. If they did change their ground, it was hard to 
say where they would stop. Their yoimg men would by marriage become slave* 
holders, and the principles which the Baltimore Conference so long had held 
would be sacrificed entu^ly. The question waa a momentous one, not sp^ much 
between Mr. Harding and the Baltimore Conference, but between the Baltimore 
Conference and all fixture candidates for the ministry in their conference. He was 
aware that appeals virould be made to their sympathies. In this the prosecution 
would have the advantage. But they must also remember that the appellant b^ 
his conduct had proved mat he did not place much value upon his relation to his 
fathers and brethren, and therefore on that score he could claim really nothing. 

He did not wish to wound the feelings of the southern brethren. Among them 
were many venerable for their talents, and piety, and usefulness in the Church of 
God ; but while he would not be the willing instrument of woimding their feelings, 
he was compelled to say what he had said, that he might put the act of the confer- 
ence he represented in its right and proper view before them. He prayed the 
blessing of Grod upon his southern as well as northern brethren, and trusted they 
should live and labour on in love and friendship, and that time would meUow down 
all asperities on the painful subject which was agitating the connection, so that 
they might dwell together as one family on earth, and then each, fi-om north and 
south, and east and west, should enter triumphantly into the heaven they were 
seeking, where all minor distinctions would be swallowed up and lost in the 
beatific contemplation of Him who had washed them fi:om sin m his own blood, 
and made them Kings and priests unto God for ever. 

Mr. President, — The ground of the Baltimore Conference is unquestionably the 
true one. She is truly conservative. She never has proclaimed — ^never will — 
anywhere, or at any time, or under any circumstances, that " slavery is a sin 
under all circumstances;" — while, at the same time, she wishes to preserve the 
members of her body disconnected with slavery, that the influence of their 
example may tell silentiy and surely against its perpetuation. The head and 
fix)nt of our offending — ^that for which we are arraigned at the bar of this Gen- 
eral Coqference — ^is simply this: We wish to keep slavery fi-om our travelling 
ministiy. This is no new thine with us.. The effort made now is to effect a 
change in the position of the Baltimore Annual Conference by making it a slave- 
hfddmg body. This, I trust, will not be done. We cannot sacrifice our ground to 
accommodate Mr. Harding, or any other man who may choose to become a slave- 
holder. The issue of the case before us involves momentous consequences, 
iiffecting the whole Church — and in fiill confidence in the wisdom and integrity 
of the General Conference we submit it to their decision. 

The President said that an^ of the Baltimore Conference delegation were now 
at liberty tc speak on the subject, anid | 

Mr. Slicer rose to address the conference. He said he had .been in doubt 
whether anj other of the delegation besides the brother who had been specially 
intrusted with the case, ought to address them on this subject. He would, how- 
ever, occupy their attention briefly. The memorial of certain local preachers had 
been firequentiy referred to. The brethren memorialized the several conferences 
either to right them, or set them off. But the people were not willing to be set • 
off, and when the General Conference sat in Philadelphia in 1832, the people south 
jf the Rappahannock River memorialized the conference not to let the Virginia 
people have them. And if tiie people there desired the ministration of the 
preachers- of the Baltimore Conference, and not of the Virginia Conference, wa« 
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M not likely that the friends north of that river would have still stronger sentiments 
on the subject? Something had been said about "loaves and fishes." Now the 
people referred to were a clever, intelligent people, but their tejritory was by no 
means the most desirable portion under the care of the Baltuqjlkre Conference. 

The reverend gentleman then gave a |||^graphical descrip^on of the country, 
and said that the Baltimore Conference was in nowise disposed to part with them, 
unless they (the people) wished it. Ti^y ctid not intend that any number of local 
preachers should separate them, but when a majority of the people wished it, it 
should be done. The people there were an admurable people, and a conservative 
people, too, having been supplied with anti-slavery preachers — so true was it that 
the people received their complexion fix)m the ministry. At Whitemarsh, where 
the Roman Catholic priests own slaves almost without number, and sell diem ctd 
libitum f and pay the money into the "Lord's treasury," in that whole country 
slavery exists under the worst forms. The rev. gentleman gave a further analysis 
of the country and the state of feeling in the various districts, illustrating his posi- 
tion, that the character of the people depended on the character of the ministry, 
and showed that the progress of emanci{)ation had been from north to south. 

He then proceeded to notice the position of the Baltimore Conference to the ap» 
pellant before them. He (the appellant) was well aware that his becoming a 
slaveholder would be a disqualification for his usefiilness among the people. He 
(Mr. Slicer) had known Mr. Harding from his youth up, had preached in his fath- 
er's house, and was willing to make any sacrifice but of principle to meet his case, 
and to bring him into compliance with the wishes of the conference. He must 
say, however, that all the labour and anxiety of a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose was met by the appellant, not only with no sympathy, but with utter con- 
tempt and disregard. If, however, he thought it more important to maintain hig 
position than yield to the wishes of his brethren, the election was with him. The 
conference could do without him quite as well as he could do without the confer- 
ence. If he were sent back twenty times, the Baltimore Conference would not 
(ihange its ground ; and he (Mr. S.) looked confidently, as he prayed earnestly, for 
the day when this dark spot should be wiped away from this free country. 

Mr. Griffith had no iotention to make a speech on the subject, but he wished to 
call the attention of the conference to a few facts connected with the matter under 
their notice. It had been said that the Baltimore Conference occupied a territory 
nearly equally divided between slaveholding and non-slaveholding states, and em- 
bracing part of Virginia; yet the Baltimore Conference had always contrived to 
avoid any agitation of the question among the people of Virginia, and had never 
violated any of the laws of that state ; and from this he thought a lesson might be 
learned. Yesterday, the brother, in advocating the cause of me appellant, had said 
" only slavery where we must," as if he intended to make the impression that this 
young man was of necessity connected with slavery — tied hand and foot. Now 
this was far fi*om being the fact — there was not a word of truth in it. He could 
disentangle himself in an hour if he liked, the laws of Maryland notwithstanding. 
In point of faxjt, the law against manumission was inoperative. It would be in- 
deed strange if a freeman had not the right to make that disposal of his pro^ 
perty which he might choose to make. Maryland never had said that a slave might 
be taken up and sold — she never had declared that slaves were property, and then, 
in the same breath, that men should not do what they thought fit with their own 

Property, and that she assumed the right to do that which she forbade the owner 
oing. No, sir, they know that a man has a right to set his slaves free — they know 
the illegality and imperfection of any act to the contrary — and yet they try to con- 
trol it, and ward off the consequences by this kind of he hardly knew how 

to designate such kind of legislation. 

^ One word further. That young brother was perfectly at liberty to emancipate 
lus slaves at any time he liked. No man in the state of Maryland doubted his 
right. Slaves were set free all over the state. And if the Virginia Conference 
had been as careful to preserve the integrity of her own original position as the 
Baltimore Conference, sne would now have been as free from the great evil as the 
Baltimore Conference was. And why not? The Baltimore Conference keeps 
territory side by side with the Virginia Conference. Nothing but the Ra^pahan* 
nock River divides them. And the Baltimore Conference had occupied this terri- 
tory with preachers free from slavery, and you will, on examining the statistics, 
find that we have had, at least, equal success with our Virginia brethren. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Griffith's remarks, the President inquired whether tho 
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delegation of the Baltimore Conference had concluded, when Dr. Smith said he 
hoped not, for they had not yet attempted to show that the appellant was the owner 
of a single slave. 

Mr. Collins. This is not the place. He has already acknowledged that he was 
so involved in slaveholding that he cc^ftd not get lid of it. 

Mr. Harding. I do not admit it — I deny it. 

Mr. Collins. What did the presiding elder and the record on the journal say? 
Why, that Mr Harding has " come into the possession of several slaves." 

There were a variety of ways in which a man could become connected with 
slavery. One of which was by a marriage contract, of all other courses the most 
dishonourable and hateful. This shifting it upon the woman was adding meanness 
to injury, and was nothing but a mere special plea — a disingenuous and disrepu 
table quibble. He (the appellant) gets the benefit, and has the control of the 
property, and is therefore in fact a slaveholder. Let them not hang their defence 
on such a mere technicality. 

Mr. Sargent. The whole action proceeded on the admitted fact, that he was 
a slaveholder; and the fact was never denied, and this plea is entirely an after 
thought. 
4gp( Mr. Collins said that an honourable man would hate to get off by any such (juib- 

r ble. The man never denied that he was a slaveholder. And this was also in di- 

rect opposition to the plea set up yesterday, namely, that he offered to send these 
slaves to Liberia or any free state. If he had no slaves, either jointly or other- 
vdse, why make that plea, and try to get off by saying that he had consented to 
remove them ? And why pledge his consent if he nad no ownership ? Let them 
meet the case honestly and fairly. They were not arguing the matter before a set 
of quibbling lawyers. This was a mere ruse. But it would not do. The very 
law they had appealed to was against them. By section 2, it made him joint 
owner with his wife to all intents and purposes, and the appellant knew it. Very 
sorry was he (Mr. C.) that the prosecutor should think it necessary to resort to 
such a quibble. 

Some further conversation arose respecting the time at which the rejoinder 
should be heard, as the anniversary of the Bible Society was to be held on the 
following day ; but the conference adjourned vnthout coming to any conclusion. 

FRIDAY, MAY 10. 

By consent of the appellant's advocate, Mr. Collins again took the floor. He 
acknowledged the courtesy and Christian temper manifested by Dr. Smith. He 
wished to touch one or two points before he was ruled out by the discipline regu- 
lating the conference. A rumour prevailed, he had learned, among the members 
of the conference, that there was at present three or four slaveholders in the Bal- 
timore Conference. He (Mr. C.) denied, distinctly and fully, that such was the 
case — they had not, nor would they have, a slaveholder among them. He then 
glanced at the various cases that had come before them, as an annual conference, 
and showed that in every case they had treated them exactly as they had dealt 
with Mr. Harding. 

Messrs. Davis, Griffith, and Slicer emphatically denied the truth of such a rumour, 
and endorsed all Mr. C. had said upon the subject. 

Mr. M*Mahan rose to order. He objected to this answering all the gossip 
they might hear out of door. If they were all to do so, he knew not where it 
might stop. 

Bishop Waugh thought, as it was connected in some degree with the appeal 
before the conference, m which the conference had allowed some latitude to both 
sides , it was not necessary to interrupt the speaker. There was hardly any departure 
yet that could call for intei-ference. 

Mr. Collins resumed. He wished also to correct another wrong impression. It 
was partially believed that the Baltimore Conference in suspending Mr. Harding 
had acted in ignorance of the law, of 1843. He begged to correct this misconcep- 
tion. They had before them the opinion of Justice Merrick with regard to this very 
•aw. But he would say boldly, that if the law had been tenfold what it is, if it had 
actually, outright and downright, without any possibility of avoiding it, taken these 
slaves from Harding's control, the conference would stul have acted just as they 
did ; because they did not intend to change their ground, and could not pretend to 
alter their views with every shifting of the legislature. Besides, the legislature did 
not compel Mr. Harding to become a slaveholder. 
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Since the discoBsion, he had spoken with several preachers who were over here 
from the Baltimore Conference, and they all agreed that Mr. Harding never gave 
the pledge he said he did; so he (Mr. C.) thought that point was disposed of. As 
to the question of ownership, it was plainly laid down in the laws of the state, that 
the husband had joint ownership. The law was designed simply to give the wife 
such control over her property that it should not be t&en from her for any debts or 
contracts of her husband, and if the lady is a slaveholder, the husband is one too. 
The gentleman went through the different sections of the law with creat ability, 
dissecting and analyzing them with much skill and minuteness, and men touched 
upon the Discipline of me Church, to show that it was more positive in requiring a 
travelling preacher to manumit his slaves than it was-with local preachers and other 
officers of the Church. He then proceeded to show that public opinion at Balti- 
more, and throughout most of the territory under the charge of that conference, was 
in their favour ; and that there was no practical difficulty in the way of manumitting 
slaves in Meiryland, for it was constanUy done, and four-fiitiis of the coloured peo- 
ple in Baltimore were free. And now, he inquired, were the Baltimore Confer- 
ence to be made to Kck the dust at the feet of the appellant, or were they to be 
■ 8u^)ported in their action, as they ought to be ? Woidd the General Conference say 
to the Baltimore Conference, af^r all her prayers, and efforts, and sacrifices, and 
reproach, that she was to take into her bosom a slaveholding minister ? If so, the 
consequences would be calamitous in the extreme. The issue was iairly before 
them, and whatever were the consequences it must be fairly met. 

He then made a most eamestand affectionate appeal to his southern brethren, calling 
upon them by their avowal of the evil of slavery not to force the " evil" upon a confer- 
ence that had hitherto kept clear of it ; and addressing the other two sections of the 
Church, he implored them, by their love of order, ana their regard for discipline, to 
sustain the Baltimore Conference ii\ this appeal. 

Dr. Smith then rose to reply. He said, Sir, I wish most particularly to disclaim 
the obli^tions the speakers have felt themselves free to express for the indulgence 
extended them. It was no tax to my feelings to entertain the request to mase an 
explanation this morning, and no risk to my cause to grant it. Although the 
" explanation" amounte4 to a second speech on the merits of the case, and occu 
pied some two hours or more, yet I may safely commit the whole of it to our faithful 
reporter. If I understand myself, few things would have afforded me more plea- 
sure than for the counsel, Mr. Collins, both on his own account and the reputation 
of his conference, to have recovered his position before this body and the whole 
Church. No one, I am sure, will doubt his ability. He has exhausted his 
resources both of ar^^ument and eloquence. He has been indulged, both by myself 
and the coitference, m every advantage he asked. Still, sir, I feel satisfied, from 
the manifest weakness of his positions, that if he wiU suffer the reporter to do l^im 
justice, he will find reason to be ashamed of his cause. From various indications 
on this floor, there may be good reason to fear, that the cause of the appellant finds 
but little sympathy with n^any. The American Methodist Church, however, may 
give a different verdict. The counsel may find as^uch cause ultimately to cower 
under this decision as he now finds to triumph under the strange sympathy which 
his offensive doctrines have met with in this body. Before I enter upon the true 
issues before the conference, I must notice several points which the counsel and 
those who have come to his aid have dwelt upon as important to their cause. I 
shall treat them as preliminary to this discussion. 

1. The speaker, brother Collins, has complimented me — in very flattering terms 
to be sure — on what he considers my conversion from pro-slavery to anti-slavery 
principles. Sir, this was intended for effect. The impression may be made that I 
did not give my actual opinions on the subject of slaverv. This is a short way of 
avoiding my argument. Why did not the speaker invalidate my position, by show- 
ing that slavery in its circumstances is necessarily sinful, and, therefore, the counse 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference should be sustained ? Why, sir ? Because 
lliere was a much sounder discretion in declimng to meet my arguments, and cover 
bis retreat by the intimation that I did not my^eu believe the doctrines on which 
the vindication of Mr. Harding rests. But, sir, I cannot yield this advantage. My 
arguments, showing that slavery is not necessarily sinful, are unanswered — ^indeed 
untouched. And untiL this be done, the action of the Baltimore Conference 10 
wholly indefensible. If moral turpitude^ more or leasi does not necessarily attach 
to alavery, the decision of this court of ministers, depriving a member of their body 
of holy orders, simply because of his union by mamage with a lady who held pro- 
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perty in slaves^ is an outrafi^e upon the feelings of the appellant, an indignity to a 
vei^ large portion of the Cnurch, and a reflection on the judgment of the Baltinaore 
Conference. Sir, I should ^preciate much more highly the position of the speaker 
had he met my argument &ir]y. But I am converim, it is said ! When ? Where 7 
or at what altar? I honestly confess I know nothing ahout it. It is a change I 
never felt. I never, on any former occasion, attempted an extended expression of 
opinion before this body on the subject of slavery. On the subject of abolition I 
remember to have made a remark on the floor of the General Conference of 1832. 
I wiU quote it here. " Abolition is now in its egg state — now you can put your 
foot upon it, and crush it; but if, instead of this, you breathe upon it the warm 
breath of your approbation, it shall hatch a scorpion that shall sting you to the 
heart" And now, sir, I ask whether my prediction is in a way to be verified or 
not ? Twelve years only have passed away, and a purely aboUtion movement on 
the part of the Baltimore Annud. Conference finds &vour in this body. Yes, sir, 
such are the indications that it may be well if we be not on the eve of division. 
Your decision in this case may be the knell of our long-cherished imion. 

I afiirmed in my opening speech, that the south was not pro-slavery but anti- 
slavery. The Georgia and South Carolina Conference delegations, with every otker 
member from the south on this floor, united in a most hearty response to the appeal 
I made to them on this point. This, too, is seized upon, and these conferences are 
also congratulated upon their conversion. This is based chiefly I suppose upon the 
resolutions adopted hj these conferences in 1831, declaring that slavery "is not 
a moral evil." But, sir, this argues no change. They atill adhere to their position, 
in the sense — and a good one, too — ^in which they used the phrase " moral evil." 
The popular sense of their resolutions, as imderstood everywhere, was simply this, 
that slavery was not necessarily sinful. They still believe so. Sir, no other meab" 
ing was ever attached to " moral evil," as a popular expression, until the editor of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal thought proper to call up a meaning unknown 
to the popular mind. To raise a platform on wnich the abolitionists of the north 
might stand, without identifying themselves with O. Scott, and his extreme mear 
sures of reforming the government of the Church, he called up the distinction 
between "moral evil" and sin. Thus he rallied the scattered forces of the north, 
dubbing Scott, &c., as " radico-abolitionists," and the Simon Pures as " abolitionists" 
merely. How far this consolidation of northern forces was done with a view to 
consequences which now threaten the Church with division, I cannot say. 

No, sir, w^e are not converted. We stand on the same ground we have occupied 
fi-om the foundation of the Church — the grand conservative ground laid by our 
fathers in the book of Discipline. Slavery, as it exists among us, is " a great evil ;" 
and I will add, to none so great an " evil" as to the master. " It is not, however, 
necessarily a sin." I will add, it is only a sin to those individuals who abuse the 
institution. No, sir, we have not changed our ground. We have no hecatomb of 
slaughtered principles to oSer upon the altar of abolition devotions. And if they 
would bind our principles, we would point them to the prophetic " he-goat" in 
Daniel's vision, as more symbolical of the desolating effect of their fanatical mea- 
sures, and say to them, Take him for the sacrifice ! 

2. I made a strong point of the informality of the Baltimore Conference journals, 
claiming on this ground that the case be at least returned for a new trial. The 
jealous concern of the counsel for the reputation of his conference is peculiarly 
awaked at the indi^ty of such an imputation. Well, let us see. The Discipline 
of our Church requires that in the trial of a minister, " regular minutes of the trial 
shall be kept, including all the questions proposed to the witnesses, with their 
answers." According to the statement of the counsel there was no witness in the 
case but Harding himself Now, sir, according to the discussion the other day, and 
the argui^bent of counsel, the merit of this case turns chiefly upon this point—did 
iVIr. Harding pledge himself and his wife, before the conference, to send these slaves 
to Africa or to a free state, if they would consent to go ? One of the delegation 
distinctly remembers that he did so pledge himself and his wife : the others do not 
remember to have heard the pledge. All, however, agree that the witness made 
many statements before the conference ; some of these you have heard plead against 
him by the counsel. Why, sir — seeing he was most unjustly made to witness against 
himself — ^why, I ask, do not the journals record his testimony, that he may now 
have the benefit of it? Are not the journals defective in this respect? And as a 
proof of the bearing of this fact upon the issue, I appeal to brother Tippett, a mem 
ber of the delegation, bad Harding been thus understood, if it is l&^y he would 
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have been suspended. Brother Tippett, I see, is silent, sir. I understand his 
silence ; he knows it to foe so. 

Mr. Tippett — ^firom his seat — I deem it unnecessary to answer nov, (the time for 
receiving testimony having passed.) 

It is not important you should, sir. It might involve you in serious responsibili* 
ties. Your silence is sufficient. Now, sir, can anything be more plain than this, that 
these journals are defective, and that in a point most material to the issue before 
us ? Is it not the least we can do, in justice to the appellant, to send him back for a 
new trial ? But, sir, the joiimaU record material facts, which show the illegality 
and injustice of the whole proceeding so clearly, that he is entitled to be wholly 
released from the suspension. This I will show in the proper place. 

3. The next point on which I should maice some remarks is the reply of the 
General Conference of 1840 to the memorial from Westmoreland, Virginia. The ori- 
gin of this memorial I have explained. I read the resolution adopted by the confer- 
ence. The counsel finds himself much embarrassed by this resolution ; and con- 
tents himself with a flat denial that it admits of any application to the case of the 
appellant. He affirms that it applied exclusively to local preachers. That it ori- 
ginated in the case' of local preachers is admitted. But the report of the com- 
mittee is an elaborate and most conclusive argument in support of a principle which 
applies to all preachers. The argument is not as to the meaning of Discipline in 
relation to local preachers merely, as he supposes. The report concludes with a 
resolution, which I have before read, and from which I vnll quote one clause : 
" The ownership of slave property in states or territories where the laws do not 
admit of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom, constitutes 
no legal barrier to the election or ordination of ministiirs to ike various grades of 
office known in the ministiy of the Methodist Episcopal Church." " Various 
grades of office." Can language be more explicit ? On what authority, therefore, 
can it be pleaded that this ap|yies to local preachers only 7 That constitutes but 
one of the grades of office. Sir, the assertion is a gross absurdity. I ipaintain, 
therefore, that the meaning of Discipline, by this decision of the General Conference 
of 1840, is settled in Mr. Harding*s favour. Language cannot more clearly warrant 
a conclusion. And for this General Conference to sustain the Baltimore Conference 
in Harding's case, is to do it in the teeth of the Discipline as interpreted by them- 
selves in 1840. It is to add to the afflictions of the outraged brethren of Westmore- 
land, who are the more grievously wronged in this, that to the present time, the 
Baltimore Conference have continued to deny them their rights. Surely, sir, this 
conference should be held to a rigid accountability for this act of injustice to the 
local brethren of Westmoreland, and of contumacy to the General Conference. 
But, instead of this, will you embolden them in a systematic course of wrong-doing, 
by refusing to sustain the appeal ? I hope not. 

In this connection I propose to notice several particulars of a kindred character, 
introduced by the counsel. It is affirmed that Mr. Harding's relation to slavery 
rendered him " unavailable" as a Methodist preacher. On this ground it is argued, 
that it was expedient to *^ suspend him" because the conference is authorized 
(and are accustomed so to do) to locate men who are unavailable. That is, sir, to 
throw the language into a more logical form — ^because the conference has an autho" 
rityi which they are accustomed to exercise, to locate one who is unavailable as a 
travelling preacher, (whickf be it observed, leaves him in possession of his ministe' 
rial orders j) therefore, it was both legal and expedient to suspend the appellant, 
and thus deprive him of his ministerial orders ! Fine logic this ! But, sir, on what 
ground was Mr. Harding unavailable ? Why, because a part of the conference 
appointments are within a non-slaveholding state. Well, sir, are aU the members 
of this body considered " unavailable" whom it would not be prudent to send to 
any part of the work ? How absurd ! This conference abounds with appointments 
to which the appellant could be sent with the greatest propriety. The plea is a 
mere pretext. The counsel affirmed that " slaveiy had ceased ere this in Mary- 
land if it had been let alone." True, sir. Why then will not the Baltimore Con- 
ference let it alone ? Do they let it alone by a systematic plan of proscription ? No, 
sir, no. 

I charged the Baltimore Conference with great and manifest inconsistency in 
suspending Mr. Harding, because he would not manumit the slaves of his virife, 
when at the same time mey required him to retain a part of the servants in perpet- 
ual slavery. This, I said, was an abandonment of principle ; and I now aad that 
it shows that Mr. Harding was seized as a victim, whose sacrifice was the only way 
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of reaching other and more inflaential members of the conference. The coonsel 
triumphed greatly in the assurance he gave you, that this feature of the report of 
the committee in Hardiness case " was not adopted by conference, but was struck 
out.'^ But, sir, I cannot let the conference escape in this way. I will hold them 
to their responsibility by the firm grasp of documentary truth. The vote of the 
conference on the report of the committee in Harding's case, did not strike out the 
clause leaving him in jpossession of certain slaves, (specified by name,) but only struck 
out the clause assigmng the reason for requiring hun to keep them in slavery. Such 
is the fact, sir, according to the document, and the s^^mie of the trans€u;tion will 
attach to the Baltimore Conference until they reform their ways. But the counsel 
is particularly liberal to us on this point, and equally fatal to his cause. He is free 
to tell us a part of his argument, what this reason was, namely, that the lavro of the 
state did not admit of enlancipation after {\ certain age. This he says to vindicate 
his conference from the charge I urged, of inconsistency in holding the appellant to 
so pious an accountability to free himself, at the peril of his membership, from 
slavery, and at the same time require him to hold certain of them in perpetual bond- 
age. Really, sir, it seems that the same evil genius which unquestionably pre- 
sided over tile deliberations of this body of grave divines, still holds uncontrolled 
dominion over the mind of the counsel. For, let me remind you, in a word, of the 
late law of Maryland, of 1843, which I read the other day. In this it is specifically 
provided that the old law, to which the counsel refers, be and is hereby rescinded, 
and hereafter all, vdthout respect to age, shall be eligible to emancipation on the 
same conditions. 

4. But, sir, the counsel sought to involve me in absurdity. I argued that 
slavery was not necessarily a sin, and that its circumstances are such that it is 
right to tolerate it, although it be connected with many evils. Now, if this position 
involves an absuniity, the converse of it, I suppose, must be true. That is, it is 
wrong to tolerate slavery (being, connected with so many evils) because it is sinful 
under all circumstances. And whatever may be the speculative opinion of mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Conference on this point, I can see no reasonable ground on 
which they can stand respected in their own eyes for the decision in Harding*s 
oiBe but uiis, that his relation to slavery was sinful. Observe, sir, he was not 
located. This would have left him in possession of orders. He was not reproved 
merely. No, sir, he was suspended — mat is (in view of the declaration that he 
could not make the required pledge) expelled the ministry — deposed from orders. 
And for what, sir ? For no heterodoxy in doctrine, nor viciousness of life — that is, 
for no sin. Will they say this? Unless they do, it follows that they looked upon 
his relation to slavery as constituting Mm a sinner. And on w^hat other hypothesis 
can we account' for the paternity of a series of most offensive remarks which have 
grated so harshly upon our ears, especially from Messrs. Collins and Griffith ? If 
Mr. Harding's connection with slavery (just such a connection as is held by south- 
em men generally) be not in a high degree sinfrd, many remarks from these 
brethren are without any apology that I can conceive of. Why, sir, in the select 
phraseology of these speakers, slavery is always " a dark subject!" The appellant 
is charged with having involved himself in eul the difficulties that embarrass and 
afflict him, " by marrying the woman he did" — and why ? Because she had slaves. 
And, sir, for tms crime he is personally charged on this floor by word, accompa- 
nied with a most emphatic gesticulation, with having violated his plighted faith to the 
conference, and discarding " the godly admonitions of his brethren." Nay, he was 
asked where was his " conscience" when he fonned this matrimonial connection ? 
Yes, sir, so fiill of turpitude is the crime of marrying a lady with this property, that 
it must be hunted dovm, even at the expense of Mrs. Harding's feelings. It is 
affirmed, in allusion to her, that " no pious and intelligent woman" would jeop- 
ardize the standing (in the Baltimore Conference) " of a husband in whose judg- 
ment and discretion she confides, for the consideration of a few slaves." I really 
had thought that if the opinions of the speaker did not; that his gallantry, in view 
of these galleries, would save him from so far outraging the feelings of a lady. {Mr. 
Collins explained^ and disclaimed all intention to impugn the piety or intelligence 
of Mrs. Harding — he did not doubt either.) I believe you, sir; and it was my 
purpose to offer, in your behalf, the best apology I could for the freedom of expres- 
sion you employed in this delicate connection. Yes, sir, there is no doubt that it 
was the appellant who was to suffer by this reference to his lady. If the slaves 
were not manumitted, we were to understand it to be wholly liis fault. This is 
the gist of the matter. But, sir, I am not right sure, after all, that lie should be 
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held to accountability in this way, for the disposition which his lady would make 
of property made here — ^to be held in her own right — ^by a special law of the state 
Indeed, I am not certain, if what I have learned of the counsel be true, but that 
his own success in wooing the consent of the ladies has long since satisfied him of 
the practical truth contained in the couplet : — 

" If she will, she willy you may depend on't ; 
If she won't, she won% so there's an end on't." 

There is still another remark by which the speakers betray their affinities. 
More than one has invoked this body not to " drive them to take rank with a slave- 
holding conference !" Take rank with a slaveholding conference ! I My dear sir, 
who are you, and what is your conference, that you should deprecate a footinjfcvith 
your brethren of other conterencerf? What elevation is thk you have reach^ that 
you must needs stoop to be on a footing with Virginia, and the conferences south 
of you! You "take rank" with Virginia! Sir, I was not an indifferent observer 
of the kindred emotions which this pure abolition appeal awaked in certain quarters 
of this house. And however agreeable the response elicited by these remarks may 
be to the cherished affinities of the spe^ers, they may know that they aroused feel- 
ings of the deepest regret and mortification in otier quarters. Sir, they cut harshly 
across the sensibilities of many a heart here ; and must continue to jar in harsn 
discord amid the sweetest music of our long-cherished relations. It was not with- 
out cause, sir, that the counsel closed his remarks by asking forgiveness. True, we 
have much cause to complain. Yet I will ventm-e to pledge him the forgiveness of 
every southern man on this floor. I will cherish the hope that stress of circum- 
stances, in defending a hopeless cause, has betrayed hun to the use of so many 
offensive remarks. But you (addressing Mr. C.) must allow me to remind you, 
and those whose views you represent, that you are no "conservatives." You 
wisely choose a more expressive figure when you represent your body as the 
" breakwater" of the conferences. And verily the " breakwater" ye are ! for in 
your branch of the common stream it seems has accumulated the drift-wood and 
savtryers, so to speak, which have floated upon the bosom of Methodism, from the 
upper and the nether sources of abolition, until the dam of error has stretohed 
itself across your tide, and backed up your waters, imtil they have drowned, instead 
of fertilized your lands. 

5. I proceed to notice the remarks of brother Slicer. As he did n^t design to 
enter into the merits of the subject I felt indifferent. I was, however, soon roused 
by the announcement that he would disclose a transaction disreputable to the Vir- 
ginia Conference. (He replied. Not so-— I said discreditable.) Well, "discredita- 
ble." (No — I said, a transaction not so creditable to Virginia.) Well, "not so 
creditable to Vir^nia," in the Westmoreland case. Sir, the announcement, I say, 
aroused me. I listened ! Heard the explosion — ^watehed the slow process of the 
spent ball ! — ^the sluggish missile fell far below its mark ! He says he is not such 
a conservative as I am. Right glad am I of it. I may safely turn him over to our 
feithful reporter. He will do him justice, I have no doubt. 

6. In concluding these preliminary remarks, I will notice one statement of bro- 
ther Griffith. He reminds us that a large part of the territory of the Baltimore 
Conference is in Virginia, west of the mountains. But few slaves comparatively 
are in this section of the state. This he attributes to the steady opposition of his 
conference to slavery. This might be argued, sir, if they had found in that section 
of the work a large slave population which had been gradually diminishing. But 
the reverse of this is precisely true. They found originally but few slaves, and the 
number of these has increased greatly since that time. If brother Griffith had not 

' been indebted to his imagination for this important fact, I might ^ve him the credit 
of a good argument — batingalways, however, his earnest deprecation of the dishonour 
which he supposes v<rill attach to his being " driven to take rank" with brethren at 
least his equals ! 

Having disposed of these several points which appeared to me as preliminary 
merely, I now ask your indulgence, sir, for a short time, while I set before yon 
the marits of this case as I fina it in the journals of the Baltimore Conference. 

To present it more clearly I will read the record from the journal. 

" Whereas, F. A. Harding, a member of the Baltimore Annual Conference, by 
bis late marriage with Miss Swan, of St. Mary's county, Md., has come in posses- 
sion of several slaves ; viz., one named Harry, aged 52 ; one woman, named Mfiria 
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aged 5 6 ; one man, named John, aged 22 ; a girl, aged 13, named Hannah ; and a child, 
named Margaret, aged 2 years ; and whereas the Baltimore Conference, according 
to its well'knoton usage, cannot, and will not, tolerate slavery in any of its mem- 
bers; therefore, 

^ " Resolved, That brother F. A. Harding is hereby reqnired to execute, and cause 
to be recorded, a deed securing the manumission of the slaves hereinafter mentioned : 
the man named John, at the age of 28 years ; the two female children, at the age of 
23 ; the issue of the females, ii any, to be free at the same time with their mothers. 
And that brother Harding be fiirtner required to give to this conference, during 
its present session, a pledge that the said manumission shall be effected during the 
present conference year." 

TIhs is the report as adopted by the conference. It should be noted that it does . 
provSie for the manumission of only a part of the slaves. The original report of 
the committee contained a clause assigning the reason simply for not requiring the 
manumission of all. This clause was struck out by a vote of the conference. 

The final decision in this case, after adopting the above report, was, on motion 
of Messrs. Collins and Emory, in the following language : " Resolved, That brother 
Harding be suspended until the next annual comerence, or until he assures the 
episcopacy that he has taken the necess^ steps to secure the freedom of his 
slaves." 

The informality of this whole proceeding must be obvious to every one on the 
reading of the record. I vdU throw it into something like a legal form, such as it 
should have assumed beibre the conference. 

First. The indictment. F. A. Harding is charged with having violated the well- 
known usage and determined purpose of the Baltimore Annual Conference, not to 
tolerate slavery in any of its members. 

2. Specification. He married Miss Swan, who was the owner of five slaves. 

3. The verdict. That he execute, and cause to be recorded, a deed, securing the 
manumission of three out oi five of the slaves, and that he give a pledge that this 
shall be effected during the present conference year. 

4. Penalty. That he be suspended until the above conditions are submitted to— 
that is, deposed from the order of the ministry. 

Now, sir, I deny the legality of the indictment — ^the justice of the verdict — and 
ask that the appellant be released from the operation of the penalty. 

The indictment, I say, is illegal. He is charged with having violated the " well- 
known U8a||e and determined purpose of the Baltimore Conference." Under what 
rule of our Discipline, sir, I would inquire, could an annual conference arraign and 
try a member for violating a usage or purpose of its body ? The Discipline of the 
Cnurch is the common cnarter under which any and eveir Methodist preacher 
holds his membership in an annual conference. It never before entered my mind, 
sir, that two opinions could exist among sane and sober-minded men on this point. 
The duties of an annual conference are so clearly definded in a series of plain ques- 
tions at page 23 of the Discipline, and a few other separate rules in different parts 
of the book, that its powers cannot be a matter of doubt. They are executive only. 
The power to make " rules and regulations" for the ffovemment of the Church are 
ceded in the constitution of the Church to the General Conference only. This body 
has defined in the rules of Discipline the conditions of membership in an annual 
conference ; and under this charter, and this alone, membership is held in these 
bodies. What rule of Methodist Discipline is he charged with violating ? None, 
sir, — ^none. The committee who brought in the indictment charges him in plain 
terms with having acted contrary to the " usage and determined purpose" of the 
conference. For this, and this alone, he w^as tried— convicted upon his own testi- 
mony — condemned and dishonoured ! The indictment does not even specify the 
enactment of the conference to which it makes direct reference. Did ever a more 
lawless procedure come to the knowledge of this body ? The counsel, sir, seems 
to have entirely overlooked this fact, by which his cause is most fatally embar- 
rassed — unless the paternity of abolition feeling pervading this body should shield 
it fex)m the condemnation it deserves. He is bold to set forth in his. argument, as 
the charge against Mr. Harding, " that he knew, what ought to have been with hiht. 
of pre-eminent importance, the law op the Baltimore Conference." What law, 
sir ? The imperfect and informal indictment does not tell us.' But the counsel is 
firee to supply the deficiency. He tells us, a law to which the case of a brother 
Hansberger gave rise ; by which they forbid any of their members to hold slaves 
wider any circumstances, and declared that any who might disregard the decision 
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" should be deemed guilty of contunutey." Here then is the law of the Baltimore 
Conference nnder which he was informally indicted. Is this a legal indictment? 
This question involves another. Had this conference a right to make a term of 
membership on the subject of slavery t Did Mr. Harding or any other member 
hold his membership under this legislation, or under the rules of Discipline ? There 
surely can be no room for difference of opinion here. The conference had no such 
legislative powers, and all attempts to suspend the membership of Mr. Hardiw 
upon conditions defined by their legislation is wholly illegal. So confident am I 
oi the 'correctness of this position, maX at a proper time I may safely appeal to the 
bench of bishops — some one or more of whom presided in this conference — ^for the 
authority by which this was done. The matter involves higher responsibilitieB than 
that of die mere conference. Why was it that an accredited member of this con- 
ference was put upon his trial under an indictment framed upon the legislation of 
the Baltimore Comerence? (Bishop Morris replied it was not so, he was tried for 
a breach of the Methodist Discipline.) Sir, you must stand corrected on this point. 
The document — ^the written indictment is proof to the contrary. The argument of 
counsel on this floor makes him directly responsible for a breach of the " law of the 
Baltimore ConfereniCe" on the ground that he wras not ignorant of, but knew the 
law, its purpose, and design. The reply of the bishop (tor which I thank him) is 
a fidl concession that to try him for his membership, under any law of the confer- 
ence, was a wholly illegal proceeding. The indictment itself is the proof that he 
was so tried, and its illegality all must admit. Our bishops are sent to preside in the 
annual conferences, for the specific purpose of preservmg a unity in the adminis- 
tration by keeping them withm the limits defined in the charter. I repeat, there- 
fore, that at the proper time I may request the reason of this oversight. If, then, 
the indictment be illegal, the verdict and penalty which arose upon it are each 
illegal; the whole transaction is illegal, and a reproach to the conference, and 
should be set aside as null and void. 

2. The verdict, I say, is unjusty as well as illegal. He was convicted, the bishop 
teUs us, and so the counsel argued also, for a breach of the Methodist Discipline. 
Allow, for the sake of argument, that this was so ; it is still true, that he was not 
indicted — ^he was not charged with this offence. And can it be just to indict A 
man for one offence, and tiy him for another ! Or what amounts to the same, ren- 
der a verdict against him for being guilty of another ! And will this body sanc- 
tion a proceeding so contrary to all the forms of law, and so utterly subversive of 
all the principles of justice ! I trust not. I can hardly persuade myself that the 
most rabid and &natical feeling on the subject of slavery which can be supposed 
to exist in any part of this house, could betray you into a decision so violative of 
all the principles of right reason. But it is assumed in the argument of the coun- 
sel that the legislation of the Baltimore Conference in the case is in conformity 
with the rules of Discipline on the subject of slavery. Allow this to be so, it 
does not help the cause of the conference ; for it would only be a conviction of a 
breach of Methodistic rules by induction merely. No one, I presume, should con- 
tend for the legality or justice of an act depriving him of his ministerial office, 
held under the rules of Discipline, when he was only convicted of a violation of 
these rules bjr induction. And, sir, we deny all right to an annual conference 
to pass resolutions interpreting the rules of Discipline, and then trying their mem- 
bers under such resolutions, as the statutes of the Church. Such powers in an 
annual conference would entirely supersede the General Conference. 

Again — we do not allow that the " law of the Baltimore Conference" in this 
case is in accordance with the Discipline of the Church on the subject of slavery. 
We do not therefore allow that the appellant was jtuitly convicted of a breach 
of Methodist rule by induction even. I need not go over the ground occupied on 
this point in my first speech. I will only meet the issues raised by the argument 
of counsel. First. He maintains, on behalf of the conference, that the rule in re* 
lation to travelling preachers holding slaves requires en unconditional manumis- 
sion, without regard to the fact whether or not the slave be permitted to enjoy 
hu freedom under the laws of the state. He argues^a distinction in the rules as 
tJ apply to members or to local preachers, and to travelling preachers. Sir, I 
propose to meet his argument &irly and squarely. He maintams that the rale, 
standing as the second answer to the questions on slavery, page 196, requires the 
travelling preacher to manumit his slaves, whether the laws permit them to enjoy 
fi:«edom within the state or not (If I do not state him correctly, let him put 
me right.) Now, sir, let it be regarded that thefirgt answer in this section of Dis- 
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cipline, in which there is no ambiguity of langoage, settles the entire question of 
eligibility to office in the Church, so far as slavery is conoemed, eligibility to any 
oraer in the ministry, to any office in the Church, The rule in regard to travel- 
ling preachers was passed in 1800. TMs, which covers the whole ground of eli- 
gibihty, was adopted in 1816. It may dierefore be taken as a iwc exponent of the 
point in the former, which is supposed to be doubtful. Again, sir, the counsel 
overlooks the fact, id criticising tins point, that the travelling preacher is only re- 
quired to execute a "deed of emancipation" in this specified condition, "if it be 
I)racticable." Now surely, sir, it was not the design to require the mere execu- 
tion of a deed ! Thisy at all times, is practicable. The meaning of the rule ia 
plainly this : it requires a travelling preacher to secure the acttuU freedom of his 
slaves, " conformably to the laws of the state in which he lives," " if it be practi- 
cable"— that is, if the laws will permit them to ei\joy Uberty. 

But it is further argued, that Harding's case is not covered by the rule of Dis- 
cipline, because the ^ws of Maryland do permit the liberated slave to emoy his 
freedom. I wiU not go over this point, which has been set before the conlSerence 
in the most satisfactory manner by reading the laws of the state, accompanied by 
the opinions of two gentlemen of great legal distinction in the state of Maryland, 
showmg beyond doubt that this position of the counsel in the case is incorrect. 
Again, sir, if this were a doubtful point in itself, we have shown in opening this 
case, from the express statute of the state of Mainland, and the highest legal 
opinion upon it, Judge Key and the Hon. W. D. Merrick, both of Maryland, that Mr. 
Hardinff had no interest in the slaves of his wife further than what related to the 
proceeds of their labour. He could not^ without the consent of his to^/e, execute 
a legal deed of emancipation, as he was reqired by the conference to do. I do 
not know that a similar law exists in any state in this Union. So that if the laws 
of any state, in the confederacy cover the case of any member in the Church who 
has become possessed of slaves by marriage — ^the case of Mr. Harding is pro- 
tected by the laws of the state in which he lives. Indeed, sir, it appeared to me 
that the counsel after all yielded this question — ^if my ear correctly caught his 
meaning. He argued vehemently against the laws of Maryland as most iniquitous 
in their tendency — such as no man ought to submit to. In this, sir, he yielded the 
point — and I claim the decision on behalf of the appellant. Surely this body will 
not give a decision in the teeth of state legislation, and also of an article of our re- 
ligious &ith, acknowled^ng the authority of the civil legislature, and an express 
statute in the book of Discipline. 

One other point, sir. Brother Collins allows what was implied by the silence of 
brother Tippett, that if the appellant had been understood to " pledge himself and 
his wife, if the ^ves should consent, to send them to Liberia, or to a free state, this 
case had never come here." The record itself, which has been read before this 
conference, shows that he refused to give the required " pledge" on the ground that 
he could not do U consistently teith the laws of the state. (I quote from memory — 
the journal not being before me.) This ftdly warrants the inference that he stood 
pledg^ed to free his slaves, on the terms provided by law — ^nay, the record commit- 
ted mm to do this. The law allows of emancipation, provided they will leave the 
state. The journal, therefore, is against the position of the counsel ; for it is a fair 
inference friwn the record, that he was ready to free his slaves, with their consent 
to leave the state. This pledge necessarily involved the consent of his wife, who 
held the legal title. The recollection of brother Gere is therefore correct, and that 
of the other members of the delegation is^at fault. The counsel is still further at 
fault. He affirmed, over ami over again, that the argument urged by me, from the 
late law of Maryland, fixing the legal title to the uaves of Mrs. Harding, was an 
after thought — that he never heard of it before. This is particularly imfortunate, for 
he allows that the legal opinion of the Hon. W. D. Merrick was before the confeiv 
ence ; and in this he specifically alludes to the fact, that the legal title to the slaves 
was in Mrs. Harding, and not in him. And yet, in the fiace of this clearly-implied 
pledge, and the proof of utter inability to effect the legal emancipation of me slaves 
without their consent, so rabid were they to effect an abolition purpose, that they 
expelled him the body. 

Then, sir, I maintain the appellant violated no rule of Discipline. He only vio 
lated a law of the Baltimore Conference — a law which they had no ri^ht to make ; 
and which, being made, is a plain and palpable contravention of the existing rule of 
Discipline on the subject. The indictment, then, is illegal ; the verdict is equally 
uignst; and the penalty, by consequence, unwarranted and oppressive. 
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The 23d article of our feith acknowledges the supreme anthority of the state is 
all civil matters. The conference act specifically subjects our rules on slavery to 
be controlled by state legislation. This, be it observed, is in special conformity with 
the article of religion just alluded to. It has been shovni, fi:^m the statutes of Ma- 
ryland, that the legal title to these slaves was fwt in Mr. Hardin?, but in his wife. 
It is farther shown, that if the title was in Harding, that he could not secure the 
fireedom of the slaves without compelling them to go to Liberia, or to a free state. 
Now, if tibe decision of this conference sustain the Baltimore Conference, you will 
Inquire Harding to execute a legal deed, manumitting slave property which does 
not belong to him. You also require him to secure their freedom, contrary to the 
provisions of the laws of the state, (provided they were his,) which allows of their 
freedom only when they consent to leave the state. In all this wiQ you not place 
yourselves in the most ridiculous attitude before tfie world? Will you not perpe- 
trate a most wanton act of iigustice toward the appellant? WiU you not adopt a 
measure the most reckless of the^claims of humamty that can be imagined ? For, 
if Mr. Harding obeyv your mandate, and manumits the slaves, without their consent 
to leave the state, they will be forced, under the operation of the civil authority, to 
dissolve th^ties which now bind parents to children and other near relatives. In 
addition to this, you set up your authority in the premises as supreme , in plain and 
palpable violation of the 23d article of religion, and the rule of Discipline in con- 
formity thereto, which binds you, in the most solenm manner, to be subject to the 
civil legislature on the subject of slavery. Are you ^epered for all this ? 

Again : Mr. Harding was tried according to the mdictment brought in by the 
committee, not for a breach of your Discipline, but for a violation of a law of the 
Baltimore Ccnference. If you sustein the conference, you acknowledge the autho- 
rity of an annual conference to legislate laws or conditions of membership in the 
body, in palpaUe violation of the constitution and Discipline of the Church, which 
assigns this authority to ihe General Conference alone. Are you prepared for this? 

And still further. The law of the Baltimore Conference, under which the appel- 
lant was bound, is not only unauthorized by the Discipline, but in flat violation of 
the compromise act of Discipline. If you sustain the conference, you render null 
and void the plain construction of the Discipline under which hundreds oi travelling 
and local ministers now hold office and oraers in the Church. Are you prepared 
for all this ? Surely you are not, unless you. are prepared to dissolve the bonds 
which bind us together as a confederated body. I ai^, then, that you sustain the 
appeal, and release Francis A. Harding from the act of the Baltimore Conference by 
which he stands suspended from the ministry, which he has held with acceptability 
and usefolness for several years. 

But if, afW all, you should feel yourselves still in difficulty on any one point of 
argument or testimony out of which the foregoing conclusions are made to arise, 
then let it be remembered that the reading of the journal shows a manifest infor- 
mality, while the face of the indictment itseLt is without aU due form of law or usage, 
and well calculated to embarrass the decision. In view of this fact, the least tne 
appellant has a right to expect is, that you should return him for a new trial. With 
these remmrks, sir, I submit the case. 

The conference then adjourned. 

SATURDAY, MAY 11. 

Dr. Smith asked permission to make some further observations, of a personal 
character, in referenpe to Mr. Harding. 

Considerable opposition was made to this, on the ground that both parties had 
been allowed a most extended and patient hearing, am that it was time the debalis ' 
was closed. 

The motion was put, and carried. 

Dr. Smith said it would be remembered ihat a motion to locate Mr. Harding had 
been made at the Baltimore Conference ; that either, on suggestion, it was with- 
drawn, or, being ruled out, the motion fell to the ground. He believed the reasou 
of that movement was, that the only proper ground for location is unacceptabilily, 
which could not be alleged in this case. An impression, however, in consequence 
of that motion, having gone abroad prejudicial to the character of the appellant, 
either as to his prudence, or talent, or general acceptabili^, he (Dr. S.) begged the 
conference to bear in mind that even were such impressions correct, the question 
befcnre them was, the legality or the illegalilTT' of lus suspension on the ground alleged 
in the record, and that alone was the question fin* their decision. At the same time 
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he took that opportunity of saying, that the impression, however it might have been 
circulated, was altogether false. 

Mr. Collins said that Dr. Smith had mistaken the reason of the withdrawal of the 
motion for location. The true reason was, that it was thought that rule was not the 
proper one to be applied to him, and that the rule under which he had been tried 
was the proper one. 

At the close of these observations the call for the vote became general, and Mr, 
Early moved that the decision of the Baltimore Conference be reversed. The same 
being seconded, was put, and a call made for the ayes and noes. The secretary 

Eroceeded to read the names. Dr. Olin desired to be excused, on the ground that 
e had not heard the journals read, and had only heard a portion of the debates. 
Sometimes it was a pleasant thing to avoid a responsibility ; but in this case he had 
no disposition to shnnk from responsibility, and would much rather have voted, but 
le could not do it conscientious]^. 

The conference excused him. 

The secretary annbuuced the votes to be, noes 117, ayes 56; being a majority 
against the reversal of 61. 

The President announced that this vote affirmed the decision of the Baltimore 
Conference. The decision of the chair was appealed against, but was sustained by 
a vote of 111 to 53.— (See p. 240.) 

Dr. Smith. I must, and do, ask the privilege of spreading my protest on the 
pages of the conference journal, and I do so because, to my own personal know- 
ledge, there are men on me floor of this house who voted against the resolution of 
Mr. Early because they deliberately and solemnly thought that the matter ought to 
go back to the Baltimore Conference. But by a majority we have been ruled out, 
and a fair decision of this conference has not been given. And I wish my protest 
to go forth to the American Church, and American people, to serve as a beacon-light 
to warn the Church against the movements of a nugority who can obliterate justice, 
and trample on the rights of a minority. 

A long conversation arose as to whether the vote refusing to reverse the decision 
ci the Baltimore Conference confirmed that decision. A multiplicity of motions and 
amendments were made, but eventually the discussion turned upon Dr. Smith's 
request to enter his protest. It was moved that he have liberty to enter the same, 
when Mr. Wiley said they had betteir wait and see what it was first, and then they 
could decide whether it should be entered upon the journal or not. 

Dr. Smith said he trusted he knew too well what was due to himself as a gentle- 
man, to those that acted with him, and to the conference generally, to address them 
in any other than i-espectful terms ; but if they thought the paper would be what 
they would like, they would find themselves mistaken. No ! they would not like 
that paper, for it would contain truths that would bum in their cheeks. (Cries of 
" orcfer," &c.) I am perfectly calm. I have got the floor, and you have got th^ 
votes ; and you can, having the votes, put me down. Time was when such an 
excitement would have unarmed me, and thrown me ofi* my defence ; but no storm 
of excitement can now disarm me of my self-posse^ion. You cannot drive me from 
m^ position ; and you might as well attempt to chain the lightning, or confine the 
wmds in the caves of Eolus, as to put me down when I have a right to be heard. 
I shall prepare such a memorial as will fearlessly and thoughtfully express the sen- 
timents of myself, and those that think with me ; and no consideration shall induce 
me to speak with timidity or fear at such a crisis. 

Mr. Early said he hoped they would remember that large majorities were apt to 
be tyrannical — ^he trusted they would keep calm. He was qmte so— as much as 
the afilietion in which that vote had involved him, and those around him, would 
allow. After some further conversation, the order of the day was resumed. 

MONDAY, MAY 13. 
Appeal of Bradford Frazee, 

The appeal of Mr. Frazee against the action of the Michigan Conference, for 
locating him without his consent, was taken up. 

A conversation arose as to the right of appeal in this case, and Bishop Soule said 
this was a question of law, and one of great importance to every member of that 
body. He wished them to understand that the superintendents claimed no right 
to settle law questions. You (said he) must settle those, and we are bound to carry 
them out — sacredly bound to carry out as you shall give us the interpretation of law. 
And I should be glad to hear the opinion of brethren of experience on the matter. 
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i was present, and presided at the conference in qaestion. Brother Frazee came 
up on his letter fipom New-York, with a primary and secondary request. The 
primary request was, that he should be left without an appointment. Here I 
announced mat I could not leave a brother without an appointment, whom they had 
> left in my hands as an effective man ; and to the secondary request I replied, that I 
could not give a nominal appointment, to be filled by somebody else. As your 
superintendent I thus announced my views in the case, and in aU probability this 
iimuenced the Michigan Conference. 

Mr. Crowder did not expect from the President's suggestion to shed any particular 
light on the subject. The clause of Discipline which had been read assumes that a 
brother imacceptable to the people may be located, and the Discipline points out 
how the conference may get rid of him. But it does not appear that any question 
of the sort was ^ut in agamst this brother, and therefore it does not appear that the 
action of the Michigan Conference can be considered^as having reference to such 
case. Did they act correctly in locating him T It appeared to him, (Mr. C.,) from 
such statements and facts as had come out, that l^e conference believed his request 
to be, primarily, to be left without an appointment or else to be located. But the 
brother did not intend such a thing, so that the question came up, where is that 
action to be corrected ? In the annual conference, or in the General Conference 1 

Mr. Bowen supposed that the bishop would have given him an appointment if the 
conference had not taken him out of his hands. And if he had been appointed, and 
had not gone to his work, he would have been brought up for neglectine it, and then 
he would have had an appeal to the Greneral Conference. It appeared to him that 
the brother should be heard before that body. 

Dr. Winans stdd, a thousand causes mignt intervene to prevent his attending 
the next annual conference— (some member having stated that that was the right 
course for him to pursue) — and he might thus be kept in suspense five years, by 
missing one Greneral Conference before he came up to them for redress. 

Mr. Griffith thought they had mistaken the true ground on which the right of 
appeal had to be settled. The brother first desired no appointment, then to serve 
by proxy, and failing in each of these applications, gave notice of his intention to 
desist fi^m travelling for one year. The conference, therefore, by locating him, had 
put him just where he wished to put himself. 

Mr. Smith, of the Michigan Conference, said it was his intention to raise a ques 
tion on the case, but not on the ground that had been taken. The case was this : 
The Discipline says, that where an elder should desist from travelling, he should be 
suspended. This brother ceased to travel, and the question is, after saying that he 
comd not travel, and the conference assenting, had he now the right to appeal ? * 

Mr. Crane entered more minutely into the case, taking the same view, but the 
hour of adjournment arriving, the conference refused to extend the time. 

TUESDAY, MAY 14. 

The appeal of Mr. Frazee against his location by the Michigan Conference was 
called for, and the conference having agreed to receive his apppeal, he proceeded 
to state the grounds on which he objected to their decision. 

He appealed on the ground of illegality in the action of said conference. 

First. The plea or reason assigned was illegal. Where a rule gives definite 
power, on a specific plea, that power is imderstood to be prohibited in every other 
case. The nue on which the conference acted is to be lound in section 19, chap- 
ter i, page 67, and in answer to question 4, and gives the conference permission to 
locate a orother who may have been complainea of as imacceptable in the work. 
This rule Mr. F. contended was given for that specific case, and was inoperative 
in any other case. That in his case there was no such complaint, there was no such 
ground, and yet they had acted ^pon that rule, and therefore illegally. 

Secondly. It was conducted in a manner not in accordance with the provisions of 
the Discipline. Section 19, chapter i, page 67, says, it shall be the duty of the 
conference to investigate tiie case. The conference in his case did not do so. 
Neither did the conference allow him an opportunity to amend or retire, both which 
tne Discipline requires. The journal of the conference showed that, and therefore 
on this ground also his location without his consent was illegal. 

There was considerable stress laid upon the letter he wrote. That letter was 
addressed as a private letter to his presiding elder, written in haste, and with 
no expectation that it would go before conference, and containing nothing affecting 
his i^embership, except the last clause, which was underscored, ** I am v/nioilHng 
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to locate" Now it was in evidence that the conference broaght in a resolution, 
with the intention of immediate action in the prenuBes, stating that he had quitted 
his work, and moving his suspension. That motion was lost. Then they said, he 
had signified his intention not to labour among them during the ensuing year. Now 
the substance and purport of that letter was this. He found his busmess required 
his attention, and therefore wrote his presiding elder to that effect, requesting, as a 
&vour, that he mi^ht be left without an appointment for the ensuing year. This 
request he made with great delicacy ; and though it might be contrair to the reso- 
lution to srant such indulgence, it was yet freely accorded in practice. And he 
(Mr. F.) also made a second request, that, if the other were demed him, be might 
at least have an appointment that he could set supplied. This too was often done. 
But this request, also, the conference deniea him, &md located him; and since thei« 
was a remedy he thought it best to endeavour to obtain redress. 

Mr. Smith, of the Michigan Conference, replied. Their conference had desired 
to keep the system of itinerancy untrammeled. He thought that if it was found that 
they had acted without the law, the^ had not acted contrary to law ; and if without 
precedent, they had nevertheless given a common sense decision, which the Gen- 
eral Conference would sustain them in. He was aware that many members might 
be disposed to reverse the decision of the annual conference, because they had not 
passed the fiill sentence of the law in the case. He vnshed to speak to that a 
moment. See sec. 6, on page 32 of the Discipline Many members of the confer- 
ence thought that was the rule on which the annual conference should act. But 
brother Frazee, while he had notified his intention to cease to travel, had not ceased, 
and they therefore could not condenm him under tiiat rule. Then the question 
arose, how should they meet the case ? They could not throw him into the hands 
of the bishop ; nor could they grant his request without violating the great princi- 
ples of itinerancy, and flying in the &ce of the Greneral Conference. What were 
they to do ? They wished to dispose of the case righteously, and they had acted 
upon principles that appUed to the case. 

Mr. Frazee made his rejoinder, but it involved no principles beyond what he had 
previously laid down. 

The General Conference reversed the decision of the Michigan Conference. 

Drs. Capers^ and Olin^t Resolution — Committee of Pacification, 

Dr. Capers and Dr. Olin presented the following resolution : — 

<< In view of the distracting agitation which has eo long prevailed on the subject of 
slavery and abolition, and especially the difficulties under which we labour^in the 
present Greneral Conference, on account of the relative position of our brethreu 
iftorth and south on this .perplexing question, therefore, 

"Resolved, That a committee of three^from the north and three fi*om the south be 
appointed to confer with the bishops, and report within two days as to the possi- 
bihty of adopting some plan, and what, for the permanent pacification of the 
Church." ^ 

A member moved as an amendment that three delegates from the middle states 
be added to the committee. 

Dr. Cajpers said. There are only two points named in the resolution, slavery 
and abohtion. I presume there must have been such an interpretation put upon 
the resolution as the writer did not mean. I did not intend to say that this General 
Conference was made up of either pro-slavery men or abolitionists, and that there 
is a third party, who are neither. The question has only two sides, slaveholders 
and non-daveholders. These two positions present^ perhaps, in tiieir different 
Bisects, the general state of the Church. Two interests only are generally recog- 
niied ; and in providing for the committee, I am &r from intending to say, that all the 
brethren in the non-slaveholding states are abolitionj^, any more than that tibie others 
axe all slave^ders. If in this view I am mistaken I am unfortunate. 

A motion to lay the amendment on the table was made, and Dr. Durbin, and 
almost at the same moment Dr. Olin also, rose. Dr. Durbin offered to give way, 
but the chair said t)iat Dr. Olin could not speak to the original motion, and Ih:. 
Durbin proceeded. He hoped the amendment would not prevail. He understood 
Dr. Capers to mean by the north, ndlMlaveholding states, (Dr. Capers assented,) se 
^hat the chair could appoint either from' the north, east, or west 

The motion to lay the amendment on the table was carried. 

Dr. Olin sj^oke to the original motion. He spoke under the most powerful 
emotion, and m a strain of tei^emess that moved every member of the conference 
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He said he felt, from bis relation to the conference as a member for the first time, 
it became him to explain why his name was attached to the resolution. It had 
been shown to him within five miniates, and he had asked upon it the advice of one 
whose opinion was entitled to ^eat weight He could not refuse to second it, 
believing it was offered in a spint of conciliation. He had feared for these two or 
three da^s that, though possibly they might escape the disasters that threatened 
them, it was not probable. He had seen the cloud gathering, so dark that it seemed 
to him there was no hope left for them unless Gol should give them hope. It 
might be from his relation to both extremities, that, inferior as mi^ht be his means of 
forming conclusions on other topics, he had some advantages on this ; and from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the feelings of his brethren ia the work, he saw little ground 
of encouragement to hope. It appesUcs to me (he continued) that we stand committed 
on this question by our principles and views of policy, and neither of us dare move 
a step from our position. Let us keep away fix)m the controversy until brethren from 
opposite sides have come together. I confess I turn ifway from it with sorrow, and 
a deep feeling of apprehension that the difficulties that are upon us now threaten to 
be unmanageable. I feel it in my heart, and never felt on any subject as I do qn 
this. I may take it for granted that we speak as opponents here. I have had no 
part in this controversy. It has pleased God that I should be far away, or laid upon 
a bed of sickness. I have my opinions and attachments, but I am committed by 
no act of mine to either side ; and I will take it on me to say freely that I do not pee 
how northern men can yield their ground, or southern men ^ve up • theirs. I do 
indeed believe, that if our affairs remain in their present position, and this General 
Conference do not speak out clearly and distinctly on the subject, however unpal- 
atable it may be, we cannot go home under this distractinff question without a cer- 
tainty of breaking up our coiiderences. I have been to eight or ten of the northern 
coiiferences, and spoken freely with men of every class, and firmly believe, that, 
with the fewest exceptions, they are influenced by the most ardent and the strongest 
desire to maintain the Discipline of our Church. Will the southern men beheve 
me in this — ^when I say I am sincere, and well informed on the subject ? The men 
who stand here as abolitionists are as ardently attached to Methodist episcopacy as 
you all. I believe it in my heart. Your northern brethren, who seem to you to be 
arrayed in a hostile attitude, have suffered a great deal before they have taken their 
position, and they come up here distressed beyond measure, and disposed, if they 
believed they could, without destruction and rum to the Church, to make concession. 
It may be that both parties will consent to come together and talk over the matter 
fairly, and unbosom themselves, and speak all that is in their hearts ; and as lovers 
of Cnrist keep out passion and prejudice, and with much prayer call down the Holy 
Spint upon their deliberations, and feeling the dire necessity that oppresses bom 
parties, they will at least endeavour to adopt some plan of pacification, that if the^ 
go away it may not be without hope of meeting again as brethren. I look to this 
measure with desire rather than with hope. With regard to our southern brethren, 
and I hold that on this question, at least, I may speak with some confidence—" 
if they concede what the northern brethren wish — ^if they concede that holding 
slaves is incompatible with holding their ministry — they may as well go to the Rocky 
Mountains as to their own sunny plains. The people would not bear it. They feel 
shut up to their principles on this point They love the cause, and would serve 
God in their work. I believe there is not a man lon^g ihem that would not make 
every sacrifice, ai^d even die, if thereby he could heal this division. But if our 
difficulties are unmanageable, let our spirit be right. If we must part, let us meet 
and pour out our tears together ; and let us not give up until we have tried. I ca^e 
into this conference yesterday morning to offer another resolution. It was that we 
should suspend, now that the sabbath had intervened, and shed its calmness and 
quiet over our agitated spirits,,|hat we should suspend our duties for one da^r^ flOP 
devote it to fasting and prayer, that God may help us, so that, if we htsfB not union, 
we may have peace. This resolution partakes of the same ip^hit. I casnot speak 
on this subject without deep emotion. | If we push our princtploi ao fiir as to break 
up the connection, this may be the last time we meet. I fear it! I fear it! 
I see no way of escape. | If we fijid any, it will be in mutual moderation, in calling 
for help fixim the Gkxi of our fathers, and in looking upon each other as we were 
wonc to do. These are the general oligects I had in view in seconding the resolu- 
tion, as they are of him who moved it. 

The reverend gentleman sat down amid the most deep and hallowed excitement, 
and the responsive prayers of the whole conference. 
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Dr. Durbin had but a word to say. He could never forget the scene before him 
that morning. Dr. Olin had said that he scarcely indulged the hope, though he 
felt a strong desire, that the measure proposed would be successful. For himself, 
he thought ne could discern light, notwithstanding the darkness that hung around 
the question ; and he felt not only a desire, but a strong hope, that they should yet 
be delivered from the dangers which impended over their h^ads. Yes, he clung 
to the hop|e of the continued unity of the Church. Abraham, in great difficulties, 
believed in hope against hope, and yet most gloriously realized his hope, and 
became the father of many nations. He said he s^w ground for this hope in the 
tenderness of spirit which had been manifested so generally since the introduction 
of the resolution; and he felt now, as he had felt since his arrival <in the city, 
the most confident assurance that brethren of all parties would sacrifice every- 
thing but their ulterior principles, for the continued unity of the Church. Dr. 01m 
had told them very justly, diat if they said slavery, under aU circumstances, is 
incompatible with the functtens of the Gospel ministry, they put their brethren in 
the south in a pNosition which must destroy all hopes of useramess on their ]part in 
the Church. Sir, (continued. Dr. D.,) we have not said this; we cannot say it ; the . 
committee will not say it. I do not believe our gallant vessel is yet to be unloosed 
from her moorings. She was exposed to a dangerous rock in the south, and an 
equally dangerous one in the north. There is an open sea between them. The 
brethren of the north will not drive us upon the rock in the south, if the brethren 
in the south will not drive us upK)n the rock in the north. If the committee 
address themselves to the difficulties in the spirit which now pervades the con- 
ference, we shall yet see brighter and better days. The two days, during which 
the committee will have this subject under consideration, will be an era in the 
history of Methodism, and I think that one of them at least should be observed 
as a day of festinff aiul prayer. The Wesleyan Conference in England, after the 
death of Mr. Wesley, was on the brink, apparently, of dissolution, and yet the wise 
coimsel of a few orethren, and the compromising spirit of the general body, 
devised a plan of permanent pacification. I would say, then, let every heart and 
tongue be quiet during these momentous two days. It is almost in my heart to 
say. Cursed be he that shall speak a word to inflame or exasperate any one, 
wmle this subject is in the hands of the committee. 

Dr. Luckey thought six too small a number for such committee. 

Dr. Capers explamed, that the nmnber T^ould bear some relation to the number 
in the episcopacy; though no high-Methodist — ^he disliked the term — ^he had so 
long been accustomed to look for divine direction through those bishops, that he 
had a kind of faith that way. It might be superstitious, perhaps ; but he had a 
feeling of that kind. They knew the way to God on their behalf so well, they had 
been so used to it, that he relied very much upon their decision, and he thought a 
committee of six would be more generally acceptable. 

Mr. Drake, in a very earnest speech, deprecated the idea of a division. He 
hoped never to see the day when division should be spoken of as probable. The 
cords of love were too strong, he believed, for any such lamentable catastrophe to 
take place. He did not believe that ever a Church divided since the world began 
in which there was so much personal and Christian attachment, and love between 
its ministers, as in their connection at present. He prayed God to avert such a 
dire calami^ hxxm them. He should, if the conference approved, like a day 
appointed for fristms and prayer. 

Mr. Crandall spoke at considerable length. He said he' was as much for con- 
ciliation as any man, and did not wish to disturb the good feeling that at present 
existed in the conference. But there was a dark shade of diJSerence between the 
brethren of the two extremes. He supposed he should be taken as standing 
on one extreme. As such, they were standing ob« volcano, which might, at any 
moment, destroy them. He had learned one thing by this movement. When a 
brother, who was. long remarkable for his want of interest and activity in the afiairs 
of the Church, sniddenly became warm and zealous, it awakened suspicions. He 
Had his eye fixed upon such a one now. But what was the pretext for this reform 
movement? Why, there was slavery in the Church, and the Church tolerated it. 
And they must meet it. But had ms north shown any disposition for a division ? 
Not at ail. He did not know a man in the north that desired division. He hoped 
that, before th^ tbok any action in the matter, they would understand it. 

]Vir. Early made some very able remarks on the spirit pervading the conference, 
aifd the spirit that he trusted would pervade the committee— the spirit of prayer, 
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love, and forbearance. He would assure the conference that the south were pre- 
pared to make any concessions in the same spirit, so &r as they could without 
a£fecting their essential principles. 

Dr. Smith rose amidst calls for the question. He regretted that, at such a time, 
any impatience to get a vote should be manifested. So deeply did he sympathize 
with the feeling now prevailing in the conference, that he could find it in his heart 
to continue under its influence for hours to come. He had never for one moment — 
as those acquainted with his private sentiments could testify — cherished the desire 
for division. The south did not desire it. He knew that, in saying this, he was 
expressing the common sentiment of the whole southern Church. ^True, at Cincin- 
nati, in 1836, the members of the Greneral Conference, from conferences within 
slaveholding states, were supposed to have taken measures preliminary to disunion. 
But that was a mistake. Their course was dictated by a sincere desire to preserve 
the union, by staving off those incipient measures, which, if persisted in, it was fore- 
seen would ultimate in this disastrous and much-to-be-deprecated result. No ! the 
south did not desire disimion. Come when it may, it should be forced upon them 
He had too much confidence in the fidelity and justice of his northern brethren to j 
cherish the Conviction for 6ne moment that they would force division upon them. I 
What, sir, divide ! Never ! Nor did he agree that civil war, as had been intimar I 
ted, was likely to come upon them. He had no fear of civil disunion and war. I 

Mr. Dow thought Dr. Smith was out of order in these allusions to division and I 
civil war. 

Mr. Crandall was delighted vdth the spirit of Dr. Smith, and hoped he would not 
be interrupted. 

Dr. Snuth concluded his remarks by saying. No, sir, we have no fears of civil 
war. We have higher and more appropriate reasons for vdshing to preserve our 
long-cherished union. The days for civil war in this country have gone by. Diffi- 
pulties in the national legislature would hereafter be settled by negotiation. And 
shall we adopt any less pacific course in this great council of the Church? He 
hoped not. 

On motion of Mr. Collins, the words " a committee of six" were substituted for 
the words " a committee of three fi*om the south and three fix)m the north," and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 15. 
Indian Mission Conference. 

Mr. Ames explained* in reference to a remark horn. Mr. Early two or three days 
ago, that the bishop attending the conferei^ce had the veto power in all appropna 
tions, and that "ivould prove a sufficient check on the expenditures. He further 
alluded to the importance of the subject generally, and noticed it as somewhat sin- 
gular, that so many Churches should go so fiu* to seek subjects for their missions. 
The Indians embraced in this report were not wandering hunters, nor roving vaga- 
bonds through the forest, but they followed trades, and had a permanent home, 
holding their land by a patent from the government of the United States. 

Mr. Slicer thought the project a good one. It was well known that most of the 
tribes were hostile one to another, and he presumed this plan would bring them to- 
gether in more friendly relationship. He supposed tliat die native preachers, when 
raised up, would be admitted into the conference, which would materially aid in 
the work of softening dovm the asperities of the various tribes, as it would bring 
their influential men together. He thought, however, it ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Boundfuies, mat tliey might conform their arrangements thereto. 

Mr. Ames said, there were but two conferences affected by it, and they but 
nominally, for they did not occupy the mission territory. 

Mr. M'Ferrin said, I have some little acquaintance with the Indian missions 
embraced in the report of the committee. The Indians, notwithstanding their beinj^ 
permanently located, are stiU a wandering people, and many of them gain their 
fivelihoodby the chase; and I do not thi^ their standing, either in a moral, reli- 
gious, or intellectual point of view, is sufficient to justify their having a separate 
annual conference. You will cut off the sympathy existing between the Indian 
tribes and the conferences next to them. Many of die brethren labour there under 
We direction of the bishops, and take it " time about," as we do in our country with 
all our work. But when you come to confine the ministers entirely to that work 
you will destroy the sympathy at present existing toward the Indians, and thero 
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will be a shrmking back on the part of other brethren from the work. I was a 
missionary among the Cherokee Indians for two years, and it was the brightest 
period of my life. But I should not wish to stay tbere for life ; but after labouring 
there for two or three years^ let others go and share the honour as well as labour 
<£ the work. 

Dr. Bangs would allow that there were objections against this conference being 
•stablished ; but there were also advantages which he thought more than counter- 
balanced the disadvantages. One objection raised was, that they would have the 
> appropriation of their own funds. But then the responsibility would be with the 
president of the conference, and the missionary committee cannot appropriate any- 
thing vdthout the consent of the conference, so that the Discipline a&eady provided 
a powerful check. This conference would probably become one of the largest 
conferences, nimierically, in the Union. They were not cutting oflf a conference, 
as in the case of Liberia. 

Mr. Finley also thought that the advantages would decidedly overbalance the 
disadvantages. By making them a separate annual conference it brought the vari- 
ous tribes near, and into connection vnth ieach other. It had been urged, as an 
objection to the organization of this conference, that it a£R)rded no opportunity for 
the preachers occasionally changing with each other. It should be remembered, 
however, that it required a pret^ lon^ continuance with an Indian to get his con 
fidence. He had remarked this ever smce he ^as a boy. This arrangement would 
bring them into contact, and under the influence of their pastors, and thus do away 
with any feelings, national or otherwise, that might interfere vnth their cordial 
xmion. Religion had a wonderful tendency to consolidate friendship, and this was 
an important consideration. He really could not see any substantial objection to 
the proposal of the committee, but could see glorious benefits resulting from it. It 
would bring thte tribes together, so that they would be able, perhaps ere long, to 
form and establish some general system of government for themselves. 

Mr. Ratdifie came to the General Conference decidedly opposed to this mea- 
sure, and he believed he represented the feeling of his conference on the subject. 
He thought there was a danger of the preachers, by being too long among the 
, Indians, becoming Indians themselves. He felt, also, that mere was considerable 
advantage in having the mission regulated by white people; and perhaps the 
Indians coming into contact with t£e white population would have beneficicd 
results, as they would thus learn our language to some extent, and our general man- 
ners and customs. On the whole, he had some doubts upon the subject, and 
should, he thought, vote against it. 

Mr. Benyman would oner a few remarks on the objections brought against this 
plan. It would be found necessary for a missionary to remain among the Indians 
more than two years, not only to obtain tbeir confidence, but for his own informa 
tion also. We know as little about them as they do about us. We take them to 
be a suspicious, vindictive j)eople. He had these prejudices on first going among 
them as a missionary, and it was a long time before ne could look upon them in any 
other li^ht. But time had greatly altered his views in that respect. Again : It had 
been said that there would be great diffictdty in finding men who would consent 
to a residence among them for me. Men had gone, with the understanding that 
they were to try it for a year or two ; but longer than that they did not intend to 
prolong the sacrifice. And having ^one vnth this understanding, and having met 
with difiiculties, they had become discouraged, and looking to the'^nd of the year 
for their release, were discontented continually, instead of earnestly going to work 
and contending with their difiiculties until they had conquered them. Such would 
be far more likely to b© their course, if they knew that liere was no early prospect 
of deliverance from them. As to learning the language, there could be no doubt 
that the missionaries would be much more succesnul if they could converse with 
the Indians in their own language, instead of through an interpreter. Even now, 
if he (Mr. B.) thought he had to stay long with them, he would endeavour to be- 
come more an Indian than he was now. He did not see any force in that objection. 
^ And again, did the General Conference expect or desire that these Indian mis- 
sions should always hang upon them for support? But that would be the case if 
they were always to be dependant upon another conference. Whereas, if you sepa- 
rate them, and give them a conference of their ov^m, native preachers may be raised 
up, whom, with their fisimilies, die Indians would cheerfully support. But they 
would never support a white man's family. There are about twenty odd tribes 
proposed to be embraced by this conference. Th#y are distinct from each other 
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speaking different languagea, and veiy few of them understand each other. They 
have no common ties binding diem together. Taken separately, they are a small 
people ; but taken in the aggregate, toey number 60,000 and upward; and imme- 
diately on their borders are many other tribes, emlHBced also in this proposed con- 
ference, which extends to the Rocky Mountains. Some of the tribes backward 
number 60,000 to 70,000 to a tribe. And they are noble fellows, though still living 
the lives of hunters. The time, however, will come when they can no longer sub- 
sist in that way, because the herds of buffalo and elk will be exhausted, and they 
must then settle down to cultivate the soil. The establishment of a conference 
will promote and extend the Christian bonds of union. The effects that will result 
£x>m it are already partially shoven in the Indian Manual Labour School, of 
which I am superintendent. We had (said Mr. B.) for a number of years been 
labouring to educate the Indian children. We had a small school connected with 
the mission, and from each tribe located there we took a few children into this 
school. All of the same tribe spoke the same languaga Brought thus together, 
they would converse with those oT their own language, but they could not speak 
a word of English. At a meeting of all Uie missionaries, we determined on esta- 
blishing a central school, that they might thus be compelled to speak the English 
tongue. The result has £ur exceeded our. most sanguine expectations. Frejudiceg 
are beiag wiped away. The same result virill attend an annual conference in the 
territory. We feel that we shall be losers as it regards sympathy. Mr. B. then 
went on to say that the conferences there were composed on the same plan as all 
others; and it. must be obvious that tJieir missionary committee, to whom were 
confided all missionary matters, had not time to suggest and mature any new plans 
of operation. But the whole business of this conference would be of a missionaiy 
character, and what they lost in sympathy they gained in another way. y 

Mr. Bqunds said, so rar as it regarded sympathy, he thought the proposed con* 
ference would give an increased mterest in the sympathies of the missionaries. 
The men who should be stationed among &e Indians under the proposed regula« 
tions would give their hearts to it entirely ; whereas, when they were only ap- 
pointed for one year or two, their hearts were prone to be somewhere else. It 
was a reflection upon Christianity, and an objection that would be fatal to mission- 
aiy enterprise, to say that the missionaries were more likely to sink than the 
Indians to rise. We did not live in a day that required us to argue a position of 
that kind. We are not going to be " overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with 
good." He would also add, so &r as regarded " sacrifices" in reference to appoint- 
ments, the M. E. Church had boldly proclaimed herself a missionaiy Church, and 
her sentiment was, that her preachers were bound to go wherever they were sent. 

Mr. M'Ferrin said, if you could always have such men as the brethren Bounds 
and Berryman, there would be no danger in their remaining any length of time. 
They would never alter. But it is fisur nom bein^^ so. As the arrangements now 
stand, you have two whole conferences fixim which to select men fit for the pur- 
pose, and still find it difficult to get the men you want. It behooves us to guard 
the door, or you wiU have the mission field crowded with inexperienced men. 
Brethren talk of " disparagement of Christianity." Why, sir, you know, as I do, 
that many of our missionaries have identified themselves with the Indians by mar- 
riage. They have become citizens, and then entered into trade and traffic. As 
to the spirit of sacrifitce, let brethren make the same sacrifice, and then they might 
turn to us with this plea. I cannot go for it — ^I do not think they are 'ready for it. 
The country is too new, and the Indians not sufficiently improved. And I will 
venture to predict, that after an experiment of four years, you vrill find that the 
woik has not been carried on as you expect. 

Mr. Trimble said, that at the introduction of the subject he had the same 
feelings toward it that Mr. M'Ferrin now had, but the arguments of the mission- 
ary firam that mission field converted him. He did not see the difficulties his 
brother saw, and thought that labourers would be increased as they were required. 
The God of the work would raise up the men for the work. He believed in a 
call to the missionary field as much as he did in the call to preach. 

Mr. Green was once an Indian in all but birth. With them he lived, hunted^ 
fished, talked, ate, and slept. He learned their art of running, wrestling, throw- 
ing the ball, &c. They entertain against all strangers a strong prejumce. He 
thought the best they could do was to make of the west of America a separate 
conference. It was not always the case that men succeeded in what they vrished 
to do ; but they never succeed in what they did not wish' to do. Now no brothse 
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would become a member of that conference unless lie was willing to become a 
missionary. As to fixing the amount of salary, it was as difficult one way as another. 
The report was then adopted and refeired to the Committee on Boundaries, 
that they might conform their action thereto. 

FRIDAY, MAY 17. 
Scripture* in the Liturgy, 

Attention was called by Bishop Soule, in consequence of a communication he 
had received from a highly-respectable member of me Church, well known to the 
western ministers, to the alteration of the passages of Script^^ required by the 
Discipline to be read preparatory to the sacrament of the Lord's supper, so as to 
conform to the phraseology of the present version of the Scriptures. 

Dr. Feck said he had viewed the subject with much interest. He wished the 
conference would instruct the Committee on Revisal to consider the propriety of 
conforming all the passages of Scripture used in the litursy to the version of the 
Scriptures now in use. He saw no reason for their using the antiquated version a£ 
Cranmer, as in the Common Prayer. He had no such veneration for that book as 
would reconcile him to the use of a different version of the Scriptures in the public 
serviced from the one in common use, merely because Churchmen are therein re- 
quired to do so. 

Temperance Question, 

Mr. J. T. Feck called up so much of the report of the Committee on Revisal as 
related to temperance, which was to the effect that no membera should use as a 
beverage, or manu&cture, ae traffic in intoxicating liquors, on pain of expulsion after 
remonstrance. He spoke of the evils of intemperance. It was doing ** harm" to 
society, to the individual, soul and bodv, wife and children, and was an evil in 
every relation we hold to God and as followers of Christ; a " harm" that was irre- 
mediable. The question therefore was, what ought to be the Discipline in the 
case ? Under what rule should it be banished from the Church 1 What would you 
do with the men who erect the still behind which the drunkard hid himself? The 
role proposed to be inserted in the Discipline met the evil. It proposed that the 
brother should first be remonstrated vidth, and if that failed, let him oe visited with 
the severity of Discipline. At present the law did not reach such cases, though 
he believed that one conference had decided to apply the general law forbidding 
" doing harm" to this case. Others doubt whether the law will bear that construc- 
tion. We want to rid the Church of such a dissrace, and wish the conference to 
speak out plainly on the subject, that there may oe uniformity of action throughout 
the annual conferences. 

Dr. Smith moved that the report and resolution lie on the table. Not that he 
wanted to get rid of it, for he wished to discuss it at some length, but he moved 
that it lie on the table at j^resent, because he wished time and a more fitting op- 
portunity of stating his objections to it. 

The motion to lay on the table was lost. 

Dr. Smith then continued, and expressed his regret that the conference would not 
of courtesy extend to a member, on a subject of this magnitude and importance, 
the time he asked for the consideration.of the subject. And though he feared from 
the refusal to let it lie on the table that the mind of the conference was pretty well 
made up on the subject, he should meet it as well as he could by some impromptu 
remarks. So fisur as he could understand the report, they proposed to incorporate 
with the Discipline a rule which ultimately resmts in the dismembership of those 
who might infringe its provisions. Now he asked upon what authority did the 
General Conference proceed to make a new term of membership, without the con- 
sent of the several annual conferences ? There was the point ! And this measure 
was the more objectionable for this reason. Four years ago they attempted to in- 
troduce this rule mto the general rules, but the movement railed. The annual con 
ferences would not give their consent— the constitutional authority could not be 
obtained. 

Dr. Bangs said it was obtained by a large majority. 

Dr. Smith continued. It was not put m, because the report ot Dr. Tomlinson 
maintained that the alteration in the general rule had not been legally recommended 
And now, sir, said Dr. 8., &e fHends of this movement come round, and seek to 
avoid the constitutional difficulty, and wish to steal this measure into another sec* 
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lion of the Discipline. Is this ri^ht and proper? What do you call this ? Why, 
in the language current in a certam part of your cilj, it is "fluxiong" if I am cor- 
rectly informed as to the meaning of that word as it floats through the streets of 
New-York. Sir, I am opposed to any such mode of seeking to avoid the constitu- 
tional restrictions that lie on this General Conference. I maintain that this confer- 
ence has no right to make a new term of membership in the Church, except the 
several annual conferences shall recommend such measure. Has that been done 
in this case? The question at this point is not whether the drinking of ardent 
spirits be right or wrong ; but whether this conference has authority to make this 
test of membership ? 

Again ; the brotiier supposes the use of ardent spirits is a gi^at evil. And it is 
unquestionably so. All men of reflection have felt it to be so. But a great moral 
movement is abroad that has arrested the «vil to a very ereat extent, and it has 
done so without any aid fix>m the rules of Methodist Discipline or legislation. The 
ball of reformation has been struck : this w(»]dei^ movement has been felt through- 
out the land, and there is scarcely a single portion of our country that has not seen 
the redeeming and saving influence of the temperance cause. And yet it has 
never needed conference legislation, and does not need it now. But though a 
great evil, and that confessedly, yet a rule on this subject is not of the nature of our 
General Rules. Every rule that operates as a test of membership is a seneral rule, 
and this is not of the nature of a general rule, and ought not to be admitted into 
, the Book of Discipline as one. Tne book defines the nature of those — " they are 
such as are clearly written by God's Spirit on every truly awakened heart," and I 
i^peal to every calm and deliberate mind in this house, whether this rule is one that 
the Spirit of Giod has written on every truly awakened heart ? If so, what is the 
hct with regard to our forefathers who laid the foundation of our spiritual edifice ? 
^'i^hy, that they had it written on their hearts, and that they violated that conviction, 
for mey indulged in the moderate use of ardent spirits, until the light of temperance 
reform opened their eyes to the imprudence of the thing. And yet these very men, 
many of whom the movers in this measure were glad to honour, were accustomed to 
the moderate use of ardent spirits, and, according to the doctrine upon which this 
measure proceeds, must have had it written upon their hearts that this was wrong, 
and if so, they were sinning against conviction and against the influence of the Hofy 
Spirit. Every thinking man must allow that they were not sensible of any gross 
immorality, of any evil in the thing, and therefore this cannot come under the gene- 
ral rule as *' written upon the mind of every truly awakened person by the Spirit of 
(rod," known without any induction or argument. 

The speaker was here reminded that the fifteen minutes allowed to each speaker 
had expu^d, and a motion to extend the time was agreed to. 

Mr. Collins asked the speaker, as a matter of courtesy, to yield the floor to him to 
ofier a motion. 

Dr. S. consented, and Mr. C. moved the postponement of the discussion until to- 
inorrow — then to be the order of the day. 

During a conversation on this, 

Mr. Sheer got the floor, and said that in 1840 the;^ were told that the rule as it stood 
was sufficient to try a man for the sale of ardent spirits ; and if the views of the gen- 
tlemen remained the same, they would come up m firm phalanx together. Dr. Tom- 
linson, he maintained, reported against the annual conisrences, and in spite of the 
quibbling (01 O ! fiom Dr. Smith) of that report, if the view of Drs. Fisk and Winans 
was to be depended on, then the construction Dr. T. gave to the law was a wrong one. 
And in proof that Dr. T.'s report was not adopted by the General Conference, two- 
thirds of that body in 1840 voted to restore that rule, and the presidbig bishop decided 
that the proposition was not carried, because, though two-thirds of those present 
voted for it, there were not two-thirds of the elected members present ; and because 
of the lateness of the hour the firiends of the question took no steps to appeal from 
^the bishop's decision. In the Kentucky Conference the whole of tne members, with 
one solitary exception, voted for the restoration of the rule, being seventy-nine for its 
restoration and one against it. This showed that Dr. T.'s report took no better there. 
The Methodists had not opened their eyes since the temperance movement only, but 
one hundred years ago. Mr. Wesley considered the wholesale dealers in ^xlent 
spirits as murderers. We had gone back. Mr. Wesley was the great pioneer of the 
temperance reform, and he suspected the loss of that rule irom our Discipline would 
present a curious history, could it be known. What said Dr. Fisk ? 

A member called the attention of the chair to a point of order. The speaker was 
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discuBsmg the main question, and quoting documents, when he only held therfloor 
because Dr. Smith had in courtesy given it up for the proposal of a resolution. 

Mr. Slicer said he was speaking to that resolution. 

The chair thought the point of order could hardly be sustained. 

The member thought it would be sufficient to caSL the speaker's attention to the 
informality of his proceeding. 

Mr. Slicer contmued. What said Dr. Fiskf (reading an extract from one of the 
writings of that lamented minister on the subject ) The argument of brother Smith 
goes to make this a matter of veiy trifling importance indeed. He wants the Gen- 
eral Conference to let the matter work its own cure. Then why not let swearing 
and other species of wrong-doins be cured by moral suasion. Let moral suasion 
cure the moderate drinker, but let them have legal presumption to cure the dnink- 
ard maker. They abstained as tee-totallers, not because there was any moral harm 
in a glass of wine, but to use their influence in keeping men in the right way, and 
they nad cleared the heads and steadied the steps of thousands. The whole traffic, 
from beginning to end, was an evil. It let loose a burning tide that consumed and 
dried up and withered every green thing. It was time they stood up to this matter, 
and, sustaining the reform, pushed out its results. 

The speaker was reminded that his time had expired, and the conference decline 
ing to extend it, he sat down. 

Mr. MTerrin said, some brethren were so full of speech-making, that they must 
relieve themselves at every turn. As to the long speech which Mr. Slicer had- 
made, it was time wasted ; they should have every item of it over again. The con- 
ference was not prepared for this question. Before voting upon it ne should like 
to hear the reports from aU the annual conferences, and from the committee on the 
CTeat question of temperance. Then would be the time for action in the matter. 
The movers of this question could not force its conclusion upon them in fifteen 
minutes. Let them decide it like men, and like Christians. 

Mr. Early, Dr. Luckey, Mr. Collins, &c., agreed in this, and it v^as finally laid 
on the table until the report of the Committee on Temperance should come up. 

SATURDAY, MAY 18. 
Report on Missions — Oerman Missions. 

Dr. Bangs called up the report in part of the Committee on Missions. The 
second resolution ^ve rise to considerable discussion. 

Mr. Slicer saw difficulties in the question as to the lines or boundaries of the con- 
ferences, and he doubted whether the conference vnis ready for the question. If 
the committee could see their way clear of this difficulty he should be glad. 

Dr. Bangs said the Committee on Boundaries would simply have to make an 
exception of the Grerman missions. 

Mr. Longstreet saw no reason for breaking up the boundaries for this object ; 
or why for the Grerman Church more than any other — the French, Spanish, or 
other foreigners ? Members seemed to have got into a habit of supposing that, 
when a proposition was made, they must of necessity do something in the matter. 

Mr. Cartwright inquired why the passage of this resolution was to be allowed 
to tangle their woik ? From the litue Kgnt on the subject he had, it conflicted 
directly with their established regulations. The selection of a presiding elder 
was the province of the bishop, and this would straiten his operations, ana throw 
his appointments into conflict It would be like the heavens and the earth when 
they were first made. Darkness appears to me to be on the "face of it, and it 
is without fonn and void." It appeared to him that the thing would not work. 
They had succeeded admirably on the old plan. In that part of the woik in 
which he was engaged they had a German mission, and he wished they had 
more. He thought mis resolution would tangle their operations. 

Mr. Spencer had had charge of some German missions for the last two years, 
and knew that some such measure as this was necessaiy in the work. The pro- 
position was that they should have German mission districts, and he could nol^ 
see how it would interfere with the boundaries. He did not see how they 
could get along unless they all belonged to one conference, and he really thought 
they needed some plan by which all the German missionaries could be appointed 
ax one time. 

Mr. Fmley saw difficulties in this matter, but he thought there wcsre greater 
difficulties under the present plan. The appointment of tne missionaries to their 
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different fields of. labour was a great difficulty. This had been experienced in 
the Episcopal Committee. It was well kaown that these missionaries had fie- 
quentfy to be changed firom oae conference to another. These conferences 
might be some distance fi:om each other, and the bishop makes an appoint- 
ment to fill up some mission, perhaps in Indiana Conference, befiHe that conference 
can sit; and ne must fill up the vacancy from the Ohio Conference. So there 
was considerable delay in the business. Now he (Mr. F.) saw no great diffi 
culty^ in gathering these missions into one or two missionary districts where they 
could convenient^ meet, and have their changes and appointments made, with- 
out the delay of a month or two. He hoped this proposition, emanating from 
the Missionary Committee, would prevail, as he believed it would relieve the 
bishops of many of their difficulties. 

Bisnop Soule desired to say, in regard to this matter^ which vras one of no 
ordinary importance, that he presumed eveiy brother in the conference had read 
with care the reasons which the superintendents offer to the Greneral Conference 
for forming a German missionary conference. He also presumed that several 
of the brethren had heard enumerated, in substance, the difficulties growine^ 
out of the present state of things, in i^gud to the German missions. He did 
not recoUect that a single reason was ottered for creating a German missionary 
conilerence which did not strictly apply in the present case. 

Mr. Drake observed, that the committee who had this subject under consi- 
deration intended this as a plan for the German conference of the episcopacy. 
There were various opinions with reference to the formation of a German con- 
ference of this character. Some thought it would remove the Grerman brethren 
too far fix)m us. The suggestion was intended to meet the difficulties foreseen, 
and to preserve a union with the conference. One brother asked what objec- 
tion could be urged against the German Union district In the Mississippi Con- 
ference there is a Grerman brother on trial. He had been converted but a short 
time, and was labouring successfully in New-Orleans ; and though full of zeal, 
he was imacquainted with Methodism ; and no brother was prepared to instruct 
him, from the fact that no one was sufficiently acquainted with the Grerman Ian-' 
guage. It would be a great point gained if some brother could visit him quar- 
terly, and examine him on theology, and report to the conference. This was not 
a solitary case; the same, doubttess, would apply to other conferences. Per- 
haps in a great majority of cases the same conferences would have the whole 
subject in charge irrespectively, and it might be necessary to place these two 
missions together. Though there might not be enough in this field of labour 
to occupy toe presiding elder constantly, yet he might have his time fuUy occu- 
pied in seeking out other fields of labour. It was very important l^t aged and 
experienced Grerman brethren should engage in various points in the woik. 
The committee saw no other way than to have German districts formed, so as 
to have them regularly visited by the presiding elders. 

Mr. Kavanaugh thought that this should be done irrespective of conference 
boundaries. In the very nature of the case it must be so, and the conference' 
boundaries might stand clear and defined, and these districts would not interfere 
with them in any s^ise whatever. Alreadj our Gterman missions are spread over * 
the same ground that our stations and circuits occupy. The alteration was intended 
to meet the convenience of the episcopacy-*-to ensible them to meet the conference 
without interchanges from one to anouier conference, when held at a great distance* 
of place and time fix)m each other. And I thmk there is nothing in the subject of 
boundaries which should interfere with the question before us at all. 

Dr. Luckey was in favour of having such a plan as could be agreed upon with- 
out conflicting with the established rules of the Church. He could not conceive 
that this act itself would neutralize what is understood hj the adoption of confer- 
ence lines. It was, however, a questbn purely of jurisdiction, and unless the reso- 
lutions, if adopted, be referred to the Committee on Boimdaries, to be so modified 
in phraseology as not to conflict with the question of jurisdiction, it would lead to- 
dimculties. 

Mr. Kavanaugh wished to say, in explanation, that each mission should belong 
to the district, and be under the supervision of the eonfiraeiMse to which the pre- 
siding elder was attached. 

Dr. Luckey would say in regard to the remaric of the brother, that the action of 
this conference would supersede the boundaries. The question of jurisdiction, with 
respect to preachers, is limited to the boundaries. Tne difficulty in the matter 
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was, that there were two equ illy authoritative resolntious which seem to conflict. 
He conceived that these might be reconciled if the subject were referred to the 
Conunittee on Boundaries, and the action of the General Conference be regulated by 
the report of that committee. He believed German missions were not deemed foreign 
missions. If a German missionaiy became superannuated his support would mil 
on the conference to which he belonged, and all the burden of supporting super- 
annuated prejichers, wives, widows,- and orphans, would fall upon the individual 
conference. 

Dr. Winans considered this a great question. He had come to this conclusion 
slowly and intelligibly. The rejwrt of the conmiittee on this point was of vast 
^nportance, and deserved the serious attention of the Greneral Conference. They 
did not wish an act performed which should contravene the action of the Genend 
Conference on the report of the Committee on Boundaries. The Committee on 
Boundaries must conform their report to the action of the Greneral Conference, or 
the General Conference wiU do it for them when their report comes in. That this 
measure is important (said Dr. W.) will appear fix>m a simple statement of figu;ts. 
I have in the district over which you have placed me, a German mission, consist- 
ing of preachers and members, who are able to understand but very few words of 
the English language. I proceed in the exercises of the conference. They do not 
understand me nor I them. How are we to co-operate in the management of impor- 
tant business ? I am expected to administer the sacrament of the Lord's supper. 
Preachers associated with me around the altar, members who come to partake of 
the holy sacrament, under my administration, do not understand the language in 
which the service is performed. Other reasons have been given why the Grerman 
mission should be under the direction and control of those who understand the lan- 
guage, and are informed with regard to Methodism. We need*an arrangement of 
this Kind, and must have it, or the cause of German missions will suffer greatly. 
The brethren from Ohio and Indiana call for this position, where circumstances are 
more favourable. Why, then, is it not needed in places which are less fistvourable ? 
Sir, I do hope that the bishops vnU be authorized to appoint the districts and 
presiding elders, as called for by the report. 

Mr. Green remarked that there would be another advantage growing out of the 
organization of districts which had not been mentioned. Young men newly con- 
verted, and just about to preach, are employed as missionaries ; mey are not of age. 
They wanted ordained men to visit the missions and administer the ordinances — 
those who understood the Grerman language. For want of this they would compel 
the conference to ordain young men before they had served out their term of pro- 
bation. It is certaiDly important to the Grerman missions to have German presiding 
elders as well as Grerman missionaries. 

The resolution was acain read, and adopted. 

Dr. Bangs called for t£e reading of a communication fixim Mr. Nast. He doubted 
whether the conference could duly appreciate the resolution, or estimate the 
motives which led the committee to propose it, without hearing that commu- 
nication. 

Mr. J. T. Peck was opposed to the reading of this communication. It was very 
long, and the substance of the whole matter was the various reasons why Mr. Nast 
should go to Germany. 

Mr. Collins observed, that the document was put into his hands as the secretary 
of the committee, and was not with him at the traie ; he could soon procure it, how- 
over. Brother Nast came to this country a German rationalist. He had since been 
converted to God, and had become a success^ minister of Jesus Christ. His labours 
had been greatly blessed. Considerable influence had already been exerted in Ger- 
many by his publications, and other means. This visit ought, therefore, to be held as a 
most auspicious event. To send such a brother to spe& to his own countrymen, 
in his own land, in his native tongue, could not fail to have a most powerful influ- 
euce there. He also intended to translate several of our publications, and give 
tnem a circulation in Grermany. He (the speaker) would look upon it with peculiar 
pleasure, should the Methodist Episcopal Church send to that country an evan^lical 
man to kindle once more the fires of evangelical piety and vital ^godliness m the 
land of the immortal Luther. It would doubtless have an important reflex influence 
upon this country. 

Bishop Soule presumed that a good deal more time had been spent in discussing 
the question whether the communication should be read, than would be required 
for reading it. 
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Mr. Green was sony to see so much opposition to the reading.. 

Dr. Elliott believed much time would be saved by reading it, as he intended to 
qieak longer than the time required to procure it, if it were not read. 

The resolution to read was adopted, and the consideration of the report was 
80Q>ended until the document could be obtained. 

When Mr. Collins returned with Mr. Nast*s communication, it was read by the 
secretary. 

It stated, as reasons on which Mr. Nast grounded his en)ectations of usefulness 
in his own country, that a work had recently been published in Germany ridicu- 
ling the Methodists ; yet acknowledging that if some measures were not taken for 
their suppression, they would soon overrun the whole country. This work had 
attracted a great deal of notice in Germany, and a good reply to it would be of 
immense service, and was imperatively callea for. Such a re^ly Mr. Nast proposed 
to publish in the German language, embodying Rev. Dr. Dixon's Sermon' on the 
Origin, Position, &c., of Methodism; the Rev. Dr. Jackson's (late editor of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, &c., England) Letter to Dr. Fusey, with other kin- 
dred works, which he felt assured would meet with a large sale, attract great 
attention, and operate as an antidote to the work referred to. 

The commumcation further spoke of the ifeverend gentleman's having translated 
into the Grerman language, with such alterations as the customs of the country ren- 
dered expedient, several valuable evangelical works of .^erican and English 
Methodistical authors. He proposed a visit to his native land in his editorial capa-. 
city, in which he contemplated a great sphere of usefulness to his countrymen, in 
opposing the pernicious doctrines of rationalism, in combating the encroachments 
of Popish and Jesuitical doctrines, and in opening a friendly mtercourse and cor- 
respondence with the leading influential minds among the evangelical portions of 
that interosting community, through the means of his own personal rolatives and 
friends. 

The remainder of the communication, which was of a modest and becoming cha- 
racter, had reference to the private arrangements necessary for the proposed visit 

Mr. Sehon said, if he thought the report was not going to be adopted, he should 
feel a desiro to say something on the subject ; and even thoush it should be adopt- 
ed, he wished to oBfer a few observations on the subject, and that as the result of 
the conversations he had held with brother Nast, aiid from the rogard and fnend- 
ship which an intimate acquaintance with him had awakened toward him. From 
sucn considerations he would second the motion for its adoption, and urge the 
granting of the request of the petition which had been so unanimously recom- 
mended by the Committee on Missions. He wA disposed to look on the Grerman 
mission as, at least, one of the most important missions ever established in the 
world. Whether they looked at the subject in a political or religious view, this 
conviction would be incroased. In the city of New-York there were between forty 
fimd fifty thousand resident Grermans. In Cincinnati there were fifteen thousand, 
and in St. Louis and New-Orleans in proportion. The strongest efforts of a foreign 
Jesuitical power — he (Mr. S.^ spoke advisedly and understandingly when he made 
the assertion — were being directed to the establishment of a Church among this 
people ; and this afforded abundant reason for their doing all in their power to for- 
wara this enterprise. 

And courtesy, kindness, and fiiendship— points which he acknowledged were 
not pleaded in the letter, and which should not, alone and unsupported, govern 
this assembly, but which, in connection with the fiicts, might here be very pro- 
perly introduced — ought to induce them to grant this request. Brother Nast nad 
laboured ten years among them, a stranger from his home and his country. He 
had come here an infidel, and had been converted by the power of Grod, and the 
saving truth of the Gospel. He came and offered his services to tfce Ohio Confer- 
ence when they^ had not a single German missionary. That conference sent him 
out with his Bible and saddle-bags, a Methodist preacher's portion, and he came 
back and brought them forty converts! ^From that time to this the number has 
increased, until now they have three thousand members, and the stately tree was 
spreading its branches on every hand. And now he asked as a favour that he 
might visit the land of his fiithers, in the firm hope and belief that he could be use- 
ful there, through the instrumentality of his friends, who were among the most 
respectable and influential in the Grerman confederacy, his own heart being im- 
pressed with a strong desire to bear testimony among ms brethren to the grace and 
troth of our Lord Jesus Christ. Without further detaining them, he hoped they 
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would grant the request of this amkble, learned, and Cliristian man, and let tEies 
best wishes and prayers go with him. 

Dr. Capers saw but the one difficulty he had already named, Oad. which was still 
present to his mind. Mr. Nast's visit to Grermany seemed to him very desir^Ie. 
He 8U{)po8ed the expense would be about $500, besides $300 to the missionarf 
who might supply his place f and they could, rather than their brother should not 
undertake this miportant mission, raise it by subscription. 

Mr. Hamline said there were some points of resemblance between the present 
application and Mr. Asbury^s first visit to this country, though in some pomts the 
j^tfallel did not hold. The object of brother Nast was different, &c. 
. Dr Durbin said, I intend to vote for the resolution for several reasons already 
assigned, but mainly for a reason that has so far been only briefly suggested. It 
was my good fortune, in the fell of 1842, to visit Germany, and to spend some time 
in Berim, but above all a little time at Halle, with Dr. Tholuck, me friend of Dr. 
Hensstenberg, who coi^intly pul^lish the most evangelical journal in Germai^. I 
satisfied myself, by repeated conversations with good and true men in that country, 
that there is a rapidly-returning spirit of religion among all the Lutheran and Cal* 
vinian churches m Germany, (and especially in Prussia,) and alSo an increase of 
sound religious literature and of truly converted men, while the rationalism d the 
last fort^ years is giving way. And the object I have in view is to establkh a 
communication between that evangelical party and the M. E. Church of the United 
States, and especially that part which we call our German mission. And I am well 
satisfied that the influence of Mr. Nast's visit to Germany will increase the circu- 
lation of the " Apologist," so as to cover all his expenses. In addition to that, it 
would open a correspondence with such men as Ihs. Tholuck and Hengstenberg 
and their associates, whose inquiries respecting America were eager and numerotis. 
They want to know more about us than any other part of the world. The publi- 
cation of Dr. Baird*s book on religion will increase that disposition, so that, when 
brother Nast returns, he will have established a correspondence with those who, 
as contributors, wfll make the " Apologist" an invaluable paper. I, therefore, pre» 
sent these views as inducements to brother Nast's visit to Germany. 

Allow me to add, that by some means, and I think wisely, the evangelical party 
in Grermany, in all the churches, meet on one common platform, ana are of one 
heart, and mind, and feeHne, with what they understand to be the truly religious 
people of America, and would establish an intercommunication between tiie ** Apo- 
logist," and papers in Germany, which would keep us well informed of the pro- 
gress of religion there. This would be a great barrier to the rising floods of Popery 
Uiat are now returning over Europe. To show you, sir, for a moment the interest 
taken in this matter by the friends of evangelical piety, I will just state, that, on 
arriving in Halle in the afternoon, I sent a note to Dr. Tholuck, requesting an inter- 
view. In reply, he said, that at 4 o'clock he was accustomed to walk in the mea- 
dows near the city, where he asked me to join him. I did so, and spent two hours « 
in listening to the warm, fervid, faithflil, and powerful exhibition olthat great and 
good man of the reviving state of religion in Grermany. " Sir," said he, " when I 
came here I could not nnd ten evangelical ministers. Two weeks ago we had a 
small conference, and there were one hundred present." Now, sir, I wish to esta- 
blish a permanent communication with this party in Germany, such as will direct 
the Grennan when he leaves his native home — and they leave their homes there by 
viUages — ^not being able to eijjoy their liberty, they strike their tents by villages, 
and seek refiige on our shores, — and the Apologist will be sent back to Germany, 
and the correspondence will be kept up ; so that^ when the Grerman lands here, he 
wUl think of Cincinnati, and the " Apologist" will be a light to his steps, to guide 
him to a home. And as the circulation of the paper will be thus increased, I think 
the expenses of brother Nast's visit ought to be charged to the editorial department^ 
and any deficiency made up by the Book Concern. 

After considerable further discussion, the resolution was adopted; and as Mr. 
Nast's visit was of an editorial character, and had for its object the opening up of 
new channels of correspondence for the publications of the connection— for the con- 
ference, alike unwilling to act in defiance of the law of the German nation, or to 
appear to trench upon the mission ground of their English Wesleyan brethren, 
would not send him as a missionary — ^it was finally resolved that the Cincinnati 
Book Concern should definy the expenses of the visit, as well as of brother Nast's 
supply dunng his absence. 

Mr. Billings offered the following resolution:— 
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On granting Books to Colleges and Seminaries, 

Mr. Billiilgff offered the £9llbwing t^sohiticm : — 

** That the book agents at New-York be, and they are hereby authorized to slve 
to each college and semin'aiy under our control a copy of every book publinied 
at our Book Boom.'' 

A member stated that the committee had a resolution from the Ohio WesleyaA 
Umversi^, asking for a copy of all our books for that institution. The same re- 
quest had also been made in behalf of all the editorial departments of our Church. 

Mr. Winner moved an amendment that we add ''^ every regular itinerant Me- 
thodist preacher also.'' 

A motion to lay the amendment on the table was lost 

Mr. Winner believed that the preachers had as good a right to those books as 
colleges. If any good reason could be shown whv our institutions of learning 
should receive me gratuity provided for ^ the resolution^ equally good and even 
&r better reasons could be siven Why every itinerant Methodist minister should 
eigoy and receive the same benefit. He was 'folly convinced of the entire right- 
eousness and truth of this sentiment, and could Uot but suppose that it would 
receive a hearty response fspm. the majority of the conference, let the question 
meet them in whatever lisht it might, while the principle was retained. A motion 
of this kind was presented at the General Conference m the city of Baltimore, and 
whatever was the particular nature of it, it then prevailed. Some of our colleges 
Were furnished wim these books to a greater or less extent, and the circumstance 
had left a distotisfabtion on the minds of many men, well wishers to the semina- 
ries and to the Book^ Concern. Did that ccmference refer to its institutions of 
learning for its parisntage and rearing? Was it a child of those institutions, that as 
a child It should tuiii round and minister peculiarly and exclusively to them ? No, 
those gray-heaided itinerant ministers who had worn away their years in traversing 
mountains far and near were the originators of that enteipzise. These bodu, in 
some sense, wei^ theirs ; and their consent could not be obtained to appropriate so 
immense an amoiijit of books to those institutions gratuitously. They would insist 
that their necessities for these books were as great as me necessities of those- 
institutions. They objected to this exclusiveness in the objects of their charities. 
He hoped, if the resolution prevailed, the amendment mignt be appended to it. 
Though he had no expectation of obtaining a book, he had a strong and fixed 
determination to oppose the resolution, as it originally stood, to the last 

Dr. Bangs remarked, that if he thought the whole subject would be laid on the 
table, he would be content to sit down and say hothiiig. He doubted veiy much 
Whetiier the conference had the power to adopt the amendment, and he had 
similar doubts in respect to the original resolution. The object of the Book 
Concern was expressly stated when it was established. It was, first, to circulate 
sound knowledge and religious information; and 2dly, the profits arising there 
from to be appropriated to the support of widows and orpfamM. Let this resolu- 
tion prevail, and see how it wiU tdOTect your fonds. Now there are about four 
thousand travelling preachers. If the Book Concern were to give a copy of every 
one of their publications to each of these preachers it would soon eat up the Con- 
cern. Are we at liberty to take these hundreds of thousands out of the hands of 
the suffering poor, and appropriate the amount to ourselves? He hoped not 
With this doubt he would be compelled, however reluctantly, to vote against the 
amendment and resolution. He trusted we should never be selfish enough to put 
our hands to that fond, and appropriate it to our individual purposes. 

Mr. Early said the object of the rider was to run the horse down. On the 
same principle members of Congress had introduced not only knives, pens, paper, 
&e., but gons, and whatever they thought proper. It was first propoised that the 
stationary should be provided for ; and under that provision they procured what- 
ever they pleased. Were this Grener^ Conference to pass this resolution, when 
its members get home, and are called to account, what answer can they give ? As 
lu the right of the Greneral Conference to fomish the colleges with a copy of each 
work, according to the explanation of Dr. Bangs, the speaker had no doubt If 
the desi^ is to impart knowledge, where, he asked, can that knowledge be more 
happily imparted than in our literary institutions, made up not only of young men 
from our own persuasion, but of those who would never see our books, except 
m our institutions. He begged to be understood, that he voted against the rider. 

On motion the amendment and resolution were laid on the table. 
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Sabbath Schools and Voluntary Attociaiiona. 

Dr. Simpson offered the following resolution : — 

** Resolved. That the committee on sabbath schools be instnicted to inijinrB at to 
the expediency of this conference electing a boaid of directors to sapermtend the 
general interests of sabbath schools in oar Church : and that the committee fbrtfaor 
consider the propriety of withdrawing fit>m all connection with yohmtny assocta 
tions on this subject.'' 

Mr. Sandford opposed the resolution. There was at present a Sunday-School 
Union organized by tiiis Greneral Conference, having a constitution which dns con- 
ference had approved. If this General Conference was dissatisfied vrith the 
organization of the General Union, he believed they might very propeiiy take 
measures to separate it from the General Conference of the M. £. Cfaun^. But 
while this ccmference recognized the existence of such an association, it appeared 
to him very improper to take into consideration the propriety of organizing 
another, separate fnsm that which already existed. He could not therenre vote 
for such a resolution: if any thing was to be done, they must commence by 
undoing what they had done already ; when they had done this,^ they might form 
another organization if it suited them better. 

Dr. Simpson observed, that the very object he had in view was to take into 
consideration the propriety of withdrawing from the Union. 

Dr. Bangs agreed in a very material point with his brother from New-Yoik. 
There was a veiy great mistake in regard to this idea of voluntaiy association. 
Three or four, or more or less individuals combined in the hopie of doing good. 
They formed their plans and presented them to the General Conference, who, 
approving of those plans, aut^iize and adopt them. Was not that a Church 
institution to all intents and purposes? What was the Church? Was it not a 
voluntary association altogether? What were our societies in this country but 
voluntary associations 7 There was no compulsion. They were raised up under 
missionaries, and increased and enlarged until th^ became Churches. In the 
same point of light he looked on the missionai^ societies. They had been recog- 
sized by the General Conference, and their principles of action had been adopted and 
approved of One of them had been in existence for twenty-five years, and are 
we now to rise up and say we -WSl cast them off and repudiate them merety 
because they originated in voluntary associations ? Or is it the desi^ to cast off 
&e lay brethren? Is this the object? and can we live or stir without them? 
Ought it not to be the object of the conference to accompHsh as nmch as it can by 
the laity ? This Sunday-School Union originated a number of yean ago. Four 
years ago it was reorganized, and presented its constitution to the Greneral Con- 
ference. The General Conference examined, approved, and adopted it. And 
shall we, at this day, even insinuate that their movements are offensive to us ? He 
trusted not ; every good institution existing on the face of the earth originated in 
V(^untaiy associations, and no good institutions can exist without them. 

The resolution was referred to the appropriate committee, and the conference 
adjourned. 

MONDAY, MAY 20. 
Mr. Collins^ Resolution on the Case of Bishop Andrew. 

Mr. Collins presented the following preamble and resolution : — 

** Whereas, it is currently reported and generally understood, that one of the 
bishops of the M. E. Church has become connected with slavery ; and whereas, 
it is due to the Greneral Conference to have a proper imderstanding of the matter : 
therefore, 

" Resolved, That the Committee on the Episcopacy be instructed to ascertain the 
hicts in the case, and report the result of their investigation to this body to-morrow 
morning." 

Bishop Hedding caUed>the attention of the conference to a role in their Disci- 
pline, requiring them to remember, in all their discussions, that the eye of God 
was upon them, and he hoped, at present especially, they would remember this. 

Mr. Colhns said, that at present he simply offered the resolution becaose this 
was a matter that met them at every turn, and interfered with the whole of their 
business. He approved, and, so for as in him lay, would act upon the observations 
of the chair, but would urge the immediate report of the committee. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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Course of Studfffor LicetUiates, 

Report of Committee on a Course of Stady for Licentiates was read. The firsl 
section provided that a course of study should be prepared for exhorters, and for th#ir 
examination therein, before granting license to preach. 

Mr. G. F. Pierce wished to know if it was to be left discretionary with, or obliga- 
tory upon, the annual conferences to prescribe the course of study for applicants for 
license. 

Mr. Wiley moved an amendment tiiat it be made obligatory upon the annual con- 
ferences to prescribe such course. 

Dr. Pierce believed the design was undoubtedly a good one ; but it would be 
so wholly impracticable in his portion of the country mat tfie pirobabilitie^ were 
entirely against its being carried out He would have no objection if it should be 
made obligatory, but would object to cumbering the Disciplme with rules and re- 
gulations which could not be carried out. The whole would terminate in a perfect 
rarce, so &r as tiie improvement of the ministry is concerned. He would move 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. Wiley wished to speak to the main point. He apprehended that there were 
difficulties mvolved which had not been fully considered. The duties which be- 
longed to the ministry should not be devolved upon exhorters. God had made an 
order in the Church, that he that is ffiven to exhortation should exhort, and he that is 
given to ministering should wait on his ministry. These improvements, which were 
90 necessary in thelocal ministry, might not be applicable to exhorters. 

Mr. Martindale believed that the last speaker had misapprehended the subiect. 

Mjr. Ferguson considered it tiie object of the report to put into the hands of tnose 
exhorters who apply for license, a course of study which should prepare them to go 
forth under circumstances that would neither dishonour themselves nor tiie Church. 

Mr. Slicer saw objections to the proposal. As soon as this rule is incorporated 
in the Discipline an mtimation would be held out to every exhorter that he was to 
become a preacher. The Scriptures held out no such intimation. Many had the 
idea that because a man had been exhorting two or three years, he must b^ that 
time be qualified to preach the Grospel. Many, he believed, bad mistaken their call 
to preach, and had been licensed ; but when licensed, tiiey had hardly preached 
over a month. Further, the plan would be oppressingly hard on poor labouring 
men, who were calculated to be useful m their appropriate neighborhoods. 

Mr. Martindale believed the brother out of order. 

Mr. Slicer would show that he was speaking to the proposition explicitiy. It 
would be oppressive to the individual to exact of him, before he was licensed, atten- 
tion to a course of study, with the idea that in the process of time he was to be a 
preacher. There were naany in tiie M. E. Church who imderstood the Bible, and 
made it the basis of their exhortations, who, if they were catechised vdth reference 
to their knowledge of its doctrines, would be confounded. If they were to be 
made travelling preachers, they should be put on a course of stady when they enter 
tiie ministry. He believed tiie course about to be applied here would have ex 
eluded Jolm Nelson, and a multitude of other honoured preachers. He hoped 
vital godliness would be adhered to, and if a man who worked all the week wished 
to exhort on the sabbath, let him do so, vdthout demanding of him a preparatory 
course of study. 

Dr. Bangs remarked, that the more he reflected on tiiis subject, the more difficulties 
he saw. The plan, he believed, could not be adopted safely. He would therefore 
move that the whole subject be laid on the table. 

Mr. J. T. Peck observed, that if Dr. Bangs would waive his motion, he wished to 
make a few observations. They ordinarily licensed persons to exhort before they 
licensed them to preach. If an exhorter is not subsequentiy licensed to preach, he 
would ask the brother who made the objection whether it would do him any injury 
to study a littie in the mean time 7 Was there any danser that it would cool the ar- 
dour o^his piety ? The community would be fovoured witii a very large improvement 
tf exhorters could devote more of their time to study. He could see no difficulty in 
requiring them, before being licensed, to have some intelligence which should indi- 
cate their captusity to preach. He would not hold up the reins to halt before we got 
in sight of the line. If intelligence were an antagonist principle to piety, tiien tne' 
objection would be sound ; but if the contrary, then let them adhere to increased in- 
telligence, while they also adhered to undiminished piety. The doctrinethat " igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion" belonged to another communidn than tiie Metho- 
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dist. The time was coming when Methodist preachers wonld be held to a stricter 
accountability than they had hitherto been held. The foundations must be laid 
broader and deeper, and young men must learn to think and know before they as- 
hamed to ten omer people what to do. If young men were kjured by Btaay, it 
would be by a new process and a new result. 

Mr. Sogers felt interested in the success of ezhorters : they should be ^uaHfied 
for the work to which they profess to be called, and for which they asked license at 
tiieir hands. If they asked license for exhortation, and there was a course of stoc^ 
prescribed in order to a qualification for the work, did it foUow necessarily that they 
were to be preachers ? He did not so understand it ; but in the event that they 
should finally apply for a license, would the qualification with which they were &- 
youred by the course of study pointed out be against the application ? They were 
not now prepared for the work to which they aspired. They mig^t plough all the 
week, or do anything else, and be prepared for exhorters ; but when they applied 
for license would the qualification enable lliem to preach when licensed 7 

Dr. Bangs fully ajiprepiated and highly approvea of the motives of the committee 
in respect to acquirmg knowledge, but it appeared tp him that the subject had not 
been thoroughly investigated. They had preachers and exhorters among the In- 
dians, and the AJfricans, the slave population^ and the fiiee coloured population of our 
country, many of whom were scarcely able to read, and yet they preached among 
their own people to very great profit. If they adopted the proposed resolution they 
would cut ofif these exhorters, as local preachers, at any rate. Was this a wise 
course ? He believed not. No provision had been made by which the annual 
conference was to prescribe this course. It appeared to him that the report had 
Xiot been thoroughly digested, and he very much doubted whether they were at 
present prepared to adopt it, were it thoroughly digested and brought forward in a 
proper manner. He would therefore renew the motion to lay the whole subject on 
the table. The motion was lost. 

Mr. Grere saw none of the objections which had been urged against the adoption of 
the report. If the exhorters did not give attention to reading and study m sonie 
good degree they would be kept back ; if they should read, study, ^nd make im> 
provement, as they certainly ought to do, they were libe very persons that ought to 
become preachers, if God should move upon their hearts ana call them to the work. 
What fiirther discussion of the subject was needed ? If that General Conference 
could spend a whole week on the subject, to what result would they come other 
than had been suggested ? He firmly believed, that eveiiy man was under a moral 
obligation to acqmre all the usefiil knowledge possible. 

Dr. Winans opposed the proposal, chiefly oecause it was ahti-metbodistical, con. 
trary to the very spirit and gemus of Methodism, icom. its foundation' till now. Me- 
thodists, both in England and in this country, had been licensed to preach when 
they had not the qualifications now contemplated. He beUeved he should hazard 
Very little in saying that three-fourths of those present in this General Conference were 
licensed in the very same way. He believed if the contemplated course had been 
in operation, several doctors of divinity in that conference would never have ap- 
peared before the public. He hoped ti^ey would keep their wooden shoes before 
them in memory of the past : that they would never forget the rock fix)m which 
they were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence they were digged. Let every 
man enter the ministry whom Grod had called to preach, whether he could read 
or not, whether he had attended to a course of study or not. 

Mr. Finley moved that the article under consideration be indefi^tely postponed. 

Mr. Power desired to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Collins observed that a motion for an indefinite pos^nement throws the 
whole subject open 1^ debate. 

Mr. Power said that was the view which he should take of it. Admitting, as had 
previously been ureed, that some conferences would have difficulty in carrying out 
the proposition, he oeUeved they were very fi^w ; but was there any enterprise un- 
dertaken by the Church which was not attended at some tune or other with more 
or less difficulty 7 Allusion had been ma^p to old-foshioned Methodism. This was 
rather taking advantage of the subject, . Tho^^e venerable brethren who laboured 
successfolly, and had gone to their reward, were called to act under circumstances 
&r different fix>m ours. If m their modes of operation it was only necessary in 
the plainest manner and in the old-fashioned style to present the tniUisof tlie Bible 
and the cause of Jesus Christ, and their line of duly was so plain that their labours 
In thia wa^ had their desired eWelct, it was not the case noW' Knor had been modi- 
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fied and re-modified, and had taauiarmed. iteelf alinost into an angel of Hght, and 
Bflsumed bo mucdi of trath in those doctiinea where vital godliness was concerned, 
that the mode of preaching employed in the da^s of John Wesley would not be ap 
pUcable to llie present eircnmstanoes. It required a man who not onlj^ knew his 
Dusuiess, had a wanu heart and a -dear head, but who was also acqi&nted with 
the modifications of error, so as to draw the line of distinction. It had been said 
that this was an innovation upon okU&shioned MethodisuL He believed that an 
individual who had not the power to acquire the knowledge which the conference 
prescribed, ffave demonstration that God had not called him to the work of the 
ministry. If he had the capacity to fit himself fer this hi^h and holy office, and 
was mental]^ so indolent that he would not acquire the requisite knowledge, he for- 
leited the dakan, and showed that Qod had no use for him in the work. Every bro- 
• ther admitted the necessity of something being done. This he considered the best 
thmg that could be d(me by the General Conference. He hoped Ihey would allow 
this to be tried, and if it did not work well in four years they would have the light 
of experience to improve it. 

Mr. Griffith would say a few words, though he had been 8uj>er8eded in part 
by Dr. Winans. One particular point appeared to have been entirely overlooked 
by the brethren. If tb^ were about to establish a literary and theoH>gical test as 
indispensable to adnassion into the ministry at all, let them go to the work like 
4inen, and lay the foundation broad and de^, and determine tluit hereafter no man 
«hoald be permitted to pteach in the Methodist Episcopal Chureh till he had read 
so much Latin and Greek, and studied so much theology. This was revolution- 
long £rom &e foundation. But let them not depart fi^m the ancient usages ^ 
the Church, or fipom the principles of the holy Gospel itself on this occasion. 
Jtaceive men who prmented themselves with clear proof that God had called them, 
and by a thorough training compel them to become well-instructed, able ministers. 
But let them not undertake to say that Qod called no man to preach who had not 
such a certain amount of knowledge. The giieat Head of the Chiftich alone could 
call and qualify a man to ixreach, and all their business was to recognize his 
credentials and give credence to his testimony. ^ When they had ascertamed that 
Grod had called him, then let them catechise him and prune him, and make all 
they could of him. 

Mr. Perkins said, that either the brethren had erred, or he had erred in under* 
atandtng them. He believed each conference ccmld adopt such rules in regard to 
the education of their preachers as would suit their respective situations. 

Mr. Finley, ffibur several unsuccessful attempts, gained the floor. He said he was 
glad he had got his bag at the hopper at last; it was not a large grist though, 
and would soon run through. He had been at a loss to ascertain on which side 
brethren stood. J£ they were for applying these resolutions to the case of local 
preachers and not to the case of exhorters, he would vote with them ; but there 
were many exhorters who could not read, yet could exhort with the power of 
thwftder 'and Ughtain^, and throngh their exhortations he had seen sinners, cut to 
the heart, fall on their knees, pray, and get converted. If preachers were not 
likely to be osefiil, the quarterly -meeting conference would not renew thdr 
licenses. But he would be sony to discourage exhorters from the good wcnk 
they were called to do. 

Mr. Cooper believed the examination of candidates should be more thorough and 
fidthful. He doubted the eu>edieiicy of prescribing the course, because it would 
affect the relations between Ui» local imd travelling preachers. Let the quarterly 
Vneeting conference prescribe the course and determine the quahfioations. 

Dr. Capers wonld, as much as any man, wish to imi>roye the exhortera, but not 
at so great an expense as they must be put to by this resolution. A foundation 
principle, which he bd^teved to have been a most valuable one in Methodism from 
the beginning, was proposed to be subverted m order that they might improve 
the e:£orters. To require that a man should have passed through a prescribed 
coarse ef study before he shoald be licensed to preach was a misehievous and 
IhiIt unmethocUstioal principte. 

Mr. Etfly was not pr^>ared to say that he would oppose any plan that might 
be presented there to improve local preachers ; but he should be opposed to any 
pb» taking in exhorters, some of whom had been ten, or fifteen, or even twenty 
years in mat capacity, and never contemplated a further st^. If the committee 
weMld bffin^ in such a plan as would meet the wants of local preachers, and ele- 
vate the standard of tlmt body, he woild go for itf but he declared there his 
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deseed opposition to any change in, or addition to, the Discipline that was not 
really needed. He was alarmed at the load of proposed amendments to the Dis- 
cipline that laid on the President's table. It was become a matter of general 
apprehension out of doors that there was in that conference a prevailing mssatis 
faction with the existing Discipline. There never were so many propositions of 
this nature before. He was not opposed to improvement, but there was great 
danger in their present course. Men would soon be making objections to sub* 
scribing to our Discipline for more than four years, on the plea that it was changed 
every leap year. He implored his brethren, young and aged, to abide by the old 
landmarks, to preserve those distinctive features Providence had stamped upon 

Dr. Bangs thought they had ^ot all the tight they should get, and were pre- 
pared to vote. He moved that it tie on the table, wnich was agreed to. 

The section in reference to the course of study for local preachers was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Martindale said that the committee proposed to leave the prescribing of the 
course to the. annual conferences, betieving that the quarterly conferences would 
not undertake the duty. 

Dr. Capers objected, for the reason that this embraced the veir point which 
he had before taken serious exceptions to. The question reduced itself to this, 
whether the Church was right or wrong in holding that a man might be called to 
preach, and ticensed, without anv ftirther quatification than the book of Discipline 
required, " gifts, grace, and usemlness." The moment they received the tic^nse, 
then they were bound by the Discipline, to which they submitted, to study and 
labour euter improvement. He moved an amendment, to the effect that this 
course of study and examination should not take place prior to their being ticensed, 
but when they sought to renew their ticenses, or were recommended to travel. 

Dr. Peck said, that if they agreed in the principle, it had better be recommitted, 
in order to make the necessary alteration. 

And its recommitment was moved, Dr. Capers withdrawing his amendment for 
that purpose. 

Aner some remarks from Mr. Fihnore in &vour, it was i^committed. 

Pr ending Elders' term of Service, 

Mr. Houghtaling moved to take up again the second report of the Committee 
on Revisal. 

A point in the report was the length of time a presiding elder should retain his 
office, and four years were proposed as the lunit. » 

Mr. Wiley moved an indefinite postponement. He had no interest in the mat- 
ter,, but thought the bishops ought to have the entire disposal of it. 

^Dr. Capers said, the subject was one of great practical importance, though it 
might seem otherwise where the conferences were lar^e, and the senior preachers 
numerous ; but in many conferences the office was of vital importance, and difficult 
to fill. In such cases, just when the bishop had proved the value of a presiding 
elder, behold the term of his office expires, and Uie only man, perhaps, fit for the 
office could not be appointed. He thought there was a disposition prevalent to 
over-legislate. First, it attacked the quarterly, then the annual conferences, and 
now the doubt apptied to the episcopacy, venerable, tried, fidthful, holy, and just 
men, and imbued with the spirit of knowledge, and wisdom, and grace, as that 
conference knew them to be ; and although they travelled over parts of the countiy 
where other members of that conference never dreamed of going, yet the doubt 
must now be raised whether they were able to judge in a matter that was so 
directly in their province.^ He (Dr. C.) begged to be allowed to confide in the 
epHLBcopacy. They had hitherto done so, and not a whit beyond their merits. In 
this matter he had no deticacy, not being a presiding elder. 

Mr. Early made some strong remarks on the subject. If they passed that reso- 
lution they were introducing the dangerous principle of rotation in office. He 
besought them to let the responsibitity rest where it had worked so well ; to wake 
up at the threshold of these innovations. The proposed tax on exhorters was 
coniparatively a trifling matter, but this struck at me very foundation of their 
institutions. Let them come back to the old landmarks — ^to that beautifhl house 
whkh Providence had raised for them before some cf -them were bom, and which 
distinguished them from other denominations, and not attempt these extentiye 
changes, ** for ihexe was death in the pot" 
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Mr. Finley hoped he should never live to see the day when the principle 
mvolved in tnat resolution woxddjie presented on the floor of the Greneral Confer- 
ence. It was not the old suspended resolution of 1824 and 1828, but it was a 
serman-cottsin to it, so precisely like it,4hat any man who had seen the other would 
know this one. Gro to some of the western conftirences, where there are but few 
men of age and experience, and teU your bishops they shall not place presiding 
elders over a district more than four years, and you take away from these men the 
power to do what ought to be done in justice to the Church and the woik of 
God. He believed those men they had elected and set apart for this great work 
were perfectly competent to judge whom they could best confide in. He could not 
conceive how any man Could superintend rorty stations and circuits, and do his 
work as a presiding elder. In his vicinity their duties were exceedingly arduous. 

A motion to lay the motion for indefinite postoonement on the table was lost, 
and the President was putting the motion for indefinite postponement whei^the 
hour of conference expired. 

TUESDAY, MAY 21. 
Bishop Andrew^s Case, 

The Committee on Episcopacy, to whom was referred a resolution, submitted 
yesterday, instructing them to inquire whether any one of the superintendents is 
connected with slavery, presented their report on the subject. 

Tl)ie committee had ascertained, previous to the reference of the resolution, that 
Bishop Andrew was connected with slavery, and had obtained an interview vdth 
him on the subject; and having requested him to state the whole facts in the 
premises, they presented a written communication fi:om him in relation to this 
matter, and asked leave to offer it as his statement and explanation of the case. 
** To the Committee on Episcopacy. 

" Dear Brethren, — In reply to your inquiry, I submit the following statement of 
all the facts bearing on my connection witn smvery . Several years since an old lady, 
of Auffusta, Georgia, bequeathed to me a mulatto girl, in trust that I should take 
care of her until she shouid be nineteen years of age ; that with her consent I should 
■then send her to Liberia ; and that in case of her refusal, I should keep her, and 
make her as firee as the laws of the state of Greorgia would permit. When the 
time arrived, she refused to go to Liberia, and of her o^ choice remains legally 
my slave, althxrash I derive no pecuniary advantage from her, she continuing to 
live in her own house on my lot ; and has been and still is at perfect liberty to go 
tp a firee state at her pleasure ; but the laws of the state will not permit her eman^ 
cipation, nor admit such deed of emancipation to record, and she refuses to leave 
the state. In her case, therefore, I have been made a slaveholder legally, but 
not with my own consenti 

" 2dly. About five years since, the mother of my former vdfe left to her daughter, 
not to mCf a negro boy ; and as my wife died vnthout a will more than two years 
since, by the laws of the state he becomes legally my property." In this case, as 
in the former, emancipation is impracticable in the state ; but he shall be at liberty 
to leave the state whenever I shall be satisfied that he is prepared to provide for 
himself, or I can have sufficient security that he will be protected and provided 
for in the place to which he may go. 

" 3dly. In the month of January last I married my present wife, she being at 
the time possessed of slaves, inherited from her former husband's estate, and 
belonging to her. Shortly after my marriage, being unwilling to become their 
owner, regarding them as strictly hers, and the law not permitting their emanci- 
pation, I secured them to her by a deed of trust. 

** It wiU be obvious to you, from the above statement of facts, that I have neither 
bought nor sold a slave ; that in the only circumstances in which I am legally a 
slaveholder, emancipation is impracticable. As to the servants owned by my 
wife, I have no legsd responsibihty in the premises, nor could my wife emancir 
pate them did she desire to do so. I have mus plainly stated all the facts in the 
case, and submit the statement for the consideration of the General Conference. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) James O. Andrew." 

All which is respectfully submitted. ^ 

(Signed) ^ Robert Paine, 

Chalnnan of Committee nm Episcopacy. 
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Mr. Collins moved that the report be laid on the table, to .be taken up ttKiior 
«ow as the special oidw of the day. Hia reason for so moving was that a mett^ 
ing of the norUiem ddegates was to be held at four o'clock this afternoon. He 
wished any of the sonthem brethren to a|fend who might choose to do so. 

Dr. Gapers said this was not an annoancem^it in order before thatconfereoee ; 
he would, however, take the opportunity to announce that there would be a mee^ 
ing of the southern delegates at three o'clock, in the lectore room of the Chuvdi. 

In answer to an inquiry, it was stated that spectators would not be permitted to 
be present at those meetings. 

A false Report in Relation to a Division of the. Church corrected. 

The chair would take that opportunity to read a paper which had been laid 
on the table. The following is thsT commuoicatioB : 

" To the President, 

" Rev'd and Dear Sir, — A report has been in circulation for some days, which 
is thought to have a very unhsm)y effisct on this conference. The report is, that 
a plan has been formed by nortnem members of the conference, to force the south 
into secession, and I have been given as authority for this statement. So &r as I 
am concerned, the allegatMm is wholly and unqualifiedly untrue. I propose with 
your permission to contradict it, with a view to promote peace. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Thos. E. Bonn." 

Dr. Bond rose and spoke as follows :^~This repc^ reached me for the first tine 
last night. I understood that it had been for some time generally circulated 
that there had been a plan formed by northern men to drive the south to a 
secession, and that in tracing this report I have been given as authority for it. Now, 
sir, I do solemnly declare that I have no knowledge of any such plan having been 
formed at any time — ^that I have never heard a man horn, the east, from the north, 
OF from the west speak of the possibility of a secession but aaoia, great calamity^— 
a calamity that ought to be averted by any sacrifice consistent with duty to God and 
the interests of the Church — I positively declare, that although I have necessarily 
heard in conversation the subject which so deeply concerns us all adverted to, yet 
I have never heard any man intimate that a secession would be advisable or proper, 
under any circumstance There were two unworthy motives attributed tar this 
plan, which I shall not mention, but which would be still more disreputable than the 
plan itself. I should be degraded in my own esteem, sir, if I did not be^eve that any 
man — any body of m^i — who should conceive the purpose eC producing a seces- 
sion, or separation, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, would place me among tlfts 
last men to whom they would commumcate that purpose or des^. Most assured]^ 
you should have heard it ; no secrecy ei^oined upon me .would have prevented ifm 
pom divulging such a treason, had I heard it. I have been too deeply concerned 
in this matter to conceive that such a design threatening the Church that I have so 
long loved and latopured to defend-^that such a purpose should be communicated to 
me, and net be made known to the conference. O sir, if it shall please God to raise . 
the cloud which now rests upon this ark, the day which has wrought out for us 
this dehverance will be a day of public jubilee, every returning anniversary will be 
a day of joy and thanksgiving in my family, and I shall be glad to tell of the great 
deliverance that Grod has wrought out for us, to mv children and ^[randchildren. It 
is wholly impossible that I should have concealed such^ a design. I am done, 
brethren. I hope if any brother has been deceived by tins report he will dimuss 
it. I am sure it is not true. 

Mr. Sehon felt it due to himself, and the section which he represented, to disclaim 
all connection whatever with such a report. An act of secession or division would 
be an act to be lamented in tears all the rest of their Uves. He would endorse the 
sentiments of the venerable man who had preceded him. As a western man, con- 
nected at present with northern men in a non-slaveholding state, he had never 
heard of such a report. 

Dr. Bangs obtained permission ftam the conference to make a few remaiks. He had 
heard for the first time yesterday morning that a report had gone forth to the southern 
brethren, that a number of the northern brethren had avowed it as their design, 
before the General Conference commenced, to take measures to force Bishop Andrew 
to rengxif and then to force the soutlrem brethem to secede, with a view to seize 
ott the propecty of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He heard the announcement 
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with peocfect astaniahment, «od i^mnediately replied that he did not believe one 
jingle word of it. . He could not beUeve it. He had heard that hu own name had 
been mentioned in connection with thU matter ; and wished to declare, in the 
presence of God and of this conference, that he had never made such an announce 
ment, nor did he believe that any northern man had ever made it. 

Dr. Smith said that he was not personally- implicated in the aUusiona that had been 
made. A friend of his had been assailed, and he claimed the right to defend him. 
He wished to disabuse the minds of the conference. The statement which had 
been niade was not the one out of which the difficulty had grown. It was neither 
heard nor known that a formal or informal meeting had taken place previous to or 
•ince th? convening of the General Conference. The point at issue was this : It 
had been stated over and over again, in terms that led to the conviction that it was 
tl^e purpose of many in the oomierence to pursue measures which must necessarily 
residt in a divisjout and that, in declaring their adhesion to these measures, he 
would say they had used language that justly entitled them to a disclaimer. That 
c^wirse the^r had adopted with Bishop Andrew, and it was of this that he and his 
oonthem friends justly complained. 

Dr. Bond desired to say he had nothing to do with this position. 

Bishop BTKendree^f Life. 
- Bishop Soule rose to make a remark. It may be expected, in view of the report 
of the conmiittee with respect to tbe matter d Bishc^ M'Kendree's life, as that 
yeport alluded to me, that I fhould at this time make some statements, and give such 
information as I may ^ve. I am ready to do it now if this shall be thought the 
proper time. It is well known that at the death of our venerable and beloved 
Bisnop M'Kendree, it was found that in his will he had bequeathed to me person- 
aUv and individually all his oapers and manuscripts ; leaving them to my indi- 
vidual disposal as I should juage best, connected with the counsel and advice of 
the Bev. Thomas L,. Douglas, Bishop ISi'Kendree's personal friend and mine, and 
who, with the bishop, h^ since jgpone to his eternal reward. Consequently I am 
left, by virtue of that will, in Uie sole possession of Bishop M'Kendree's papers and 
manuscripts of every description. I have them in my possession. It will be recol- 
lidcted that at the Gieneral Conference, held in Cincinnati in .1836, 1 was reouested 
by that body to preach a sermon on the death of Bishop M'Kendree. I dia so, in 
compliance with the requjBst, which, by order of the conference, was published. 
That discourse contained a brief memoir of the bishop, drawn up chiefly nrom these 
documents which I have had in my possession. After the deliverer of that discourse 
I was requested by the Greneral Conference to prepare a Life of Bishop M'Kendree, 
which I was disposed to do according to the best of my ability ; and which I intendad 
to do as soon as my circumstances and special regard to my official woik as one of 
your general supermtondonts would admit of the leisure which would afford me time 
to accomplish this lyork ; but I have not been able to meet the request of the Genera]l 
Conference ; and the most that I can say with respect even to a preparation &r 
accomplishing the work i^, that I have passed through a vast mass otBisnop M'Ken- 
dree's papers, perhaps nearly the whole mass, and this embraces a very extensive 
and very important correspondence, as well as many other official documents. I 
have arranged these papers by dates and by circumstances, preparatory to the work 
of publishing Bishop M'Kencuree's Life. But I have done litue more than make 
sucn an arrangement in prepartion for this work, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that I cannot write the Life of Bishop M'Kendree — connected- as that life is with 
th^ history of Methodism, and the most important eras and events in the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church — ^I cannot write the Life of Bishop M'Kendree in 
such a maimer as I conceive that such a work should be written, without more time 
and more leisure frxjun wf official responsibilities, and the weighty duties in^ the 
relation I now sustain to the Church, it i« known, I believe, to tms body» that since 
the time at Mfhich I was requested to prepare this work, I have at least shared 
an e^ual part of labour apd travel with my colleagues, and it is impossible for 
me, m the view that I take of the importemce of such a work as the Life of 
Bi^op M'Kendree, connected as I am with all those great and interesting matters 
and concerns of the Methodist Episcopal Church — I announce it as my firm persua- 
sion that it is utterly impracticable forme to write such a Life while I am travelling 
around this continent. I cannot write it in steamboats ; I cannot write it in stages ; 
I cannot write it on shipboard. 
I confess to you that were it not for my inability to pocform die work, it would 
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afibrd me pleasure to make the attempt. It would bring before me manj important 
and interesting occurrences in the history of the Church which all so much love, and 
to which I am so much attached. But I think the brethren who look abroad to such 
' a vast field wiU perceive that it should be no ordinary, commonplace publication. 
Now I beHeve I have submitted to you all that I know in regard to the work wiUi 
which I was charged. 

Addreues of the Delegates from the Canada Conference. 

Dr. Luckey remarked that the brethren ieom tKe Canada Conference found it 
necessary soon to leave the city, and as they had not yet communicated to the Cren- 
eral Coi]ierence the state of their woik, he T^ould move that the conference now^ 
hear the delegates fixim the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada. 

This motion being carried, Mr. Ryerson spoke in behalf of the conference which 
he represented. He felt no little embarrassment in appearing before so venerable, 
august, and intelligent an assemblage. The reference which the address of the 
delegates from the Canada Conference made to the prosperity of their Church would 
in a good degree supersede the necessity of making statements in regard to it. The 
speaker had the pleasure of attending the General Conference in Pittsburg in 1828, 
and also the Greneral Conference of 1840, and had derived great benefit and encour- 

Xient fit>m those visits. He felt deeply the importance of those great questiona 
h engage the attention of this Greneral Conference, and would most earnestly and 
devoutly pray and confidently hope that the Supreme Being, who controls all events, 
would so direct all its deliberations as to prevent dissensions, and render the union of 
its members indissoluble. He was happ^^ to represent before that body a part of the 
great Wesleyan femily, and to be recognized as a legitimate branch of that femily, 
-although, as was weU known, they had been set off from the great Methodist house- 
hold in Canada. The difference which existed between the conference he repre- 
s^ted and the British Conference was entirely of a local character, and he believed 
that difference would soon be healed, and that an amicable relation would be estab- 
Hshed which would enable them to interchange labour. The religious prosperi^^ of 
his district had been very considerable, as me address stated. Great efforts had 
been made to enforce scrupulously the rules of discipline. The finance depart- 
ment was in a prosperous state, and vigilantly attended to. The missionary work 
has also prospered. Their missionaries numbered twenty-three. No meetings were 
more highly relished amongf their people than missionaiy meetings. Great advan- 
tage had been derived finom their connection with the British Conterence, their way 
of doing things having been adopted. A very considerable number of Indians had 
been convw ted during the past year. The schools among the Indians were in pros- 
perous operation. So harmonious was the action of the Church that cme might pass 
finom one ei^ of the conference to the other and scarcely find a party. The confer- 
ence had never stood hisher in the view of the government, and also of the people, 
timn at present. A feeling of confidence and ejection had been entertained and 
manifested toward it. He would always revert to his own countiy with unabated, 
flection, with increasing courage and confidence. He was received as a proba- 
tioner twenty-four years ago, ai»d had always felt himself to be a member of this 
great family. He felt called upon to sajr one thing with respect to Dr. Luckey. 
He could assure the conference diat his visit was highh^ iqvpreciated. He would 
dose by imploring Uie divine blessing upon this conference, nraying that God 
would multiply them, and bless diem, and make them a hondrea times more than 
they were. 

Mr. Green, the otiier delegate finom the Canada C<mference, followed. After tfae- 
Rtatements which had been made by his colleague, he felt sure it was not necessary 
for him to trespass long xspfm. the time of the confidence ; but he could not do jus- 
tice to his own feelings if ne did not say diat it affinded him great pleasure to meet 
them on this occasian, and witness the dignity, unity, and zeal weare manifested. 
He had lon^ heard of the confisrence by the hearing of the ear, and he was tiiank 
fill to the divine Master that his eyes omild now see them. He fi^ a deep interest 
in the prospmty of that body. We can never forget, said he, tiiat we are your 
duldren, axid we are happy to call yon oar fo&ers: for dwagh we are sepanted 
firom you by the arbitrary line ^t separates the two great Christian nations to 
which we bdon^, we are not separated in heart, uid we feel that your cause is 
uur cause, your mterest our interest, and joor God our God. It is in our heart to 
Hve and die with yoo, for we are hftppjT m your kindness. In die pkntitode of 
joor wisdom, yon were pleased to oonnder us of age, and to aDow ns under dw 
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ouciunstaiiceB to act^for ourselves; yet I beg leave, in behalf of^he Chnrch I 
represent, to state that we have not considered the separation so much an act of 
choice, a»of necessity — ^a thing to be endured, but not desired. There are some 
difficulties arising from party and sectarian feeling, but all the parties which have 
been created and are now operating in Canada, calling themselves Methodists, 
have not received their origin Trom us. They are mostly brought amon^ us by the 
flood of emigration from the old world and the United States. There is a feeling 
of union cementing our hearts that is truly deUghtful, and that promises much for 
the great family. Canada is the youngest sister of the Wesleyan household, and 
yet I rejoice to know that you consider her a sister, and allow her a place in the 
household, and I trust we shall be able to go on and niaintain that respect and 
affection which are asked for her. I respond to the sentiments of brother Ryerson, 
and I need not repeat them ; I only pray that our common Lord, the God of our 
fathers, may pour that healthfol Spirit upon our hearts that so greatly cheered the 
hearts of our fathers, and that we may go on in the great work, maintaining the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Dr. Lucke;^ expressed his sratmcation at the privilege of visiting Canada. He 
found the vitfd principles of MelliodiBm in vigorous operation there, and the 
discipline of the Church rigidly enforced. Their superannuated preachers, preach- 
era' widows, and orphans, were supported in a manner highly creditable to them. 
The missions introduced into Canada by this conference were successful to a most 
gratifying extent. The discipline exercised both on the introduction o£ young 
men mto the ministry, and over the labours of the whole body, was of a most 
judicious and salutaij character. Their success showed the beneficial operation 
of the Methodist Episcopal economy, and places formerly barren and unfruitful 
were now bearing nch evidence that the word of Grod was rapidly advancing over 
that vast and interesting country. 

Mr. Green made some further gratifying statements of their financial affairs, 
which he said might be much multiplied had there been necessity for it. 

Pretiding Elders^ term of Service. 

Dr. Peck moved that the report No. 2 of the Committee on Revival should be 
taken up. 

Agreed to. 

Dr. Feck said he would not occupy their attention long ; but as there was much 
said yesterday on one side, and the committee had no fitting opportunity to say 
•nytmng, the matter was left in a very dubious state. He did not feel inclined to 
make any particular opposition to the mdefinite postponement of the subject. He 
had no particular interest in it beyond the fact of the committee having acted in 
the matter on the request of two annual conferences, who had sent up resolutions 
on the subject to this Greneral Conference. The committee did not suppose that 
the change pr^osed in the report would affect the rights of the episcopacy, nor 
that it had any relation to the resolutions of 1820. Tnose resolutions related to 
the making of presiding elders, and the change of the report to the term of seprice. 
It was a fact within the observation of all, that there was a fooling existing in the 
' Church accounting the everlasting round te^en by some men upon two or three 
districts a grievance, and requirmg redress, and that it was proper that this 
General Conference should make a rule in tiie matter. ^ He presumed that the con- 
ference was aware tiiat tibe office of presiding elder in several conferences is 
suffering material embarrassment for several reasons. There was an objection in 
the minds of many preachers to the long term of services they were allowed to 
sustain in this office. There were brethren who had held this office twelve, six- 
teen, and twenty-four years in succession, and impressions were made upon the 
minds of the people prejudicial to the prosperity of the work. On this simple 
statement of &cts the committee had made their report, to give the brethren who 
feel the difficulty an opportunity of explaining theur views on the subject. The 
committee had no special fondness for the report The constant tendency, if pos- 
sible, to remain in the same location, had also induced them to call the attention of 
the conference to the subject. If the evil could be remedied by any other means, 
or if they could be sure of a cha^e of presiding elders, they would be content ; 
but that something should be done was felt by many. With these remarks he 
would leave the report in the handis of the conference. 

Mi*. Winner said he felt much embarrassed in openii^ his lips at all upon 
this subject; not that he had anytiiing to risk penonauy, but there were ms 
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many brethreflf who did tnutaixi an ititimate connectioii with it, that he feazed 
lest he should be unforttmate ehoiigh to say tome words that might do hahn 
Where nothing of the kind was inteimed. Ci*. Peck's remarks were appropiiatei 
and sufficient of themselves ; but one consideration induced him to speuL, whicF. 
was, that one of the resohilions praying for the chance of Discipline, now 
under consideration, came from the conference which ne in part represent 
ed here. 

With regard then to the^ novelty urged as ah objedlion to the proposed chanjge^ 
he contended that in principle there was nothing novel in it at all, me same thme. 
in principle had been recommended by the Episcopal Committee in the Gener^ 
Conference held at Baltimore in 1840. And me bishops, who were then recom- 
mended to station no man in the larger cities over four jears in succession, have 
ever since felt called upon to resard the advice. In this is seen the same principle 
as in the (question now before the conference ; that recommendation directed men 
to be stationed in a given way, and in no other way ; also the Committee on 
Itinerancy, of the present Greneral Conference, had advised the introduction of a 
rule or law upon the same subject, involving precisely the same principle. It has 
been further objected that it would trench upon the authority of the episcopacy. 
Why this, to some extent, had been done already ; the reports of the committees 
he had just alluded to required of the bishops to dispose of men in a certain way^ 
and therefore if the rule prayed for does inninge upon the powers of the episco- 
pacy, it is nothing new in the world. Again, the office of presiding elder has been 
stated to be analagous to that of bishop, — that was, he supposed, once a bishop 
always a- bishop— once a presiding elder always a presiding elder. Was that the 
doctrine tho member from Virginia intdUded to inculcate, and thereby show that^ 
the friends of this measure were preparing the way next to invade the office of the 
episcopacy ? 

Mr. Early denied that he had expressed such an opinion. 

Mr. Winner replied, if there was an error on his part, it was one of the tongue^ 
not of the heart; the conference would not fidl to remember what the gentleman's 
remarks were ; his words might have been missed, but not his sentiment. Certainly 
there was no analogy between the two offices, the one was a perpetual appbiiit- 
ment during life ana good conduct, the other a perpetual annual appointment, made 
once a year, yet endless ; and who does not see me wide difference between the 
two ? It had been further urged as an objection, that this measure would be the 
introduction of the doctrine of rotation in office, and that ought to be avoided. 
What objection the member from Virginia could have to that, as an American 
citizen or an American ecclesiastic, was not for him to guess, but he did guess it 
would not spoil their happiness or endanger their safety if they made a creditable 
effort to free themselves frY)m this evil, and equalize the joys and griefs of itine> 
rancy . Rotation in office would never harm them more than an aristocracy of office', 
especially if directed by the wisdom of the episcopacy. Brethren's fears that 
they should come in cotitact with the bishops, and thus mar and maculate th<i 
great enterprise in which they ate engaged, were feUacious. Why, sir, (said 
Mr. W.,) the General Conference is the suprenie power of the Church, not 
, the episcopacy ! Talk of power, and of bishops ! Do they remain in office for. 
thfe sake of its brief authonty ? Contemptible idea ! They neither want, nor will 
they have, power which may not, in their godly wisdom, conduce to the best 
interests of the Church, and be promotive of the largest happiness of the min 
istry; and this body has the right to decide what power shall be intrusted in 
their hands for these purposes. In the creation, and proper use of power, right is 
right, as in everythiiig else, and let justice be done if the heavens fall. In the 
name of the commonwealth of Israel, Mr. President, we are tired of this presi- 
ding elder passion for retaining, for holding on to office ; the application of a remedy 
is called for by ten thousand voices in and out of the mimstzy. We expected 
brethren would meet us with objections; aged brethi'en, who have stood in 
office for years — ay, a score of them, perhaps. We expected to be met just as we 
have been met. Their rod i* felt ; we love them still, but still cry, Reform j. 
expect more of it when I sit down ; but I shall not omit to thicken my skin in time 
for it. • 

A member called the speaker to order. The question was not between the pre- 
sent presiding elders and those who wished to become so, but on postponement. 
Some desultory remarks foHowed. 

Mr. Winner inquired of the chair whether it was to be understood that he wus 
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oat of Older ? The bishop good4iain0iirecUly replied, Not more than othen. The 
speaker dxanked the chair, imd addii^ he was fflad to be in so ^ood company, pro* 

le l»rm of office of preodmg elder should be 



deededi I am not over anxious that me l»rm of office of preodmg < 
fixed at four years— eight would give satisfaction. As the case now stands, there 
ifr oertainh^ a problem of no easy solution involved in the matter. Those who are 
not presicung elders, and never expect to be, are often told that the office is a veir 
tiiankless, mborious, onerous, and even doUarless office. And I wonder why, if 
such is the case, those who hold the office cling to it with so strong and unyielding 
a^ grasp, and retain it for tweniy, or more, yean in succession, miat is the autho- 
rity for the creed that teaches, if these ^endemen are not at the helm, the ship will 
be wrecked 7 We are placed severally in the itinerant ranks to occupy, not mo- 
nopolize, its special posts. I suspect, pretensieus to the ccmtrary notwithstanding, 
that there is honey m their eup after alii. I am quite willinff to yield them the 
respect and honour due to them ; but I would also aver that I do not believe in the 
system — I never expect to believe in it, and I never intend to. The reasons, then, 
Miv President, offered against the change limiting the term of office in^ the presiding 
eldership, to m^ mind are destitute of force ; and as the conference has been pleased 
for BO long a time to give me its special attention, I only add, that I entertain a 
hope that nereafter the hearts and eyes of brethren will be saved from further snei 
aad tears, by raising lile blockade that keeps them ever in this burdensome office. 

Dr. Winans said he denred to speak, not exactly on the principle of. rotation in 
office, but because he thotight this a very grave matter, one of deep and abiding 
interest to Methodism, and that was the only principle on which he could justify 
his action on any given case. And he would throw out of the question any other 
consideration but what should be for the glory of God and the good of the cause. 
He thouffht that it was exceedingly discourteous, and it was a course he never 
allowed himself to indulge in, to meet a report which had been under deliberation 
and consideration, probably for days, with prompt rejection. The report of a com- 
mittee ought to be considered dehberately and calmly, and not hurried, to its desti- 
nation by a movement that was hardly courteous toward any motion made by a 
member of that bodv. He was not diiq>osed to support the incfefinite postponement 
of, but he was opposed to the passage of, this resolution oi the committee. He was 
not disposed to notice tiie ihsmuations that had abounded during this discussion^ 
that the report was opposed from interested views. He would not meddle with 
that sort of argument; it did not suit his genius. He would prefer to meet the 
question on its own prarper merits — ^the operation it would have on the great work 
committed to the supermtendents of Methodism. Sir, (continued Dr. W.,) there is 
no necessity for this restriction. You are not under obligation to continue a man in 
office for more than one year. You can even remove him during the year. Or you 
need not appoint him a second year; and when a man has fulmled nis four years, 
there is no obligation on you to retain him in the presiding eldership beyond that 
tenn. The only justification, sir, that they can plead for the |)assage of this resolu- 
tion is, that you desire to be relieved from the responsibility. But we do not wish 
to relieve you. For .this purpose you were elected, to shoulder this responsibility. 
The respcmsibility must rest somewhere ; for it may be necessary, in carrying on 
^e great work to which we are pledged, that a man must remain more than four 
years in this office. You^ sir, have found this to be necessary at various times. 
And, to relieve you from a responsibility, shtdl we cripple your power, and curtail 
those operations that may work for the glory of God azid the salvation of deathless 
souls 1 Much as I sympathize with yon in your sorrows and cares, I shall not caor 
sent to that. You are restricted within sufficiently narrow and local limits already. 
The rest should be left to your discretion, remembering the fearful responsibility 
under which you rest, and Qod forbid you should ever be deprived of it. Sir, fear- 
ful consequences would follow from anv such relief or divestment. Why there have 
been conferences, to my own knowledge, in which it was necessary to continue the 
presiding elder in his office for more than four years at a time. How it may be 
with those conferences which have nraltipUed their preachers in an enormous di9- 
prt^Kjrtion to their members, I know not ; but in those conferences where young 
men have, almost from thoir first entrance into the nnnistry, to take charge of sode- 
ties, you must have the untrammelled control of the great machinery committed to 
your care. 

Mr. Cartwright said, I declare that I rise under great embarrassment, because 
there is such an everlasting disposition to let off" here ; and I am, for an old man, a 
Utde d^Sdent in tbk matter, and that diffidence is increased becanse I feel I aooa 
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among m^r superiors. Bat I do not speak long, and I hope, therefore, the confer 
unce will indillge me a little. I would rather meet this case folly and fisdrfy, with- 
out giving it the go-by. But that I cannot do under the present motion. In the 
first place, I shall ^o for this motion of indefinite postponement, if it is put, because 
I think this resolution contemplates trammelling, curtailing, and eventuail^ destroy- 
ing the official power of the bishops. I do not attribute such an intention to me 
H>eaker8 on the other side, and to the fiiends of this report. But it may be within 
the recollection of many members of this conference that this resolution is of the 
same family of little brats that have squeaked against {presiding elders for thirty 
years. It must be so. It cannot be etherise. It has its identity, its family fea- 
tures, and flesh-marks, so that all will identify it. Now I never was a favourite 
'^th the bishops in my life, and hav%been sadly cast down because I could not rise 
into their notice. But so it is, and I must submit to my fate. 

I shall go for the postponement, secondly, because I think it vdll destroy effectu- 
ally the official and healthy action of the presiding elders themselves. I ^ow that 
some of us ol(f men have been kept a long time in the office ; but I appeal to the 
bishops that I never asked the office at their hands, and I have taken it as I would 
take up my cross. And when I have seen these flippant, smart young men, vdth 
burning zeal and towering talents, I have said, ** What a poor old creature I am to 
be a presiding elder !" But it has happened, sometimes, tHIt I have been enooo* 
raged this way : — ^I have foimd that these young-fledged tribes are not exactly what 
they think themselves to be ! To say nothing of the other nuscliievous effects of 
this resolution, it would introduce into our annual conferences great difficulties, and 
put the experience of old men in the back ground, for the sake of trying raw recruits 
and new hands. Why, you must give them a trial, they say. Well, I am willing. 
You try them one year, and then back the old men must be called, and there is an 
everlasting murmur from those who were found not to answer ; for every man- 
almost every man — thinks a little better of himself than he should do. And this 
would keep the episcopacy in constant difficulty, and ultimately disorganize Me- 
thodism. 

And then thev talk about " routine of office !" and that this " routine of office" is 
the right sort of thing for American citizens. Now, sir, I am as much a democratic 
man as any of them, but I have no notion that the Church of God ought to be turned 
into one of these stark naked and wildfire repubhcs. And I should not be surprised 
if they go next for " routine" in bishops, and want them to be changed every four 
years, or eight years at most. Sir, I think it dangerous thus to move our old land- 
marks. It ^ould not, and ought not to be countenanced in this General Confer* 
ence. My experience tells me that there is a restlessness about our young men. 
I do not say this by way of reproach, for it is the hardest thing in life for me to 
think myself old. I entered the ministry thirty-nine years ago, and have always 
felt the health and vigour of a young man ; and I do not blame them so much for 
it, because I know wd are in their way. If they could get a car and roll us off the 
track, their prospects would be brightened; and I would gratify them willingly 
enough, but not at the sacrifice of principle. 

I am not prepared to talk about old conferences ; but I have been a citizen of the 
valley of the Mississippi for these fifty years, and I do not know where they get 
these accumulated numbers of talented men. I suppose lumber accumulates some- 
times. And now, sir, if they please to come out to my country, I vhll give them up 
my office as presiding elder, and they may hold it as long as they hke, world with- 
out end. Instead of accumulating in these cities, where they are entirely too thick 
to thrive, let them come into my country, and I v^oll find them work there ; or piteh 
them on to Oregon, or Texas, or California, where they can colonize for thems^ves, 
and then they wrill be kings of that counliT, and do as they hke. 

Dr. Bangs said he thought he could spea& on this subject vrith a better grace than 
some of his brethren who had spoken, because he should not be upholding his own 
case. He aUuded to the originof the office, which was introduced into the Church 
in 1792, and spoke briefly in favour of the present rule of disciphne. 

Dr. Cooper said it was admitted there were evils in the present state of things, 
and he beheved the present system was injurious to the office of presiding elder, 
and to the Church itself — ^injurious both to preachers and members. While he 
acknowledged that there were some men capable of filling the office for sixteen or 
twenty years, without losing their influence or popularity among their brethren, he 
believed there were very few who could do it. And some of those who were in 
tiyoxa of tiufiL resolution thought there were difficulties in tiiis matter as weU aa 
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others. It might reasonably be supposed that there wete difficulties in the case of 
.presiding elders as weE as iu the case of travelling preachers. If, then, difficulties 
exist, something ought to be done to remedy them. He would, in his place, ex- 
press his conviction that this perptetuating the office of presiding elder in one man, 
was a growing evil. It was rapidly spreading, and it was time that the Church 
waked up to the matter. If the remedy were not applied now, a voice much 
louder would be heard at the next General Conference. They had confidence in 
the episcopacy. Thev lov«d the office, and the incumbents of it ; but they hated 
the inordinate and unhallowed influence that prevented that episcopacy from pur- 
suing their own action — the petitions and remonstrances from jpreacheis and people 
ai^ng for the best places. He believed that the episcopacy itself was trammellod 
by presiding elders and their influences, in holding with such tenacity to the places 
they occupy. , 

Mr. M'Ferrin said he was not a presiding elder, and had not been for many years. 
He held the office for a short time, and then he was taken out, and others sup- 
plied his place ; and the episcopacy no doubt acted wisely in the matter. Allusion 
had been made to the rei»ort of the Committee on Itinerancy, and he believed that 
if the rule recommended in that report should pass, the evil complained of would 
be cUred without introducing a rule to prevent the superintendents appointing 
more than four years. He hoped, and ihousht he might risk it now to the judg- 
ment of that conference, that tne vote would decide against this amendment in our 
Discipline. There were many places where they could not find a man to take the 
office if the proposed rule were introduced. If there be an evil it must be cured 
by the superintendents. There was one way of curing all these complaints of 
evils. Just make these asmring young men presiding eldo/s, and you would hear 
no more complaint from them. Fat them in office, and they would all come up 
right. Exercise the episcopal power, and do this, and there would be an end of 
all these evils. The cry used to be, that there was too great an exercise of power. 
But now it is that there is too little exercise of power. So just use it as he had 
aaid, and nothing more would be heard about these great and growing evils. 

Mr. Slicer saia, the friends of this resolution were not in favour of the resolution 
of 1820, and never were, but they were in favour of some salutary check in this 
matter. In this they agreed with the Book of Discipline, for it was full of checks 
upon the power of the episcopacy. Nor did they desire to interfere with the power 
of the bishops. The Baltimore Conference would yield to none in its attachment 
to the episcopacy. In that conference they had tne most lengthened conflict in 
opposing radicahsm. He did not think it quite the thing to make insinuations 
chargmg radicalism upon the friends of this question. They could not sepsArate the 
man from his principles, and the attempt to make this a mere radical movement 
was a gratuitous undertaking. 

Sometimes the geographical line of ^ district was altered, and the same men 
presided over the same place for seven years, and some presiding elders had kept 
their families for ten and even fourteen within the corporate mnits of one oity. 
Now, if presiding elders were so important, it was exceedingly desirable that there 
should be a circulation of this life-blood throughout the whole system. But it was 
very easy for presiding elders to make arrangements for mutual convenience ; and 
it could not be presumed that the superintendents could be acquainted with all the 
local peculiarities of each appointment Now, if the office be a pleasant one, let 
others partake of it ; if an unpleasant one, then let others help to bear the burden. 
It had been said that it was desirable not to inteifere with the episcopacy, because 
a man might be able to ride a district when he could not fill another appointment. 
That was the curse of the concern. A man mi^ht be put upon a district because 
they would not endure him upon a station or circuit, but he could ride round and 
preside in twenty c[uarterly conferences, and the people, except the official mem- 
bers, never get a sight of him. He repeated, that this was tbe very cnne of the 
system, the evil of which they complained. 
' The hour of adjournment having come, the conference was dismissed. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 22. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Case of Bishop Andrew, 
On motion the case of Bishop Andrew, which had been made the fecial order 
of the day, was pjtx>ceeded with. 
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Mr. Griffith, of the Baltimore Confisrence, rose and aaidy—- 1 beg leave to present 
a resoludon and suitable preamble in reference to the snbject now pending before 
the conference, and made the order of the day. 

The secretary then read the ibllowing preamble and resolution :-^ 

** WhereaS) the Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the bishops of the Methodist Ems' 
copal Church, has become a slaveholder, and whereas it has been, from the onein 
of said Church, a settled policy and the invariable usage to elect no person to 3ie 
office of bishop who was embarrassed with this * great evil,* as under such circum- 
stances it would be impossible for a bishop to exercise the functions and peiibrm 
the duties assigned to a general superintendent with acceptance in that large por- 
tion of his charge in which slavery does not exist ; and whereas Bishop Andrew 
was himself nominated by our brethren of the slaveholding states, and elected by 
the Greneral Conference of 1832, as a candidate who, though living in the midst of 
a slaveholding population, was nevertheless free from all personal connection with 
slavery ; and whereas, this is, of all periods in our historv as a Church, the one 
least favourable to such an innovation upon the practice and usage of Methodism as 
confiding a part of the itinerant general superintendency to a slaveholder ; therefore, 

" Resolved. That the Rev. James O. Andrew be, and he is hereby afiectionatdly 
requested to resign his office as one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Alfred Griffith, 

. JoHif Davis." 

Mr. Griffith proceet^ed : — In offering that resolutioni sir, in calling attention to 
the merits of this question, I wiU endeavour, by the help of Gk)a, to avoid all 
expressions and all exhibition of feeling which shall in the leasi degree be calcu- 
lated to influence men's passions. I wish to approach it with the calm delibera- 
tion with which I have ever desired to approach the altar of Grod. To the Metho- 
dist Church, under Grod, I owe all that I am. I entered the itinerant ranks an 
inexperienced bojr. I have spent the vigour of my youth, and perhaps the prime 
of my riper years in earnest, honest, hearty endeavours to promote its best inte- 
rests.; with what effect, is for others to judge, and not for me. We have never 
known until this period such a state of affairs. There never has come up such a 
crisis in our history. I prajr God that we may have ^npe and wisdom to meet it, 
and to meet it in the spirit in8pii*ed by our holy Christianity. It would seem to 
me, sir, that the imaginations of men have thrown around this question a mysticism 
which has served to embarrass it in all their reflections upon it. The veir term 
bishop, and the abuses to which it has been subject from tie assumptions of autho- 
rity and power which have been associated with it, through the long period of the 
liistory of the Church from the third century of the Christian era, seem to be well 
•calculated to throw around the very term itself a cloud of mystical glory upon 
^wrhich men should look with awe, and behind which they should only dare to 
peep with something less than adoration. Now, sir, whatever may have been the 
^acceptation of this term in the Church where it was first used, as a term synony- 
<mous with power and authority, and an exaltation far above the rank of ordinary 
men, what is the sense in which the word has been incorporated into our institu 
tions ? What is the true signification, as a Methodist phrase, so to speak ? What- 
•ever men have meant by it — whatever other men still mean by it — we use it only 
and excluMvely to denote and designate the chief officer of the Greneral Conference, 
the chief officer of the associated annual conferences of this union, who have the 
primary authority — ^the primary control of the destinies of this great, this fiourish- 
ing, and this grovring house of Grod. A bishop among us is, therefore, only an 
officer of the Greneral Conference, created for specific purposes, and for no other 
than the purposes specified. If we look at the origin of its introduction we shall 
clearly perceive this to be the case. The venerable John Wesley, who was never 
able to disabuse his own gigantic mind of his educational prejudices, perhaps to the, 
day of his death, thought to serve the American Churohes with a high officer in 
virtue of his own appomtment. What said the venerable Asbury — that man of Grod 
to whom Methodism, on this continent, is more deeply indebted than to any other 
man who has ever lived, or perhaps ever will live ? He declined to receive that 
office by the appointment pf John Wesley. He refused to accept it unless the 
General Conferonce, then in session in the city of Baltimore, in 1784 — the Clirist- 
mas Conference— should elect him. It is matter of faistoiy which no man can call 
in question. He was elected by the Greneral Conference, and constituted the 
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higliest officer — the ezecntaye oflicer of the General Conference. From 1784 until 
1808, all the annual conferences were in the habit of assembling together — ^in modem 
dialect perhaps it might be more appropriate to say, in eeneiul convention, though 
(xencral Conierence was the term. Eveiy travelling el&r who had been four cal- 
endar years in the work had a seat there. They met together in their wisdom — 
and doubtless great wisdom was displayed on that occasion — they thought proper 
to change the then constitution of tlungs, and accommodate themselves to 'the cir- 
cumstances of their situation. It had become inconvenient for them all to meet 
together, and they determined to create a delegated General Conference. They 
regulated the form and manner in which the General Conference should be con- 
stituted by the election of the several annual conferences in proportbn to their 
respective numbers. The annual conferences then fixed this officer on the General 
Conference, or delegated Greneral Conference, which they had instituted, and pro- 
vided in one of the restrictive articles that this General Conference should not do 
away with that office. It is by their authority, therefore, that the office still con- 
tinues, as well as with the common consent of all concerned, and we love the 
office. We love it not only for its own sake ; many of us have been made to love 
it for the sake of the worthy men who have borne it, who have commended them- 
selv(9s to all as men of Grod, well qualified, and every way suited to the high trust 
which has been reposed in them ; but the General Conference of 1808, at the same 
time that they restricted the delegated Greneral Conference, and prohibited them 
from destroying this office, reserved in their own hands the power to do it away 
altogether when it should so please them. Consequently they never desired — 
they never intended to constitute the bishop an officer for life, under all circum- 
stances. They never intended, we say, to constitute him an officer for life under 
all circumstances ; but they reserved to themselves, as annual conferences, power 
even to change eveiy feature of the system of government — to change everything 
pertaining to the character of the Church save uie doctrines. That alone is abso- 
lutely prohibited. Well, now, we hope the brethren will not suffer their minds to 
be lead away firom the true issue. What are we here consulting about? What 
are we here proposing to accomplish and effect ? Is it, sir, to try a bishop on an 
impeachment for immoral conduct ? No, sir. We are here concerned exclusively 
with an officer of the General Conference, and the question comes up whether this 
General Conference, to whom the annual conferences have given lull power, not 
only to perpetuate* their own existence, but to make all rules and regulations for 
the government of the Church, and to supervise and carry on the great object of 
the General Association for spreading Scriptural truth and holiness through these 
lands ; whether the Greneral Conference, constituted under such circumstances, 
has power to regulate her own officers — that is the question ; and whether, when 
once she selects an officer, no change in his condition, no chanj^e in his situation, 
no embarrassment with which he may choose to involve himself can be touched. 
No, sir ; they have full authority to regulate their own officers, to provide for any 
exigency which may operate as a barrier in the way of the accomplishment of the 
objects and purposes for which the officers were chosen. 

For the sake of argument let us suppose one or two cases, which might actually 
occur; say, in the order of Grod's Providence one of your high officers should 
become alienated in mind — a thins" that mi^ht happen to any man — I say, suppose 
he was to become alienated in mind, disqualified for the discharge of the duties of his 
appointment, woulditbe an act of sacrilege in this General Conference to remove him — 
to displace him, and to put a proper officer in his place ? Say that he involved himself 
in any embarrassment which rendered it equally impracticable for him to discharge 
with intelligence and with fidelity the functions of me office reposed in him, have 
we no discretion ? Must we continue him for ever, so long as he is not chargeable 
with gross immorality ? Now, sir, if the Greneral Conferenc-e has no power over 
her own officers, then it wjll follow that these officers have power over the Gene- 
ral Conference, and can control it. 

Mr. Griffith's fifteen minutes having expired, a motion was made that the restric- 
tion as to time be taken off during the discussion of this question. Considerable 
discussion ensued. 

Dr. Capers hoped the motion would not prevail. 

Mr. Gnffith did not wish to insist on being heard if the conference did not desire it 

Mr. Early begged that the brethren would hear the gentleman through He 
would wish all to have the privilege of speaking who desired it. If any light could 
be shed on the subject, let the conference have it, and be governed by it, 
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Mr. Slicer observed that if the motion was carried the brethren might all write 
home that they would be home " on or about" the 4th of July. 

Mr. Collins observed, that there could not be a greater or more important ques- 
tion before any body of ministers than that the conrerence w^erfenow engaged ujpon 
He wished for aU the light which could be gathered from a full and free Ascnssion. 
He lioped the rights of me minority would be especially regarded. Suppose they 
did not ^t home till the 4th of July, that was a matter of little importance com- 
pared with this. 

Mr. Slicer sincerely desired that the greater part of what might be said would 
come from the minority. As to getting light he did not expect it. The question 
had already been fully considered. He very much expected that if the conference 
should remain until the 4th of July, they would vote just about as they would dien. 

Dr. Olin said, the special issiie before them waa a matter of more importance 
than whether it consumed one or two days or weeks in the debate, and he should 
deplore it as a great evil, and a measure likely to act unfavourably on the great 
interests involved, to cut short the debates. JHe was aware that they were strait- 
ened for time, but the subject before them was one that demanded discussion. 
They were boimd to go on the supposition that on this question no one was pledged 
or decided. They sat there to deliberate and decide on what miffht be said to be 
one of the most momentous questions that ever agitated the Church, and he wanted 
to hear a fuU and dispassionate exhibition of the views of brethren on the subject, 
given as in the sight of God, and with a deep sense of responsibility to the Church. 
He hoped that thb restriction would be taken off, for it was min>laced and ill-timed 
in a case like the one before them. Some had said that they did not want to hear 
much said by the men of the north, but lie (Dr. O.) would not like to give his vote 
without an opportunity of explaining the motives under which he gave it. There 
was & future pending upon this discussion, and he wanted to speak out fi-eely and 
fully. Let them be patient and not in haste over this grave deliberation. He 
hoped they would take time to listen to each other, and take time also to think and 
pray over the subject. It would be quite time enough to come back to the fearful 
issue of the matter whether they debated it three days or three weeks. 

Dr. Bangs certainly hoped that the restriction would be taken off. 

Dr. Winans would insist upon being indulged in a remark vrith reference to an 
argument which had been presented in the discussion. It was suggested that theno 
was no necessity for taking off the restriction because this was a judicial proceed- 
ing. It was not a judicial proceeding. He wished the conference and the spec- 
tators distinctiy to understand that they were not tiying Bishop Andrew, 

Mr. Winner thought freedom of discussion would not oe increased by the suspen- 
sion of the rules, and that in case of need the time could be extended for the 
speaker. 

The sura^ension of the rules was agreed to. 

Mr> Griffith then resumed his remarks : — I have not much to say — I have but one 
point left. The point is this, that the ministerial office does not, and cannot neces- 
sarily involve the official relation of a bishop. I mean, it is one thing to be a 
minister ; it is another and totally different thing to be a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is true this hish officer must of necessity be a minister, because 
he cannot perform the functions of his office unless he be a minister, in view of the 
power of ordaining others conferred upon him, and the authority to superintend the 
spiritual and the temporal business of a g^reat itinerant ministerial connection. He 
must be a minister ; but yet, sir, his ministry — ^the power conferred upon him by 
his original ordination — does not necessarily constitute him that high officer of the 
General Conference. He comes to that by the free suffrages of his brethren. He 
is chosen as the chief among his equals. We have the signature of every one of 
our bishops to a document presented at this conference since our commencement ; 
which says that they regard not themselves as a distinct order separate and apart 
from presbyters or elders in the Church of God by virtue of their ordination, but 
that they are officers in the strict and proper sense of the term. Now, sir, we 
will say, for the purpose of illustration, that no man save a man of talent, learning, 
and information, is a suitable, individual to be sent as a minister plenipotentiary to 
a foreign court; but is his learning or talents part and parcel of his official qualifi- 
cation and power? No, sir; his official authority and power are conferred upon 
him by those who have intrusted him v^rith the high duties of his appointment. We 
therefore do not touch the ministerial character of Bishop Andrew. That is not now 
in question before us at all ; but the simple question is^ can be, as an officer 
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of the General Conference, chosen for a special purpose, to whom special duties 
are assigned, can. he now perform the duties of his appointment with acceptance 
to the people he was selected to serve 1 You know he cannot. 

Now, sir, if an officer of }rour appointment, whom ^ou have chosen for a special 
purpose, by a voluntary choice puts himself in the situation to embarrass himself 
with circumstances that render it impracticable for him to discharge the duties you 
have assigned him» is it not, to all intents and purposes, a disqualification, and suf- 
ficient ground to ask him at least to resign, and to give place to another who can 
go forward and discharge the duties of his appointment without interrupting the 
harmonious action of the appliances oi Methocusm for the conversion of the world ? 
Now, sir, if we could< — I speak for myself, and I speak in the honest sincerity of 
my heart — ^if I could believe — ^if I could be persuaded that the reverend brother, 
whom I esteem and love, could perform and fulfil &e duties of his office vnth ac- 
ceptability to the people, I am among the last men within the limits of the Metho» 
dist Episcopal Church that would attempt to lay hands on him. I have loved him ; 
I love him now ; I loved him in his office. Simply, therefore, because he has vol- 
untarily placed himself in a situation that render^ it impracticable for him to sub- 
serve die ends and purposes of his appointment, we affectionately request him to 
resign. I suppose, sir, it will not be {nretended by any man, that the power of his 
office was coi^erred by his ordination. Not at all. Our authority to minister in 
God's sanctuary, and to preach and proclaim the holy Grospel, is conferred by ordi- 
nation, and though our bishops are set apart in due form by the imposition of hands, 
it is not with the design of conferring upon them any additional ministerial power, 
but of conferring upon them the authority of office to preside in our conferences, 
to travel through aU the length and breadth of the work, and to supervise and 
attend to the general interests qf our great body. 

I know not, Mr. President, that it is at all necessary further to detain the atten- 
tion of the conference. It is to me a plain subject ; and before I sit down, I 
solemnly conjure the brethren not to suffer their minds to turn avsray from the 
true issue, but to keep it steadily in viewv We are oppressed by the act of an 
officer of this body. Are we not here to ]put ourselves n^ht — to regulate matters 
by this discussion? The superintendent is made responsible here, and nowhere 
else. When the General Conference take a minister from the annual conference, 
by electing him a bishop, he is no longer responsible at the bar of his annual con^ 
ference, but they make him respbnsible to the Greneral Conference, not only for his 
official acts, but for his ministerial and moral purity. Of his moral character we do y 
not now inquire. It comes not within the limits of the present inquiry at all. The 
question before us is solely in reference to his capability of complying with the * 
requisitions of the book of Discipline in reference to the duties of a general supei^ 
intendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Longstreet then proposed an amendment to the preamble and resolutions, 
to which Mr. Griffith made olijections. , 

Mr. Drake, in order to satisfy all parties, suggested that the preamble be altered ' 
so as to read, ** Whereas, Bishop Amlrew has become connected with slavery, aa 
stated in his communication," &c. 

Mr. Griffith had no objections to the amendment, and as no one else objected, the 
chair announced it incorporated with the preamble and resolution. 

Bishop Soule then addressed the conference, and said, I rise, sir, seeing no other 
speaker on the floor, and I assure you and the conference, strange as it may seem, 
with as perfect calmness of spirit as I ever remember to have possessed at anj 
period of my life. I cannot, and I need not conceal from you, sir, or from this 
General Comerence, that, since the commencement of thisi session, I have been the 
subject of deep mental distress and agony. But in this respect the season of my. 
bitterness has passed away. Conscious that I have pursued^ with close thought 
and |Mrayer, sucn a course as was vidthin my power to harmonize the brethren, and 
to strengthen, if possible, the peace and unity of this body and of the whole Church, 
I have calmly submitted the whole matter to the overruling and superintending 
Providence of Almighty God. I stand coimected with this subject mdividuallyy 
and in connection with my colleagues, in a peculiar point of view, but I have at 
this period no personal interest whatever in the matter. I am, I assure you, willing, 
entirely willing, so ^ as I am myself concerned, to^be immolated; l^ut I can be 
immolated only on one altar, and that is the altar of the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. You cannot, all the powers of earth cannot, immolate me upon 
a northern altar, at a aouthem altar. Here I take my stand, my ppsitioo. But I 
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did not rise, with the indulgence of this body, this morning, even to touch the 
merits of the question now before this body. It wonld ill become me in the relation I 
sustain to this body and to the Methodist £piBco|>al Church to do it. But I have 
risen to suggest to the conference some considerations which I hope may have their 
influence upon the mode of ^conducting this weighty concern. I speak to men of 
God — ^to men of experience — ^to men who have anal3rzed the elements of human 
nature, and of ecclesiastical and civil polity — to men of thought, who have been 
accustomed to trace causes and their effects through all the diversified forms of 
hmnan society. I speak to Christian men, and Christian ministers — ^I speak to young 
men, who have not had the same time as the aged, nor the same opportunities from 
experience and observation, to grasp folly these great and interesting subjects. I 
trust I shall hear on the floor oi this conference the voice of age and of experience ; 
and I beseech you, brethren, by the deepest interests that can affect our beloved 
Zion — I beseech you by a voice from the tomb of a Wesley and a beloved Asbury, 
and from the sleeping places of our venerated &thers, to let your spirits on this 
occasion be perfectly calm and self>possessed, and perfectly deliberate. I advise 
in the place m which I stand that the younger men hear the voice of age. I beg 
you, brethren, to remember that you stand at this moment before seversJ tribunals. 
You are before (I speak to the General Conference) a tribunal in the galleries ; and 
whatever view you may take of this subject, if they cannot judge of the merits of 
the case before you, such are their enlightened ideas of what belongs to the spirit- 
of Christianity, and the office of Christian ministers, that they will sit in judgment 
on you. I would also observe here, that, as a great branch of the Protestant 
Christian community, our position in regard to this subject is unique and distin* 
guished from all other branches of that community. So rar as I know, there is not 
a single sister (Protestant) Church in these United, States, or in the world, having 
any legislation on the subject of slavery. I say in this we are unique, we are alone. 
We therefore stand in our action on tins subject before the tribunal of all the Chris- 
tian Churches of our own land, and our actions will certainlv be judged of by that 
tribunal. We act here also in the capacity of a Greneral Con&rence, and everything 
we do here is to go out l^fore the whole body of ministers and people whom we 
here represent — ^it is to go out in the face of the whole Church, and they will judge 
with respect to our action in the premises. We are, too, before the tribunal of 
pubHc opinion, and statesmen, crvihans, and jurists, have an interest in this matter, 
and they will judge us on other grounds, and in reference to our standards, and 
rules of action, and not as we shall be judged by the ^at mass. They will judge 
by the rules of the " book," according as our action is founded on facts, and is in 
accordance wi4^ the rules of that book which contains the constitution and laws of 
the Church. This consideration will certainly occupy your minds on this question. 
I have only to add, and with this remark I shall ts^e my seat, waiting results not 
without solicitude and anxiety, — ^not without the deepest concern for the perpetual ' 
.union, and undivided interests of this great body ; but calm, and perfectly undis* 
turbed, waiting the issue, and committing all to Crod. A word about decorum, and 
the mode of conducting your debates. I myself love to hear hard arguments, but 
I love to hear them in soft words ; and I believe that any man who has careftdly 
weighed this matter will concede that a^^uments are proportionably stronger as 
they are conveyed in soft woids. The effect of argument m debate certainly does 
not depend on the loudness with which we speak. It is not necessary to raise your 
voices so that you may be heard in the remotest parts of this house, and even in 
the street. Let me admonish brethren who may take part in this discussion that 
it is far from being important to their case that they^ should use great strength of 
Voice, and where this is done an almost universal opinion is awakened that there is 
undue excitement of passion in the case. Avoid all reflection on each other. Meet 
brethren's arguments if you can. Confute those arguments if you can, but do it in 
a Christian spirit, and with a csJm and undisturbed mind. Then whatever shall be 
the report concerning the General Conference, it shall at least be said that we have 
conducted ourselves with that calmness, and j with that Christian and ministerial 
sobriety which becomes so grave an assembly, and so grave a question. I thank 
the conference for their indiugence while I have spoken. 

Dr. Durbin said, he desired to contribute what he could to prevent diffi- 
culties arising in the discussion of this question, and with that purpose he 
would inquire whether Bishop Andrew admitted having been the le^ owner of 
slaves. 

The point was frankly coiip«ded by the friends of the bishop^ that he did b 
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marriage become legally the owner of ilaves, until by deed ai trust he reassigned 
them to his wife. 

Mr. Sandford then addressed the conferaace. He said that he desired most 
ardently that there might bd no unnecessary discussion on the resolution now 
before them. The matter seemed to him to be confined to one single poiQt, viz., 
the expediency of making this request of Bishop Andrew. He presumed that no 
man would dispute their right to make the request, though they might differ as to 
the expediency of doing it. He (Mr. S.) thought it highly expedient. He would 
briefly glance at his reasons for this. In the minority of the conferences which 
compose nur Church, if something be not done to remove the evil connected 
with the superintendence of Bishop Andrew out of the way, they coutd not pos- 
sibly avoid convulsions, and the loss of very lar^e numbers of members, and give 
op{K>rtumty to their enemies to. exert a destructive influence within the ranks of 
their communi^. This was clear and certain, and did not admit of a single doubt ; 
and this he believed to be the firm conviction on the mind of the conference. It 
was on this, and on this alone, that he wished to rest the eiqpediency of the 
measure> now proposed ; and highly expedient as he thought it, and vast as were 
the consequences that hung upon it, he entered tipon the measure with extreme 
reluctance: and tliough not so immediately connected with those who would be 
involved in the consequences of it as some others, yet he looked at it with strange 
feelings, and an ardent desire to prevent, as far as possible, evils that might be 
necessarily connected with the adoption of ^e measure. If he thought it possiUe, 
consistent with the established principles under which they had always exist* 
©d, and with the great interests of the M. E. Church, he would most gladly waive 
ihe matter. To leave Bishop Andrew in the relation he at present stood toward 
ihem would be a matter of great rejoicing to his heart. But that was utterly 
impossible, without admitting a great evil mto the Church, and he saw no other 
alternative than the (me proposed. He wished it to be distinctly imderstood, that 
when he gave his feeble influence in promoting the measure now proposed, that it 
was with the full and unequivocal b^ef that it did not at all affect the ministerial 
character or standing of the bishop. All ibey proposed to do, and all that was 
necessary, was just to place him where they found him when they put him into 
the superintendency. 

He accorded to the southern brethren, who lived in the midst of this great evil, 
all that he would accord to those who lived where it had no existence. He did 
Dot wish them to enjoy any smaller privileges than they now enjoyed because they 
were embarrassed vrith an evil like this ; and he wished those bremren distinctly to 
onderstand, and he spoke the sentiments of the majority in that conference, that 
ihey did not wish at all to place any greater difficulties in their way, or to appear 
to undervalue their Christian and ministerial character, by the course which they 
felt themselves in this matter compelled to take. He could enlarge, but did not 
wish to occupy a single moment of their time more than was necessary, and he 
was in hopes that he might be made the instrument, by these observations, of 
saving the precious and invaluable time of the conference. 

Dr. Winans next addrossed the conference. He said, I appreciate the remarks 
of our venerable superintendent, especially in regard to the manner in which this 
discussion should be conducted. There is one point, however, on which I must 
put in a disclaimer against the inference which the bishop's remarks would war- 
rant. I cannot speak on any subject without speaking loud, and I beg to adver- 
tise this conference, and the spectators, that in speaking loud I give no indication 
of exasperated feeling. It is the misfortune of my constitution, and depends on no 
particular excitement on the question, and I approach this subject with as much 
calmness as I do any other. It may be, sir, that it is the calmness of despair, yet 
result it firom what it may, I am calm, and perfectly so. That the conference has 
a right, an abstract right, with or without cause, to request any member of that 
body to retire fi-om tne episcopacy, I am not prepared' to deny. I wiU readily 
admit, Mr. President, that if you, or an}^ one of your venerable body, should be 
subject to that fearfiil misfortune, alienation of mind, it would be proper to obtain 
your consent to retire from your very important sUtion, if indeed you might bo 
competent to give your consent in such a case. I do not, then, dispute the 
abstract right of this conference to memorialize Bishop Andrew on the subject of 
Ins retiring from the office he sustains ; nor do I conceive it to be out of the limits 
of that proper right for each member to assign the reasons for adopting a course 
•o onusoaL Conceding this right, I ckim, on the other hand, a foU and perfect 
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right for every member to assign the reasons why he should not join in this request. 
It is iiirther the privilege of every member, closely to scrutinize, and rigidly to 
criticise the reasons assigned for this remarkable act, by those who move it. It 
will be my purpose to use hard arguments, but not hard terms, though I confess I 
find it difficult to avoid them. If, however, I do use hard terms, they shall not 
proceed from hard feelings. 

I do not know, sir, whether I am to consider it at all necessary to notice the 
arguments that have been already presented in support of the request which is 
attempted to be made to the bishop. But I shall call your attention, and the atten- 
tion of the, conference, to the arguments in the preamble of the resolution inviting 
the bishop to retire. I say, then, that the first statement, the very first statement 
or proposition in the preamble is *not true. I do not mean to say that those who 
placed it there intended to state an untruth. I believe they thought it was true 
when they made the statement ; but according to my views of the inatter it is not 
true that the setded and invariable usage of the M. E Church has been not ,to 
elect a person having slaves to the office of a bishop. The mere &ct that a thing 
has not oeen done, does not constitute usage. I admit that it is a fact that no slave> 
holder has been elected, and it would be true to affirm that it has been the invari* 
able custom of the M. £. Church to choose for bishops those who were not slave* 
holders. It may be, sir, that slaveholders have never possessed an individual 
among them suitable for the office ; or sectional matters may have influenced the 
vote. How are we to arrive at the feet, that the mere election of a man not a 
slaveholder proves the settled usage of not electing slaveholders ? The term is 
improperiy employed, and I could prove beyond question that this has not been 
the usage of the Church. I could take you back to the General Conference at 
rhiladelphia, and show that it was in the purpose of the western and middle men 
to choose for the office of bishop a slaveholder, and in all probability he would 
have been elected to the office, had there not been management and mterferenco 
on the part of the Baltimore Conference to defeat the desim. The usage of the 
Church is not against the election of a slaveholder to the office of bishop. I vriU 
oorrect myself— I should say, such a bishop would have been elected, bad it not 
be^i for the mane^ement and trickery, not of the Baltimore Conference, but of 
certain members oi that conference. 

2d. The next point is more palpably untrue than that I have just dismissed. It 
is not true in pomt of fact, though it has the show of truth. It goes on the princi* 
pie that Bishop Andrew was elected to the office on southern nomination. That 
some southern brethren were concerned in his nomination is true, and we do not 
deny it. But that the southern party, the great southern sectional division of the 
M. E. Church, elected him, is not true, and it is well known not to be the fiict» 
There was a report prevailmg that some southern brethren were drawn into a con^ 
spiraoy by which the rights of the south would have been invaded. Brother 
Pickering nominated a man to the office who was known to be a slaveholder, and 

who would have been elected had not Bishop Andrew 

/ Mr. Pickering. I would correct the brother. I never nominated any such man. 

Dr. Winans. I am ehd to be corrected, sir; but there are on the floor of this 
house those who are enfisted in the enterprise of degrading Bishop Andrew from 
his office who did propose such a measmre. When we stated on this question, that 
we were prepared to vote for a slaveholder for the office of bishop, we were met 
by the introduction of James O. Andrew, and but for this a slaveholder would in 
ail probability have been elected in 1832, and selected by northern and western 
men. I do not believe that I shall be contradicted on this subject, and in contra- 
diction to the statement in the preamble of this resolution I may say, that we only 
just missed the election of a slaveholding bishop. 

Well, now, sir, what are the &cts of the case ? Let us look them in the face. 
Suppose it had been inconsistent with the genius of Methodism — though it is not, 
and you know it is not, you dare not assert it, for the Discipline stares you in the 
face, if you do—but suppose it was contrary to the Discipline to elect a man to thia 
office who held slaves ; suppose all this, what are. the facts of the case 1 Why. 
that Bishop Andrew had no part in constituting himself a slaveholder, inasmuch as 
he gave no consent thereto, and had no opportunity of expressing his dissent. This, 
I presume, vrill not be denied, inasmuch as the bishop^ statement having been 
incorporated in the preamble, was presumed to be true. Well, then, what does 
he say in the first instance ? Why, that without his consent, and indeed against it 
—for he laboured to finee the gin who was left to him, but was oyenruled by the 
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strauge &ct that the girl, at years of discretioii and intelligence, preferred to be a 
slave, and revised to be set nee. This would appear strange to the north, but we 
in ih» south know all about it. Well, by the girl's own free and unrestrained 
determination to continue his slave, he was prevented from emancipating her, and 
her will bound him up to the destiny of being a slaveholder, in spite of all hit 
desire to the contrary. The other case is of a similar character ; the providential 
devolvement upon mm of a slave whom he now declares free to go when and 
wherever he will, provided there be assurance that he will be provided for, or 
will be able to provide for himself. Bishop Andrew did not wish to be a slave- 
holder, but became one in -spite of his efforts to the contrary. 

Well, he was a slaveholder in 1840, exposed to the malediction of the north, and 
just as unfit for the gen^rai superintendency of the Union in December, 1843, a« 
m January, 1844, for he was men a slaveholder. And what harm was* there in 
marrying a woman who had been i«xinounced by one of the most venerated of 
our ministers to be as fit a lady for a bishop's wife as he ever saw ? What evil had 
he done by becoming a slaveholder frurther by that marriage, when he was already 
a slaveholder beyona control? What had he done by that marriage to prejudioe 
his case ? Just nothing at all, for he was already a slaveholder by immutable 
necessity. In forming a matrimonial alliance, in seeking one who was to become 
the mother of his chimren and the companion of his declining years, he had mar- 
ried a pious and estimable lady, and that is the whole matter ; and yet he is 
advised to leave the superintendency on this ground. It seems to me that this is 
Ae only ground maintained by the advocates of the resolution. 

What Has he done by executing the deed of trust? What did he do to alter the 
position of the slaves ? 'Dfid he bring upon them any consequences prejudicial to 
diem ? Or did he incur any obligation to dej>rive that lady of her property because 
she had given him her hand ? Why, the position will be this, that James O. Andrew 
must cease to be a bj^hop because he has married a lady ; for he has done these 
negroes no harm by his momentary possession of them. Was it his duty to many 
this lady in order that he might set these slaves free 7 If not, did such duty ariffe 
out of ue fact that he had married the lady 1 The proposition condenms itseif, 
inasmuch as a change of relation has taken place by marrying that lady, and he is 
now no longer s slaveholder except against his consent. By the providence of Giod 
at first, and by the unsolicited operations of fellow-beings, he is constituted a slave- 
holder, from which relation the laws of Georgia will not permit him to disengage 
himself. Being in this situation, and being exposed to the resentment of the 
north, he marries an interesting woman, and places her property back in her hands, 
under the precise circumstances in which it was before the marriage. And in apite 
of all this, this General Conference gravely meditates the act of removing him from 
that office he has filled virith such entire satis&ction to the Church, 

But, sir, the main point relied upon in this matter, is the expedienc^r of the course 
(xmtemplated. Expediency ! Or, in other words, such a state of things has been 
gotten up in the north and m the west as renders it necessary for Bishop Andrew to 
retire from the office of the superintendency, if we would preserve the union of the 
Church. ■ Sir, I will meet this by another argument on expediency. By the vote 
contemplated by this body, and solicited by this resolution, you will render it expe- 
dient — ^nay, more, you render it indispensable — ^nay, more, you render it uncoil 
troUahly necessary ^ that as large a portion of the Church — and, permit me to add, a 
portion always conformed in their views and practices to the Discipline of the Church 
— I say that by this vote you render it indispensably, ay, uncontrollably necessary 
that that portion of the Church should I dread to pronounce the word, but you 

understand me. Yes, sir, you create an imcontix)llable necessity that there should 
be a disconnection of that large portion of the Church fiY>m your body. It is not 
because there are prejudices waked up by unceasing agitation year iSter year, in 
opposition to the spirit and language of the Discipline, but it arises out of the esta- 
blished laws of society — ^from a state of ^ings tiiat is under the control of political . 
and civil government, which no minister of the Grospel can control or influence in 
th6 smallest de^ee. If you pass this action in the mildest form ill which you can 
approach the bishop, you will throw every minister in the south hors du combat} 
you will cut us off from all connection with masters and servants, and will leave us 
no option — Grod is my witness that I speak with all sincerity of purpose toward yon 
— but to be disconnected with your body. If such necessity exists on vour part to 
drive this man from his office, we reassert that this must be tlie result of your action 
in this matter. We hare no wiU, no choice in this thing. It comes upon us df 
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destiny ; it comes with oyerwhelminff force, and all we can do is to submit to it 
Let this, then, pass before you, and then give such weight as you think fitting to 
the argument for expediency embraced in the preamble to this resolution, and let 
that determine your vote in this matter. There may come a time when your hearts 
will bleed at the recollection of having cut off from your body— for we will never 
go voluntarily—- as firm and good friends, and as honest in our attachment to Disci- 
pline, as any other portion of the Church. Yes ; the time may come in your after 
Uves when you will lament an act that has been done so hurriedly. I say hurriedly, 
because it has been scarcely three weeks under consideration— hurriedly, becanae 
you have had no intercourse with your societies on the subject— hurriedly, because 
the question has not even been mooted in those regions where you apprehend your 
difficulty — and hurriedly, because you are cutting off thirteen hundred preachers 
and four hundred and fifty thousand members, against whom lies no allegation of 
having departed from the principles and laws of your book of Discipline. Sir, I 
protest against the vote that is sought on this question ; and I coi\jure you by the 
love of God, by your regard for the Discipline of the Church, and by the interests 
of the south, to pause ere you take this step. I throw out of the consideration the 
interests of the masters of slaves, those hat^, and abhorred, and despised beings— 
I leave out of the question the spiritual welfare of thousands of those poor oppressed 
people for whose interests and welfare you profess so much solicitation — ^the bleed- 
ing slave himself, cut off, by your action, from our approach, ministry, and counsels 
— I leave these things out of the question, and conjure you to let the union of our 
beloved Church plead effectually to prevent you fi:t)m giving the vote which is 
sought by this resolution. Already, (and perhaps this n;iay be the last time I shall 
have the opportunity to speak on the floor of this General Conference,) I say, already 
the evil effects of the abolition excitement are becoming apparent, for to that is to 
be traced the dire necessity you plead in the case. It has hedged in the poor negro, 
and shut him up from access to his minister, and it has shut the mouth of the minis- 
ter, and will you throw the blackness and darkness of death over him by your vote ? 
Wai you drive us from the connection, or will you hold back your hands and pre- 
vent the pernicious effects of such action as is at present sought at your hands ? I 
leave the matter with you, and your conscience, and your Grod. 

Mr. Bowen rose and said, I have a few remarks to make, and I presume I shall 
be heard. The subject has assumed an attitude in which I suppose it becomes me 
to speak out explicitly my views and feelings in relation to it. The case before us 
has been preceded by those conciliatory movements, which ought to characterize the 
incipient action of this body ; and it does seem to me that we are now come to a 
point where it is proper and necessary that we should unequivocally express our 
views on the main point. It occurred to me that the brother last on the floor had 
overlooked one circumstance in connection with the history of the bishop. He sup- 
posed him equally liable to the action of this conference, by way of complaint, at 
the last session of the body as at the present time, since he was then as much con- 
nected with slavery as novtr. This seems to have been the fact ; but it should be 
understood that the fact was not then known, at least to the northern delegations. 
He proceeded to vindicate the bishop against the imputation of crime. We have 
made no such charge. It may be expement to request him to resign his office on 
other grounds, because he has voluntarily become connected with slavery. The 
question may arise, to be sure, whether he has become connected with it volunta- 
nly or involuntarily ; but assuming that he has not become connected with it volun- 
tarily, it might, even on that ground — on that supposition — ^be expedient to request 
him, under the circumstances, to resign his office. We deprecate the idea of a 
division, sir. We know that our great republic is connected together by the two- 
fold ties of civil and ecclesiastical union. We are aware, that to dissolve one of 
these ties would weaken the union of the whole, and, viewed under a civil aspect 
exclusively, we start back from the very idea; but, sir, it must be allowed that 
secession is preferable to schism. By schism, of course, is imderstood a division in 
the Church ; and if this must prevail throughout the whole connection — ^if the con- 
vulsions must be felt from centre to circunuerence, it does seem to me that the dis- 
position to pause in the choice of such an evil must lead us to secession rather than 
schism. It does seem to me that our venerable bishop has rendered himself una- 
vailable as a general superintendent. These, in part, sir, are the views which have 
occurred to me. It appears to me that w^e have the control of every officer in the 
Church ; and, in our belief, the interests of the Church, the peace and prosperity of 
the entire body, require this measure — ^we do it from a Ml conviction that we are 
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discharging a high and responsible duty, making no gains in a separation — ^if any 
portion of the Church should deem themselves called upon to secede, however we 
must deprecate such an event, it is unavoidable. It does seem to us, that while we 
cherish the best feeling toward the southern brethren, and would not throw the least 
implication upon their moral or religious character — ^it does seem to us that we are 
called upon to sustain the resolution offered by the brother from Baltimore. 

Dr. Pierce next spoke as follows : — I have arisen, sir, on this occasion without 
' any intention of attempting, in the present stage of this important matter, to make 
a set speech. . Though my name may have been known a long time as a delegate in 
the General Conference, to this day it is equally well known that I have never in 
my life, with a very few exceptions, attempted to enter the list with debaters ; 
and when I have ever attempted to say anything in the Greneral Conference, it has 
been alone in view of some principle that I believed to be too precious and too con- 
servative in its nature to be yielded without an effort on my part. I am induced, 
at this time, to ask the indulgence of the conference for a few moments for reasons 
which I believe I am folly authorized to entertain, but which I wish it distinctly 
understood I do not affirm to have been uttered substantially or particularly, as my 
mind is impressed on this occasion. Sir, it has been more thsm thirty-nine years 
since I gave myself, without reserve, to this great body of ministers and people ; 
and inasmuch as my friends have always honoured me with a seat in the General 
Conference, I am induced to say what I intend to say at this stage of this moment- 
ous and affecting movement, for the reason that I believe it has been at least felt, 
if not expressed, that my utter silence on this subiect was susceptible of being con- 
strued into a hope that I was more inclined to yield the matter in dispute than some 
<rf my brethren from the south, younger and more ardent than myself. I beg to say, 
sir, tbat if this opinion has been in anywise entertained, there could not have been 
a greater mistake. I believe, in so for as our feelings go, we are an undivided body ; 
ami I hope it wiU be a part of my epitaph, if I am honoured with one when I am 
dead, that, to the last line of this business, I entered my protest against the conse* 
quences connected with the resolution. 

I rise, secondly, to endorse all that my beloved brother from the Mississippi Con- 
ference has uttered on this subject. It is true to the letter ; and if this venerable 
body of ministers can deliberately, in the fear of Grod, with the book of Discipline in 
their hands, and doubtless in their minds, decide by vote to submit the request in 
that resolution to our beloved superintendent, we wish to notify them all, and sin- 
gular — and we do not assume an opinion for the south, but utter the opinion of the 
south upon this subject — that to request Bishop Andrew to resign on account of the 
niatter m dispute here, is only another way of^ requesting him to yield a principle 
vital to the imity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. What may come hereafter, 
or what may come up in the setdement of the vote on this resolution, will be for 
after thought and after movement. There can be no other conclusion than this 
reached by any man who is acquainted vdth the local affairs of the southern portion 
of the Methodist Epkcopal Church. Can anybody, therefore, expect that this man, 
blamele^ before heaven and before this congregation of ministers, even if he were 
asked to do this thing by two-thirds of this conference, could do it, would do it, dare 
do it, with the effects that would grow out of the movement written, with the finser 
of God, upon hia heart? Is it the doctrine of expediency, sir 7 I believe that thif 
is the only plea that can be put in that has one single vestige either of truth, justice, 
or propriety ; and allow me to say, that unless I am greatly mistaken, the adoption 
of me resolution now before the General Conference, on the ground of expediency, 
is an act done by Methodist ministers by which, in the very nature of the case, they 
invert the estabDshed order of the New Testament. In the difficulties which arose 
in the Church in the days of the great 8^>osde to the GentUes, he said, in reference 
to this pomt, ** AU things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient." Shall 
we ask Bishop Andrew to pay this tribute to expediency ? Why, if it were lawful 
to demand it, and the.yiel(ung of it would produce such disastrous results as must 
be produced, it would be inexpedient for this body of (jod-fearing ministers to make 
any such demand. To the law and to the testimony I feel myself bound closely to 
adhere. I would not say anything that has been said by any predecessor in this 
case ; yet I beg leave to add, in further confirmation of the remarks made by my 
worthy brother Winans, that of all notions that were ever defended before a body 
of Christian ministers, the notion of asking an act of this sort on the ground of expe- 
diency, when it is as inexpedient for one portion of a united body of Christians to 
do this as it is expedient for the other that it should be^done, is, to me, the most 
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fearful mockery of all sound logic. Do that which is inexpedient for us, because, 
for you, it is expedient! Never, while the heavens are above the eardi, let that be 
recorded on the journals of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ! What is the evidence that it is expedient that this thing should be done 
in any portions of these growing states ? The opinion and testimony of the brethren 1 
Take our brethren on their own ground in other portions of the United States equally 
linked together by that golden dudn which, if it be possible to avert it, I pray Grod 
may never be broken. Do you ask us how this matter is to be met? It is to be 
met by the conservative principle and the compromise laws of this book of Disci- 
pline. Show your people that Bishop Andrew has violated any one of the esta^ 
bhshed rules and regulations of this Church, and that he refuses to conform himself 
to those established laws and usages, and you put yourselves in the right, and us in 
the wrong. 

My beloved brethren, there is but one man older than myself in the land that 1 
. live m who is now in the ministry, and he is at present an mefficient man. I am 
the oldest efficient mJnistRr belongiujg to the Greorgia Conference. I never wedded 
my heart to my &mily with less desires that this wedlock should be ruptured, than 
I did to the Church which found me a sinner, and I hope, through Giod's grace, Vnll 
land me in heaven. And since the day that I made myself acquainted with the 
Methodist Church — and will the recordm^ angel write it this moment in the book 
of eternity — I affirm, that, so ^ as religion has been concerned in the south, no 
question has ever done so much harm to saving godliness as the intermeddling of 
die Methodist Church with the question of slavery ; and could the cap of hell be 
lifted to-day, I fear that the ^ans of many danmed would be heard coming up, 
and dating the ground of then: fall from the merciless act of the Church against a 
free constitution and the laws of the land. The Methodist Church may have had 
much to do with slavery in the concrete, as it is called, but has no more business 
with slavery in the abstract than with the tariff; and, what is a ^a^ misfortune, 
YOU may put what construction yoa please on your actions and doings in this case, 
but you have " passed the Rubicon." In the year 1836 I' desired that a protest 
should be entered on the journal of the conference against what was then believed 
to be the doctrine, that any man who, bj any circumstance, was connected with* 
ilomestic slavery, should be deemed as living under an act of outlawry with this 
Church. 

Finally, I say, pass this resolution, and the whole of the southern states are hurled 
into confusion at once; and the brother that would lie doyna. to be trampled upon 
by such an act of this body, would be regarded as unworthy the office he held, and 
unworthy to preach the Gospel of Jesus. I am against the resolution, and am glad 
to make it known that I am a^^st it on principles pure as those that kindle the 
glory of high heaven — ^not because I am a pro-slavery man, but because God did not 
call me to legislate on these matters. 

After some remarks from various speakers, and from Mr. Early on the ii^urious 
effects. the passage of this resolution would have on the temporal prospects of 
the southern brethren, the conference adtjoumed until half-past thre^ in the 
afternoon. * 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. Wm. Cooper moved that the subject under discussion in the forenoon be 
postponed, and made the special order for to-morrow. 

Mr. Drake and Mr. J. T. Peck opposed. Mr. Collins and Dr. Bangs were in favour. 
The motion was lost. 

Mr! Berryman said, as there was a reluctance to speak, he would briefly address 
the conference, though he remembered the very proper remarks maide in the morning 
Inspecting the younger men keeping silence. He had always done so except when 
the importance of the subject rendered it necessary for him to givb a reason for his 
action. He was connects with a larce section of the work, and but for his connec- 
tion with the Indian mission he shomd probably not have been there at all. He 
wished now to give the reason for his vote, but he would not enter upon the merits 
of the case. He was not at present a slaveholder, but he had been so for some years 
during his ministry as a Methodist preacher, and he was never called to account for 
having slaves, nor was any rule brought to bear upon him in reference to them. But 
although he felt that they were better off as his slaves than if free, still, after revolving 
it in his mind for several years, he concluded that though they might be better off, he 
was not right in keeping them, and therefore he gave mem their emancipation. But 
the question was not whether those holding slaves were sinners or not. Some of 
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tne best and inost holy and useM men had been slaveholders. He did not think the 
time was yet oome farnXL men to do as be had done. He shonid ^ve his vote with 
his eye fixed on the Discipline, and go only as &r as he had law m the case. The 
preamble and resolution before them had no sanction in the roles of Discipline, and 
he should vote contrary to what his former conduct in the matter of his own slaves 
might indicate. 

Mr. Coleman would give his vote in favour of the resolution, but would not like to 
be considered an enemy to his southern brethren. He had opposed abolitionism 
from the commencement. He hoped the resolution would pass, for the sake of the 
southern states, whose safety was mvolved in its passage. He, in connection with 
other noflhem brethren, had had to fight the battles of their souUiem brethren. He 
had stood the fire and smoke of aboHtionism.v He could name two upon the floor of 
that house who had done more for the defence of the southern brethren than almost 
all th^ southern brethren themselves. Give them a slavehokKng bishop, and you 
blow up the fortress from its foundations. He had expected a most peaceful con- 
ference, supposing, as he did, that the firebrands had left their ranks last year, and 
he thought that now they should have peace in their borders. The southern bre- 
thren knew little of the labours of the northern men to secure their comfort and 
safety. Give them a slaveholding bishop, and they make the whole of the north a 
magazine of gunpowder, and the bishop a firebrand in the midst. The position 
Bishop Andrew sustained in the Church had made this matter to cause more trouble 
than anjTthing he had ever known to take place in the Church. The step was 
wonderfiilly unfortunate. 

Dr. Smi&i wished to correct the brother in his statement of a fact, and one 
on which the whole merit of his argument was based. It was that he, in 
deep jsympathy with the south, had successfully warred against abolitionism. 
They had not so understood it, and if he would make his point good by argument 
he would have accomplished a great thing. They had viewed it differently, 
and believed it to be different. The arguments of the abolitionists had been 
as harmless as the listings of helpless infancy in their influence on the south. They 
gained some bad eminence, and were the means of doing harm to the poor blacks. 
That the north opposed the abolitionists out of sympathy for the south, would de- 
mand proof. In 1836 the northern brethren complained diat it was among them 
that abolitionism was doing all the mischief; that there its desolating footsteps were 
to be marked and mourned over, and groaned under, as a burden intolerable to be 
borne. And such was the truth of the case. In 1836 we were asked to leave this 
matter alone, and were told that the northern brethren had more at stake than we 
had. And they succeeded in shutting the mouths of some of the brethren, but not 
with, my consent. They now would have it understood that it was for the south 
they then laboured. 

Mr. Stringfield, addressing the conference, said, — The solemn silence which 



had pervaded this venerable body recently, during several minutes, reminded him 
of that awful pause which sometmies precedes a fearfullcontest between two con- 
tending armies. It was usual, on such occasions, to hear, now and then, yonder— 
and yonder — and there — and here— -the warning guns from some picket guard. He 
vdshed to say something on this srave subject ; and he wished to be heard before 
the heavy artillery opened. He lelt great embarrassment in appearing as a speaker 
on that floor, on so solemn an occasion, and in the presence of so august an assembly 
of ministers and people. If the furrows on his cheek did but accora with the colour 
of his hair, he shoula feel less embarrassment ; but no want of age on his part could 
release him from the high responsibilities which rested on him as a delegate firom 
a conference, which, though it might appear small to some, having but three dele- 
gates, contained a multitude of people, and some forty thousand Church members— 
B membership nearly equal to that of the New-York Conference, with its ample 
delegation. 

I am opposed, sir, (said he,) to the resolution before you, requesting Bishop An- 
drew to resign, for many reasons, but especially the following : — 

First. It seeks to remove Bishop Andrew fi^m office by means so remote as 
seemingly to cast the responsibility of such a measure on him, and thereby make 
him ostensibly accQuntable for its consequences, when, in foot, it ought to appear 
to rest, as it will, in fact, rest, wholly on ourselves. What we intend to do, let us 
appear to do. Sir, it becomes this venerable body of Christian ministers to meet 
the question fairly. Let us on this, as on all other sdbjects, act fitmkly and in- 
genunusly, coming up to the question like men. If one of our most beloved and 
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useBil bishops is to be disrobed and degraded, let us not require him to do the 
deed himself; but let us have courage to £) it in form, as we shall in reality. 

My second reason for o{^>osing the resolution is this: It is inexpedient that 
Bishop Andrew should resign. If the Bishop be shuffled out of office, some one 
must be elected to fill his puice ; and such a one, whoever he may be, will meet 
with as little favour in the south, as Bishop Andrew would, vrith all his disabilities, 
in the north. Who, sir, will elbow Bishop Andrew out of the pulpit, and fill his 

Elace in our southern congregations ? Will any one do so that lifts his hand in 
ivour of this resolution 7 It is not likely, sir, that another southern man will be 
elected ; and, sir, a line is to be drawn by this vote. It will be a test vote — a party 
vote ; and, sir, I know not what sort of heart a man must have that could go to 
the south, as Bishop Andrew's successor, under these circumstances. I am sure ' 
he would be unfit for a bishop. I know this is a delicate subject — and some may 
think it should not he mentioned here — ^but it will be thought of by the people, and, 
in spite of us, it will have its bearings. There are two sides to this question. In- 
expediency is set over against inexpediency — one evil against another evil ; and as a 
lesser evil is a relative good, it is to my mind clearly inexpedient for Bishop Andrew 
to resign. The only ground, therefore, which we can safely take is that of our book 
of Discipline. The only question which we ht^e to act upon is what is constitu- 
tional 7 Some ultraists may break ofi* fi*om us ; it is impossible to please all ; but let 
us do what is right, and leave results with God, who will take care of his own. The 
arguments used by some on this floor, that it would do Bishop Andrew no harm to 
get him out of pffice by requesting him to resign — that it is only a gentle request, a 
soft, kind way of removing him, appear to me most preposterous — the most solemn 
trifling with his feelings, and with the grave subject which his case involves. Sir, 
such IS Bishop Andrew's present position, that no act of his, nor of ours, removing 
him from office, can possibly prevent such removal from beinc attributed to his con 
nection with slavery. He dare not — ^he cannot, without yielding a vital principle, 
concede that slavery is a disqualification for ministerial office, where, as in his case, 
emancipation is impossible. 

Mr. Crowder said, — Mr. President, I rise, sir, in opp6sition to the resolution be 
fore the conference, requesting Bishop Andrew to resign his office as bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In my remarks, sir, on this question, I intend to 
shed some light, iS I can, and should I succeed in my intention, I hope it will be 
profitable : it; however, I should feil, 1 shall take my seat under the consciousness 
that I did the best I could. Sir, on what ground is Bishop Andrew requested to 
resign his office ? It is stated by the mover to be that of expediency. Maik this. 
The father who offered the resolution, Rev. A. Griffiith, and the one who immedi- 
ately followed the mover. Rev. P. P. Sandford, both of them stated distinctly that 
the resolution was based on the ground of expediency. But what is the ground of 
this expediency 7 They both conceded, and did so with peculiar emphasis, that 
the operation of the request was not in the slightest degree to touch the bishop's 
moral and ministerial character, but only to affect his office as a creature of me 
General Conference : that in these respects, that is, in his moral and ministerial 
character as an elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he would still remain as 
fair as any other elder in said Church. Now, sir, this concession on the part of these 
fiithers involves two things : Ist. That he has violated no precept of Christianity ; 
and, 2dly. That he has violated no rule of our Disc^line in becoming connected 
with slavery. You know, sir, that both the Scriptures and our Discipline assume 
the position, that no man is called to the office of a minister who is not soundly 
converted to God, nor can He remain a minister unless he continue to be holy; if, 
then, his moral character and his ministerial office be mitamished, the bishop 
has violated no precept of our holy Christianity. 

In the second place, our Discipline demands of a minister of Jesus Christ tlie 
same purity of heart and rectitude of life which are inculcated in the Bible ; and if 
these remain as fair as those of any other elder in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
then he has violated no rule of our Discipline — ^because he could not have a fair 
moral and ministerial character if he were a transgressor of either the precepts 
of religion or the rules of Discipline. On what, then, I ask again, does this expe- 
diency stand as its foundation ? Its foundation, sir, is a combination of circum- 
stances ; and this combination of circumstances has been brought about chiefly by a 
spirit which I may call " Legion." But where did this spirit startup ? In the south ? 
No, sir ; the south has no< been troubled at all. Its course has been quiet, obedient, 
and kind, leaving myself out of the question. The south, sir, ha- never made your 
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table groan with petitions and memorialB fi>r changes in our Discipline. The south 
has never made any aggressive complaints asainst me norths Sir, this spirit came up 
in the north and east; I mean the spuit of "aoolition." This spirit has put the causes 
in operation which have brought about the combination of circumstances that is the 
basis of this expediency. Now, sir, I ask these Others and these brethren if this 
basis of expediency is not too dark in origin, and ruinous in results, on which to 
. depose our beloved Bishop Andrew ? Can you do this, brethren ? 

But the (Question comes up again> What object is to be accomplished by the resig- 
nation of Bishop Andrew ? Iimnediately the peace of the Church, and ultimatefy^ 
the freedom of the slaves of this country. But, sir, is this the best mode of bring- 
ing about Ais object? I do not think it is. For it is a well-known fact, as the 
brother from Troy has stated, that the abolition movement in the east has been greatly 
mischievous to the religious interests of the south; and herein I think my colleague 
from Virginia a litde at fault [here Dr^ Smith arose end explained] in the statement 
he recently made on that point. Time was in the south when coloured men were 
permitted to preach, to whom I have listened with pleasure and profit, but it is 
not so now. Abolition^ in connection with other causes, induced me legislatures 
of the south, by law^ to close the mouths of coloured men, except in a few favoured 
instances. It is well known how seriously the abolition movement affected the 
south, bringing about strife and division between them and the north. Now, sir, 
let it go abroad that this General Conference requested Bishop Andrew to resim 
on the ground of an expediency so doubtful as this, because he may not be cordi- 
ally received in some portions of the north, and the division of our Church may 
follow — a civil division of this great confederacy may follow that, and then hearta 
will be torn apart, master and slave arrayed against each other, brother in the Church 
against brother, and the north against the south — ^and when thus arrayed, viath 
the fiercest passions and energies of our nature brought into action against each 
other, civil war and far-reachmg desolation must be me final results. My dear 
brethren, are you prepared for tnis 1 No, I am sure you are not. Then refuBe to 
pass the resolution now pending before the conference, and permit our beloved 
bishop still to go on in his way of usefulness, and I am persuaded that the fears which 
many brethren honestly entertain will never be remized. Brethren, we have, as 
instruments in the hands of God, been doing a great work in the north and south ; 
let us still work together for the honour of our common Saviour and the salvation of 
the souls of the people, white and coloured — ^let us bring the hearts of the commu- 
nity generally under the influence of religion, and the work of emancipation will 
come on as a natural result. This in my humble judgment is the only proper 
mode in which the desired object can be effected. 

Having finished my argument, sufier me to say, sir, that I believe in my heart 
you, our beloved bishops, are all good, pious, and devoted men ; and if you were 
all to die this moment, yon all w(Hild pass safely through the gate into the city of 
the heavenly Jerusalem; but I humbly think Bishop Andrew would go in as xjer- 
tainly as any of you — ^my brethren believe so too, I know they do. Why then, I ask 
you, my brethren, will you vote to request Bishop Andrew to resign | I be§ of you, 
m the name of our common Saviour, as you would not punish or afflict an mnoceBt 
and worthy minister of our blessed Jesus, not to vote for that resolution. No, never. 

Mr. Spencer said, — I feel some trepidation in appearing as a speaker before this 
grave body. I do so under a sense of duty and in view of my responsibilities. As yet 
I have said but little, and it is not ray purpose to occupy your attention often. My 
remarks shall be as brief as may be. 

Well, sir, it is alleged that our present action is a novel procedure. Admitted ; 
but whose fault is it 7 We never, till now, had occasion to complain of any of our 
general superintendents. We now have, and therefore our proceedings must be 
new. This is plain. The inquiry is raised, by what rule can we touch Bishop 
* ndrew ? What specific rule has he violated ? We ought to remember that the mere 
silence of the Discipline in regard to a particular case is no evidence that actioa 
in that case would be contrary to our rules An illustration will place this in its 
true light. Suppose that instead of marrying a respectable lady owning slaves. 
Bishop Andrew had married a coloured woman. Would southern or northem 
brethren say, either that he had broken an express rule of Discipline, or that be 
would nevertheless be well qualified for a bishop in our Church 7 Neither the one 
nor the other. They doubtless would depose him at once, thouffh there is no role 
to be found declaring, in so many words, that no white man shafl marry a coloured 
• woman on pain of degradation. It is thought by some that before the case can be 
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reached a new role must be made ; and if so, it woold be an ex post facto law. So 
Bays some driveller in the Tribmie Extra found yesterday in the conference room. 
He was ashamed to give his name, and well he mi^ht, as he knew he was med- 
dling with other peop&'s business, and at the same tmie dealing in slanderous alle- 
^tions. Let us look at this. An ex post facto law is always retrospective. But 
if we made a rule to rid ourselves of our present difficulty, it would not be to 
punish a past offence, but to remove from our ecclesiastical car a present incnm- 
brance, and one that must be removed or crush us into ruin. We may make rules 
for existing emergencies, and for such purpose many of our rules and regulations 
have been made. 

But we have a rule. A bishop may be expelled by the General Genference for 
"improper conduct." " Improper conduct," sajs one of our bishops, " is a small 
offence, less than an immorality." The Disciphne does not define " improper con- 
duct." Nor is it necessary. " Our statute law," says a respectable author, " pro- 
vides that murder shall be punished with death ; but it does not define what mur- 
der is. For this definition we resort to common law." So in the present case, 
the General Conference must determine what improper conduct is. It has fall 
power either to punish, or merely to remove fix)m office in such cases. 

We hear much concerning the constitution. The word constitutional is repeated 
again and again. Here I am at a loss. I cannot tell what brethren mean. I sap- 
pose the constitution of our Church to be imbodied in our articles of religion, our 
restrictive rules, and our ^neral rules. But where is it said, in these, that a slave- 
holding bishop must remam in office despite of the General Conference ? or that 
no rule can be made to touch such a casp ? Nowhere. Then is it not plain that 
these are high-sounding words used without meaning 1 But, sir, much is said of 
expediency. Well, let us look at expediency. It is alleged that it would be a 
dreadful thing to pass the resolution before us, as a matter of expediency. This 
is a grave subject. But is not expediency at the foundation of many grave and 
important subjects ? Mr. President, how did you and your colleagues get into the 
episcopal office? Expediency put you there, expediency keeps you there, and 
when expediency requires it, you shall be removed fix>m your seats, — ^yes, every 
one of you. Expediency is ihe foundation of our ep&copac^. Nay more, it is the 
very basis of Methodism. We are conjured by a brother, m a solemn manner, to 
refi^n, lest we ruin souls He doubts not, tliat,if we could open the doors of per 
dition, and look down into the world of wo, we should find that souls were lost by 
being driven firom the Methodist Church through her action against slavery in the 
days of our fathers ! I meet this by remarking, some think in that event we would 
be likely to hear wailings arising £rom those doomed to hell by reason of our con- 
nivance at slavery. Let the one balance the other. But here is the rule. It 
tfeems our Church has retired fix)m its original ground. .And shall we keep on till 
we can sit quietly under the administration of a slaveholding bishop 7 Never. 

Brethren tell us, we do not know but our people would endure a slaveholding 
bishop very well. We are advised on that point. Some ofus thought it improper in 
our finends to send so many remonstrances against having a slaveholding bishop, or 
rather electing one ; because we supposed that was a matter that never would take 
place. We never dreamed that we had one already ! The evil is ui>on us, and 
now we must get rid of it as best we may. The brother who has just taken his 
seat supposes, mat, inasmuch as we bring no charges against the moral and minis- 
terial character of Bishop Andrew, we fiuly approve hSn in these respects. That 
does not follow. As to these, we say nothing. Some may approve, and others 
disapprove. But, if in these respects he were as immaculate as an angel in heaven, 
we hold that, as a slaveholder, he is utterly unqualified to discharge the functions 
of his episcopal office in the greater part of our work. He ought therefore to 
resign, or be deposed. It is said, however, in extenuation, that he was made a 
slaveholder, " not with his own consent," or as a brother says, " he was made a 
slaveholder by force and compulsion." Let us see. Several years ago one fell 
to him by bequest, and afterward his former wife inherited another. She died, 
and that one became legally his slave. Now I grant one person may bec[ueath 
property to another without his consent, but he cannot receive it vrithout his con 
sent. That is the point. I am a citizen of Virginia, and do you think I would be 
miaae a slaveholder against my will ? A fi*eeman to be compelled ! What an idea ! 
But allow that in these instances Bishop Andrew *^ became a slaveholder by com- 
pulsion," how did he happen to getso much deeper into the business ? Did a grave 
and venerable bishop, old enough to be a grandfather, get into a chicken-fit f Was 
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he compelled against his will, by pure love, to marry a woman sarroancbd by a 
dark group of negroes ? Can you believe that ? No, he did it voluntarily. Then 
let no one insult the good sense of this conference by insinuations that he became 
a slaveholder by compulsion. But he is now a slaveholder, and he cannot get clear 
of the evil. Indeed ! Suppose, sir, you would appoint me to a circuit abounding 
with decent towns and moral neighbourhoods, hvt at one end of it there is a plac« 
where they shoot squirrels on Sunday, and play cards regularly Now suppose I 
settle myself there and participate in their practices. And suppose, moreover, when 
requested by the people in other parts of my circuit to leave off such practices, I 
should say, 1 6umot, the people would ruin me and my family. What would be 
thought of my conduct ? I would be told, in short order, either to move my family 
to another part, or not impose my ministrations upon decent folks. Apply this. 
Bishop Andrew is a bishop of the whole Methodist Episcopal Church, and is in 
duty bound to go to any part of it that its interests may require. If he cannot get 
rid of slavery where he is, let him go where he can. 

Fearful thmgs are said about division. Our feelings have been roused up. We 
have wept and prayed. The clouds have gathered in the distance. We have seen 
the lightning. We have heard the muttering thunders. Our destruction is threat- 
ened. But if it comes, how can we help it ? We have made no change, and we 
ask none. Who has brought this evil upon us ? If we are ruined, on whose head 
will rest the blood of a.murdered Church ? The Lord have mercy on us ! We 
now come to this point :— Shall we stand by our principles ? Will we maintain true 
Methodism ? Or shall we suffer the most dann^ innovation upon our usages T 
Must our foundations be uprooted, and our fair edifice be tumbled into destruction 
by retaining a slaveholder in the episcopacy ? Our votes must tell. 

THURSDAY, MAY 23. 
Dr. Bangs addressed the conference. He congratulated the conference on the 
kind and Christian spirit they had hitherto maintained, which he hoped would be 
preserved through the whole of this important debate. He would make a few 
remarks on what fell from Dr. Winans. That gentleman had said that the pream- 
ble contained in the proposition was not true, because it affirmed that the having 
a slaveholding bishop was contrary to usage. Must they adopt a practice to make 
it contrary to usage ? When a practice has always been adopted, it ceitatnly is 
according to usage. Now (said Dr. Bangs ]^ I think that anything that has not been 
introduced into the practice of the Church is contrary to the usage of the Church. 
This appears to me to be self-evident. But the brother affirmed, if I understood 
him right, that northern men were ready to vote for a slaveholding bishop, and 
that consequently it had like to have become the usage of the Church to have such 
in the episcopacy. Now, I never understood from any northern man that he was " 
willing to vote for a slaveholding bishop. It was further affirmed that it was only 
defeated by trick and management. I do not know anything about such a trick. 
I never was in a caucus at all about the nomination of a bishop. But I have heard 
from the mover of this resolution, that in 1832 the Baltimore delegation sent a 
committee to wait on a slaveholder from the south, and ask him if he was willing 
to emancipate his slaves, if they would nominate him for the office of bishop. He 
very courteously, and in a Christian spirit, took time to deliberate, and eventually told 
them he could not do it, and that was the reasoii why they declined to nominate 
him. Did that look like nominating a slaveholder to the episcopacy 1 And they 
nominated James O. Andrew because he was not a slaveholder ; but at that time 
he was not generally known to the General Conference, and I am given to under 
stand that only about a dozen votes were given him from the soutn, or slavehold- 
ing states. At any rate, he had not a majority of the southern states, and he could 
not have been elected writhout the votes of t;he northern conferences. So much, 
then, as to the allegation that the appointment of a slaveholder to the office of 
bishop was not contraiy to the usage of the Church and to its principles. We have 
been uniform on that subject. Now, sir, I wish to correct an error the brother 
from Virginia made yesterday. He said that this originated in abolitionism. This 
is a mistake. It is the old Methodistic anti-slavery feeling, and I would make no 
allusion either to abolitionists or slaveholders. I love them both, God knows I do. 
Now, with respect to the propriety of the resolution before the conference. I think 
there are many things that would disqualify a man for holding the office of bishop 
that do not amount to immorality. Suppose Bishop Hedding should come out and 
declare tliat it was a sin to bold slaves under any circnmstanoes. This would identify 
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him with the ultra paity, and I would vote for his retiriog, because it would disqualiiy 
kim fo^his^work as sui>erintelideut over the whole Church. I will suppose another 
case. Let one of our bishops be unmarried, and go into the work, ana marry a free 
coloured woman, would it not, in the sense of the voiole conununity, disqualify him for 
his office 1 And yet it would not be an actof immorality. And it is on this principle that 
I say Bishop Andrew has disqualified himself by connecting himself with slavery, 
because he cannot acceptably exercise his duties as a general officer of the Church. 

Now the doctrine of expediency has been referred to. Let me give you cme 
item of expediency that the Apostle Paul practised, '' If meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standedth, lest I malce my brother 
to offend;" and if Bishop Andrew had practised that kind of expediency we 
should not have had the present difficulty. But his connection with slavery was 
*' against his wiU !" I will acknowledge that, in the first case, he had no agency ; 
but wiU any one avow that he was not a free agent when he connected himself 
with this lady ? No one will avow that He therefore acted imprudently. As 
was shown by the brother who opened this case, there is a marked difference 
between an elder, a deacon, and a bishop. The office and work of a bishop are 
of a general character, not confined to any particular place ; and when he disquali- 
fies himself from exercising his office for the good of the whole Church, he dis- 
qualifies himself fi:t)m holding that office. With re^;ard to our southern breliuen, 
I hold them to be entitled to all the offices of the mmistry, and never will I perform 
any act that will go to deprive them of their rights, and never will I perform an 
act that will go to abridge the privileges of the abolitionists. I never cud believe, 
nor do I now believe, that holding slaves under all circumstances is a sin. Others 
believe that, and sincerely, and every one knows how we boldly contended against 
such a conclusion in the New-York Conference. We acted then in the integrity of 
our hearts, and as we believed would be for the good of the Church, and the pre- 
servation of its union. I wish, sir, to concentrate all my remarks on this one point, 
that anything that would disqualify a man for the office of bishop is fit ground for 
the action of this General Conference; and I say, to declare that every man who 
holds a slave sins in so doing, would be a disqualification; and so also, that to 
enter upon the possession of slaves under the peculiar circumstances would unfit 
a man for the high office of a general superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We do not touch the moral character of Bishop Andrew at all. We do 
not wish to do it. We say that he has acted imprudently, and that we think it 
necessary in view thereof that he should resign his office as a bishop. But while 
we thus press this matter, we no less fervently pray that the great Head of the 
Church may overrule all our deliberations and decisions for the promotion of his 
glory and the good of a lost world. 

Dr. Capers understood that some remarks applying to him personally had beeii> 
made by the last speaker, and he asked leave to explain. 

Mr. Finley, who had taken the floor at the commencement, and been recognized 
by the President, pressed his right to offer a substitute to the resolution. 

Bishop Hedding said, that brother Capers had no right to make any explanation, 
unless some remai-ks of his had been misrepresented. The only way by which* 
he could be heard would be a suspension of the rules. 

Dr. Durbin thought the general desire was that Dr. Capers should speak. 

Mr. Finley would give way with all his heart for Dr. Capers to explain, but not 
for him to enter upon the mam question. 

Dr. Capers said, he should experience some difficulty in explaining in the case, 
for not bemg able that morning to get to the conference at its commencement, he had 
not himself heard the exact words to which he was about to refer. On enteiing the 
house he was told that the last speaker had been making a statement on the autho- 
rity of a brother from the Baltimore Conference to the effect that a deputation from 
that conference had, in 1832, waited upon a southern brother to inquire whether, 
if he were nominated to the episcopacy, he would emancipate his slaves. Now, I 
have to say distinctly, that the whole of that statement strikes my ear for the first 
lime this morning. I never heard the thing before — nsver, never, never. And 
as I cannot now enter fully into the matter, I claim the right of adverting to it 
"when I have possession of the floor. 

^ Mr. Davis, with the consent of Mr. Finley, vdshed to say, that his name had been 
^ven in this conversation. He deeply regretted that brethren should be brought 
mto personal contact with each other on the floor of the conference. But for his 
wish to avoid that, he should have interrupted Dr. Winans on the preceding day. • 
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Ae (Mr. D.) distinctly recollected ^tiat he had a conversatioii with Dr. Capers, 
the object of which was this : he was requested by a part, or it might be, the whole 
of his delegation, which consisted of sixteen delegates, to have a conversation with 
Dr. Capers, and make in<]^iiiry to this effect : ** Woold it be practicable for you to 
free yourself from connection with slavery, in view of a nomination to the episco- 
pacy ? we wish to use you." And this was the reason : they were not acquainted 
with James O. Andrew; but they were acquainted with Dr. Capers, and vezy much 
preferred him. The^ held a free, friendly, and Methodist-preacher-like conversa- 
tion. The doctor said that he was a slaveholder and doomed to remain a slave- 
holder; that it was beyond his power to icee himself frt>m connection with slaveiy, 
and that he would present a man that would make a better bishop than himself. 
And perhaps .that was true, for they had had in the person of James O. Andrew a 
most ezceUent bishop. Now, that the doctor did nominate to the caucus com- 
mittee James O. Andrew would not be denied, because it cotild be proved by 
more than a dozen there. He liked then, and always had liked, the Christian sim* 
plicity of that brother. 

Mr. Finley rose to offer a substitute for the main resolution. ' 

Dr. Capers hoped the brother would allow him to speak in regard to a personal 
matter. He understood from a remark of a respected friend and brother irom Vir- 
ginia, that the observation of Dr. Bangs, which was made before he entered the 
house, went to make the impression that there had been a distinct proposition put 
to him by a brother from the Baltimore delepition, to know whether, for the con- 
sideration of his being nominated for the episcopacy , he would liberate his slaves. 
It would readily occur to the conference, as well as to the brother, whose kindnesa 
toward the speaker he could most truly reciprocate, that while he could not possi- 
bly charge his recollection with every personal circumstance that must have passed 
between them, he could not have been in fault in the manner which had been re- 
presented. If the Baltimore delegation had sent brother Davis to him for the purpose 
of making a proposition that he should emancipate his slaves for the consideraticHi 
of a nomination to the episcopacy, they knew him not. 

Mr. Davis rose and said, that the brother was entirely changing the whole aspect 
of the question. He had never said such a thing, but merely that he was sent to know 
if the proposal would be practicable, and he had had a similar conversation at 
Pittsburg. 

Dr. Capers could say much on the ground of a personal explanation, but he did 
not wish to trespass on the indulgence of the General Conference. He was free to 
admit that the nomination of Bishop Andrew came from Georgia. He had been uAd 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia that he himself would be preferred, by so many that 
it had caused him pain. Some of the elder brethren would well remember the p«urt 
which he took on. that occasion. It pained him to think that his most confidential, 
beloved, and honoured brother, with whom he had laboured shoulder to shoulder 
in the work of the Lord, was likely to be brought to this antagonist position to him* 
self, or himself to that brother. He had even begged for a mutual conference that 
brother Andrew might be fixed upon, to be electea to the episcopacy by gener^ 
vote. He was urged to accept of this appointment, and mentioned his circumstancet 
with regard to slavery ; but the circumstances never affected him in the light of 
constitutional law, right, or privilege, but in view of his own personal privUeges^ 
and sensibilities as a man. The brethren knew not the pain it had given him from 
General Conference to General Conference to stand upon the floor and look at a 
brother delegate and think that he himself was reganled as a man stealer. Hie 
name had gone forth, time and again, in the northern papers in this waj ; but who 
)f his northern friends had ever troubled himself to ivrite a line in vindication of his 
character and position ? He hoped the conference would not for one moment enter- 
tain the thought that he had encouraged his nomination for the episcopacy. He 
had constantly opposed it, and yet wnen the election came on, the speaker did 
receive some votes, perhaps forty ; but firom whom did they come ? Not fi:tim the 
south, who voted for Bishop Andrew ; nor did he believe they came from the west ; 
but, except one or two votes, they were from the north. 

Dr. Winans would ask if it were not within the knowledge of brother Davis that 
some four or five months before the convening of the General Conference of 1832; 
iUTan^ments were made by some individual belonging to the Baltimore Confer- 
ence m order to secure the election of a southern non-slaveholding man. 

Mr. Davis replied, — I solemnly declare that this is the first time I ever heard such* 
a thhkg, to the best of my recollection. 
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Dr. Winans believed he could present twenty witnesses to prove his affirmatabn. 

Bishop Soule would respectfully advise the brethren not to refer to individuai 
words or private transactions. These private transactions could have no real effect 
upon the main question. It would rest on far higher principles. 

Mr. Pickering vnshed to explain. He had been referred to as having said some- 
thing that was not true. He had no recollection of ever nominating the brother for 
the episcopacy ; but this was not because he had not a high esteem for him, as he 
would be as willing to nominate him as any other brother. If he had saul a^iy 
thing, it was to suggest Dr. Capers aa a suitable man to mak^ the nomination. 

Mr. Finley's preamble and resolution were then read, as follows : — 

" Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids the doing anything calculated to 
destroy our itinerant general superintendency, and whereas, Bishop Andrew has 
become connected with slavery by marriage and otherwise, and this act having 
drawn after it cirtsumstances which, in the estimation of the Greneral Conference^ 
will peatly embarrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant general superintend- 
ent, if not in some places entirely prevent it ; therefore, 

'' Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference that he desist from the 
exercise of this office so long as this impediment remains. 

(Signed) J. B. Finlkt, 

J. M. Trimble." 

He proceeded, — I have offered that resolution as a substitute because I have 
thought it would meiet the case better than any yet offered. I may be virrong. But < 
first It rests the proposition on its true grounds. We know well that this General 
Conference is restricted in reference to an itinerant seneral superintendency. That 
the itinerant general superintendence ought to circiuate everywhere there can be 
no doubt. The resolution does not impeach the character of Bishop Andrew in any 
way ; and as no brother here would deny the fact that he had become connected 
with slavery, the resolution is predicated on the principle, that the act had brought 
after it circumstances which wmild impede and prevent his circulatipn as an itinerant 
general superintendent. What do we request of Bishop Andrew in that resolution ? 
We don't depose him as a bishop ; we only say it is the sense of the Greneral Con-> 
ference that he ought to cease to exercise the office till this embarrassment ceases. 
I do not wish the bishop to resi^. I have no such disposition, if the objections to 
his superintendency were out of the way. I will permit no man on the floor to say 
that he has a warmer attachment to Bishop Andrew than I have. I love him as a 
Christian, as a minister, and as a bishop. I hope tlus Greneral Conference will give 
him a little time, and perhaps he vrill by and by be able, consistently with his inte- 
rests at the south, to fi«e himself from tlus incubus of slavery, and we shall have him 
with us again as our beloved bishop. I hope the substitute offered vnil be adopted. 

Mr. Spencer said he could not vote for the resolution in its present form ; he 
would, theref(»^, move that it be so amended as to read, free himself from slavery. 

An amendment on a substitute was pronounced by the chair out of order. 

Dr. Olin rose to speak on Mr. Finley's substitute. He referred to the state of 
his health, which always disqualified him for long sittings in conference, and which, 
under the added pressure of an afternoon session, admonished him that he might 
be unable to be present throughout the entire discussion — that he might even be 
kepi away at the final vote, a circumstance which he should much regret. This, 
said Dr. O., is my only apology for seeking, so early, an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of my sentiments on the general question, to which I will now proceed, if I 
may have the indulgence of the conference. May I be allowed first to offer another 
remark, which I could wish had not, like the last, exclusive reference to myself? 
My relation to this subject is somewhat peculiar and most painful on account of 
my personal attachments and cherished fiiendships, and is a delicate subject, 
whidi, if it were compatible with my duty, and I could feel at liberty to do so/ I 
would gladly leave to other hands and heads. Yet the very delicacy and difficult 
of my position render it the more imperative upon me to give an explicit expression 
of my views — the more so because I know I am regarded oy many as hemmed in by 
circumstances so untoward, that I am likely to be trammeUed if not controlled, in 
spite of myself Now 1 will not affirm that I shall be exempt fivm these mislead- 
ing influences, yet will I promise so much— it shall be ray aim to act as an honest 
man, with a single eye to the glory of Grod. My delicacies are not all on one sioo. , 
They press upon me virith equal force on all sides, and so leave me as free as others, 
it may be, to obey the dictates of duty. 
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1 give to the flubstitute oiTored by the venerable brother from Ohio a decided 
preference over the original resolution. I feel strong objections to that resolution, 
and no less to the preamble. I am not prepared to say that the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church contains, or is meant to contain, any provision against 
the election of a slaveholding bishop, nor do I believe that any such inference is 
fairly deducible from it. I must hesitate, therefore, to avow such a doctrine. I 
may not affirm directly, or by any implication, that the Discipline is averse to the 
election of a slaveholder to that office. Now it seems to me that this idea is con- 
veyed when it is said that such an election, or that the holding of slaves by a bishop, 
is contrary to the " settled policy and usage" of the Church. Since the organization 
of the federal government on its present basis, the office of president has been 
occupied during thirty-five years by citizens of Virginia, and rorty-three by slave- 
holders, while mat high honour has been enjoyed only twelve years by northern 
statesmen. Would it be a proper use of language to say that it is the ** settled 
policy and usage" of our country, that the office of president should be for the most 
part confined to southern men ? " Usage" carries, to some extent, at least, the idea 
of common law and acknowledged right or privilege. In this sense it is obviously 
inapplicable to the case in hand. We have hitherto had no slaveholder for bishop, 
not mat we have a law against it, but because the non-slaveholding candidates have 
always received a majority of the votes. The majority wiU always be able to judge 
of what the interests or sentiments of the whole Church from time to time may ae^ 
mand, and such a declaration as that in the preamble is uncalled for, as well as not 
strictly true. The facts alleged as the CTound of the resolution, if true, are at least 
disputable, as we have the best possible proof in the discussions and explanations 
to which we have just listened. They are not matters of record, or history, or 
^neral notoriety, and they are not adapted to be the basis of our solemn decision 
m a case of such grave importance. 

I do not like the issue to which that resolution sought to lead us. I do not wish 
by any act or vote of mine to say or insinuate that Bishop Andrew is ^t a most 
desirable man for the episcopacy. Undoubtedly, under the pressure of our diffi- 
culties, had he voluntanlj^ come forward, and d:one what the conference by that 
resolution ask him to do, it might have been the best way to relieve us from the 
embarrassment. At least some may think so. But I doubt the propriety of asking 
him to do, under the constraining influence of our vote, what, if done at all, ought 
to be done voluntarily ; for it might thus be understood that even if he were nee 
from this embarrassment, we still should not prefer to have him for a bishop. 

I look upon this question after all, not as a legal, but as a great practical question; 
and my views are quite disembarrassed from constitutional scruples or difficulties. 
We came to this General Conference from the north, south, east, and west, with the 
best dispositions in all parties to harmonize as well as we might, and to make the 
least of our differences. There were few symptoms of discontent or disaffection, 
and it was ^nerally thought that we should now make a satisfactory settlement of 
oar difficulties, and go home more harmonious than ever in feeling and action. I 
had good reason for coming to this conclusion. I knew, or thought I knew, the 
feelings of my brethren in the north and east, and I had enjoyed a pretty free cor- 
respondence and intercourse with brethren' of the south; apd I am sure we all 
came up to this conference with the best purposes, and the best hopes. I was illj 
and did not reach the conference at the commencement, and it was not until I had 
taken my seat on this floor, and heard of the difficulties which surrounded us, that 
my mind was robbed of these hopes. I was stunned and overwhelmed with th<< 
tidings, and in ten minutes made up -my mind that our embarrassments were stu- 
pendous, if not insuperable. I have smce made diligent inquiries from brethren 
as to the actual condition and sentiments of th^ northern Churches, and what would 
be the results there, if things remain as they are. I have, for t^e most part, re^ 
frained from ^oing to the men who have taken part in the controversies that have 
agitated us hitherto, because I thought their testimony, in a case of this sort, might 
not perhaps be so much relied upon ; but I have addressed my inquiries to men 
whom I know to be opponents of the abolition movement ; and they concur in be- 
lieving that this is precisely the st»te of things in which they most fear ^ retoni 
cks — and t' 



home to their flocks — and they declare, wiSi one consent, that the difficult 
unmanageable and overwhelming. I hope it will turn out in the end that ^eir 
fears outrun the reality. But, I confess, I know not where to look fer testimony 
in this matter, but to the accredited, and veneraUe, and discreet representatives df 
tlw Tarioiis conferences; and I repeat, that, fonning my oonchurions on tbis ground, 
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our most pradent men do regard our present condition as pregnant with daagmv 
and as threatening manifold disasters and disafPections throughout the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; and, after making what allowance we can for any local or par^ 
tial view, I am still compelled to regard the evil as a ereat and portentous one. It 
addresses itself to us as the only tribunal having the legitimate authority to act in 
the pi-emises. 

The calamity has cbme without warning. The intelligence has fallen down upon 
us like a thunder-bolt from a serene sky ; but we must grapple with the diffical- 
ties. It is for this General Conference alone to dispose of them in some way. It 
must be remembered, however, that this conference is limited in its action by con< 
stitutional restrictions, which it may not transcend for the removal of the most 
ruinous evil. I can conceive of questions coming up here, so beset with legal and 
constitutional embarrassments, that this Crenieral Conference could only weep over 
them, and give such counsel as it might judge proper. If there ever was a ques- 
tion beset with great practical difficulties, surely it is that under which we now^ 
groan ; it is so hedged about and fiUed vnth evils, which this coufierence cannot 
hope to prevent or cure. Yet our powers are so great as to allow us to make some 
provision against them, and to some extent, at least, meet the wants of the Church, 
m this great emergency. We may do much, and we may make many arrange 
ments in regard to the episcopacy ; but our powers are still limited and restricted 
in two things. We cannot do away with die episcopacy ; we cannot infringe upqn 
its character as a general superintendency. Within these limits, it seems to me, 
that we have large powers — plenary powers for carrying out through the episco- 
pacy the general purposes of the conference and the Church. We may almost do 
what we v^rill, avoiding to come in conflict with the general rules, and the rights 
of individuals. Unquestionably the conference cannot touch the ministerial rights 
of any one of its members or officers. I believe we are all prepared to recognize 
the right of southern brethren to hold slaves under the provisions of the Discipline. 
We shall acknowledge and guaranty the entire of the privileges and inununities 
of all parties in the Church. I here declare, that if a remedy should be proposed 
that would trench on the constitutional claims of southern ministers, I would not, 
to s&ve the Church from any possible calamity, violate this great charter of oar 
rights. I am glad of the opportunity of saying, that no man, who is a Methodist, 
and deserves a place amons us, can call in question here any rights secured by our 
charter. I do not say that he may not be a very honest, or a very pious man, who 
doubts the compatibility of slaveholding, on the conditions of the Discipline, vidth 
the ministerial office ; but in this he is not a Methodist. He may be a very good 
m^n, but a very bad Methodist; and if such a man doi^ibts if the Church wiU re- 
form, or is too impatient of delay, let him, as I would in his place, do as our friends 
in New-England did last year, go to some other Church, or set up one for himself. 

Not only is holding slaves, on the conditions and under the restrictions of the 
Discipline, no disqualification for the ministerial office ; but I will go a little further, 
and say, that slaveholding is not constitutionally a forfeiture of a man's right, if he 
may be said to have one, to the office of a bishop. The Church, spread out through 
all the land, vrill always determine for itself what are disqualincations and what 
are not, and it has a perfect right to determine whether slaveholding, or abolition- 
ism, or any other fact, shall be taken into consideration in its elections. 

These are my principles. I have never doubted with regard to them. I vrill 
add, that I can never give a vote which does violence to my sentiments in regard 
to the religious aspect of the subject. I here declare, that, if I ever saw the 
. graces of the Christian ministry displayed, or its virtues developed, it has been 
among slaveholders. I wish here to divest myself of what, to some, may seem 
an advantage that does not belong to me. I vvill not conceal — ^I avow that I was 
a slaveholder, and a minister at the south, and I never dreamed that my right to 
the ministry was questionable, or that in the sight of God I was less fitted to 
preach the Go^el on that account. And if the state of my health had not driven 
me away from that region, I should probably have been a slaveholder to this day. 
In this day of reform, and manifold suggestions, I go further, and say, that, if by 
a vote of this General Conference, you might call in question the right of our south- 
em brethren to the ministry, and make their claim to the sacred office dependant 
on their giving immediate fi^edom to their slaves, I do not think that that would 
be a blessing to the slaves^ or to the Church. I do not believe the slave fares 
worse for having a Christian master, and I think the preachers may have more of 
poblio confidence on our present plan. I know thef e opinions may by some b9 
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regal ded as niuoand, and I make them not because &ey have anj special vulne or 
novelty, but because I profess to speak my sentiments freely. 

With regard to the particular case before us, I feel constrained to make one or 
two remarks. If ever there was a man worthy to fill the episcopal office by his 
disinterestedness, his love of the Church, his ^ent, melting sympathy for all the 
interests of humanity, but above all for his uncompromising and unreserved advo> 
cacy of the interest of the slave — if these are qualifications for the office of a 
Irishop, then James O. Andrew is pre-eminently fitted to hold that office. I know 
him well. He was the friend of my youth, and although by his experience and 
his position fitted to be a fether, yet he made me a brother^ and no man has more 
ftdly shared my sympathies, or more intimately known my heart, for these twenty 
yearn. His house has been my home ; on his bied have I lain^ sickness, and he, 
with his sainted wife now in heaven, has been my comforter and nurse. No ques- 
tion under heaven could have presented itself so painfully oppressive to my feelings 
as the one now before us. If I had a hundred votes, and Bishop Andrew were 
not pressed by the difficulties which now rest upon him, without any wrons in- 
tention on his part I am sure, he is the man to whom I would give them oQ. I 
know no man who has been so bold an advocate for the interest of the slaves ; and 
when I have been constrained to refrain from saying what perhaps I should, have 
•aid, I have heard him at camp meetings and on ol£er public occasions call fear- 
lessly on masters to see to the spiritual and temporal interests of their slaves, as a 
high Christian duty. Excepting one honoured brother, whose name will hereafter 
be recorded as one of the greatest benefactors of the Afi-ican race, I know of no 
man who has done so mucn for the slave as Bishop Andrew. I know, sir, I am 
not speaking to the question, but I am stating facts, facts which I am sure will 
lead brethren to act with caution and tenderness in this business. 

It will be readily inferred, from what I have said, that if we cannot act without 
calling in question the rights of the southern brethren, we had better, in my opinion, 
not act at all, for I believe it would be better to submit to the greatest calamities 
than infringe upon our own constitution. Yet it seems to me that we are not shut 
up to such a disastrous course, and that we may so dispose of this case as to escape 
both these difficulties. We cannot punish. I would not vote for any resolution 
that would even censure ; and yet, with the powers l^at confessedly belong to the 
Qeneral Conference, I trust some measure may be adopted that may greatly palliate 
and diminish, if it cannot wholly avert, the dangers that threaten us. The substi- 
tute now proposed I regard as such a measure. In it this General Conferenoe 
expresses its wish and will that, under existing circumstances — ^meaning, by that 
word, not merely the fact that Bishop Andrew has become a slaveholder, but the 
state of the Church, the sentiments that prevail — the excitement, and the deep feel- 
ing of the people on the subject— feeling, it may be, which disqualifies them for 
calm, dispassionate views in the premises — that, under these circumstances, it is 
the wish and will of the brethren of this conference that Bishop Andrew, against 
whom we bring no charge, on whose fair character we fix no reproach, shouM, for 
the present, renuin from the exercise of his episcopal functions. This resolution 
proposes no punishment It does not censure. It expresses no opinion of the 
bishop's conduct. It only seeks to avert disastrous results by the exercise of the 
aonservative, of the self-preserving, powers of this conference. 

If the brethren who occupy the extreme positions in this question seek rather to 
aUay than excite the fever of feeling, we will yet hope — even allow me to believe-^ 
that these difficulties may be removed. I had even thought, if we could so manage 
this question as to avoid casting any reflections upon the south ; if we could hc3d 
Bishop Andrew without an impeachment ; if we are careful to save that point as 
fiu* as possible, I have confidence that, whenever he believes he can do it without 
compromising a principle, which I know, in the present situation, he feels himself 
called upon to represent and maintain — ^if we could save that point, and hold up a 
shield over the interests dearer to him and others than his own life even — I do not 
allow myself to despair that, as soon as circumstances wiU allow, and difficulties, 
now insuperable, shall be removed, he wiU be ready to make great sacrifices for ib& 
general good of the Church. I have no right to say so. I only give it as my con- 
viction, tnat if he can possibly relieve us of our embarrassment he will. My cdhfi 
denee in the man is such, that I have no hesitation in asserting this. I look at this 
proposition not as a punishment of any grade or sort. It is as if you were to say to 
Dr. Peck, your editor, who, for some cause, might have become unpopular, ** You 
«r» Qfttr agent. Circumstances, at present, are onfavonrable to your exercising your 
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functions; and in the exertion -of our just discretion in the case, and becanse your 
want of favour with the public interferes with the success of that department over 
which you are placed, we withdraw you, for the presen^ from this particular field 
of duty. We do not censure you, and we cordiaUy retain you in the ranks of our 
mir^istry." I am not learned in constitutional law. It is, perhaps, for want of 
larger experience that this is the only view. I am able to take of this subject ; at 
which, however, I think I have arrived by a course, I wiU not say of sound argu- 
ment, but by natural and easy approaches. With my constitutional views, I am 
allowed to inquii'e in this case wluch course will do the least harm ? And I believe 
that which is proposed by this substitute to be a constitutional measure, dishonoiuv 
able to none, imiust to none. As such I should vdsh it to go forth, with the solema 
declaration of this General Conference that we do not desi^ it as a punishment, 
or a censure ; that it is, in our apprehension, only a prudential and expedient mea- 
sure, calculated to avert the great evils that threaten us. 

I know the difficulties of the south. I know the excitement that is likely to pre- 
vail among the people there. Yet, allowing our worst fears all to be realized, the 
south wrill have this advantage over us — ^the southern conferences are likely, in any 
event, to harmonize among themselves:— they will fi)rm a compact body. In oar 
northern conferences this will be impossible in the present state of things. They 
cannot bring their whole people to act together on one common ground ; statioiw 
and circuits will be so weakened and broken as in many instances to be unable to 
sustain their ministry. I speak on this point in accordance with the conviction of 
my own judgment, after having travelled three thousand miles through the New- 
England and New-York Conferences, that if some action is not had on this subject 
calculated to hold out hope — to impsurt a measure of satisfaction to the people— ^there 
will be distractions and divisions ruinous to souls, and fatal to Uie permanent inte- 
rests of the Church. 

I feel, sir, that if this great difficulty shall result in separation from our southem 
brethren, we lose not our right hand merely, but our very hearts' blood. Over such 
an event I should not cease to pour out my prayers and tears as over a grievous and 
unmitigated calamity. It was in that part of our Zion that God, for Christ's sake, 
converted my soul. There I first entered on the Christian mixusby. From thence 
come the beloved, honoured brethren who now surround me, with whom and 
among whom I have laboured, and suffered, and rejoiced, and seen the doings of 
the ri^ht hand of the Son of God. If the day shall come when we must be sepi^ 
rated by lines of demarkation, I shall yet think often of those beyond with the kind- 
est, warmest feelings of an honest Christian heart. But, sir, I will yet trust that 
we may put far off this evil day. If we can pass such a measure as will shield our 
principles from all infringement — ^if we can send forth such a measure as will neither 
injure nor justly offend the south — as shall neither censure nor dishonour Bishop 
Andrew, and yet shall meet the pressing wants of the Church ; and, above all, u 
Almighty Grod shall be pleased to help by pouring out his Spirit upon us, we may 
yet avoid the rock on which we now seem but too likely to split. 

I will add one word in reference to what has been so often repeated about the 
abolition excitement in New-England and the north. I have never thought it a good 
thing to introduce agitation into the Church. I have thought it better, so far as 
practicable, to keep clear from all controversies, and, for myself, have felt bound tm 
dp so. I have been kept from, taking any part in the great aboHtion controversy by 
the arrangements of Providence ; but I must declare thiat the interests, the purposes^ 
the measures which seem at this time to unite the north in sympathy have not origi- 
uated with abolitionists, usually so called. The concern felt on the subject now 
before us is much more general. The New-York Conference, of which I was made 
a member when abroad, and without my knowledge, was never an abolition con- 
ference. Some of my friends, members of that conference, and themselves decided 
abolitionists, have complained to me of the action of that body in suspending some 
young preachers, for their activity in the abolition cause, as flagrantly tyrannical and 
imiust. The Troy Conference is not an abolition conference, ana never was. These, 
aiid other northern conferences, have firmly opposed the abolition movement. They 
have been as a wall of brass to turn back the strong tide, and protect the southern 
rights and interests*. '^ 

Mimsters and laymen, in some portions of our work, have agitated this question 
iu their conferences and churches, but generally northern Methodists have been 
opposed to such action. They common^ regard slavery a great evil, tliough not 
necessarily a sin ; but it would be a great mistake to conclude that the anti-slavery. 
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sentimeiitB of Methodists have been wholly, or mostly, the firuits of Church actioB 
or agitation. Brethren fall into a great error in imagining that all the abolition 
influences abroad in the northern Churches originated in them. On the contrary, 
our common newspapers, the contests and canvassings connected with our elections, 
our periodical literature, are rife with abolitionism on other and broader grounds. 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted that this embarrassing subject is so much discussed at 
the north; but it is certainly true that Methodists here derive their sentiments 
chiefly from such sources as I have intimated — from their reading, and from inter- 
oourse with their fellow-citizens. They are abolitionists naturally and inevitably, 
because they breathe the atmosphere of this countiy — ^because^ the sea is open to 
free adventure, and their freighted ships bring home periodicals and books from all 
the countries of Europe, tinged^ or, if any prefer, infected with these views. The 
difficulties of this question, then, do not arise chiefly from its relation to aboUtionism 
in the Church, but from the general tone of feeling among the people of the noD<- 
slaveholding states. I trust, sir, that in pronouncing our sentiments on the subject 
under consideration, w^e shaU not regard ourselves afr acting for distinct and antago> 
nist interests — ^that we shall not inquire whether we may mflict an injuiy upon ono 
pcHtion of the Church regarded by itself, and no doubt justly, as ever mindiul o£ its 
constitutional oBligations, to save another portion from evils engendered in the hot> 
bed of abolitionism — a part of the Church ever ready to trample down constitutional 
barriers, and remove old landmarks and securities. 

That is not the true issue ; for in four-fifths of the anti-slavery conferences, to say 
nothing of the rest, there have been no a^tations, no seeds of abolition sown, but 
the people have formed their opinions as citizens of the country ; and notwithstand- 
ing these convictions on the subject, they have as tender a regard for the interests 
of the Church as any of their brethren. As a member of the New- York Conference, 
I do most earnestly protest against any declaration which shall go forth before the 
world, affirming or mtimating that the New-York Conference, as such, has at all 
meddled in this matter, except to prevent apprehended evil, and to perform what 
it regarded as a pressing, though pamful duty to the whole Church. I will only say 
ftirther, that in our action in the case of a venerable and beloved bishop, we have 
trouble and sorrow enough heaped upon us — Felion on Ossa — afflictions on afflic> 
tion. Let not, then, this drop of bitterness be wrung into the cup which we are 
compelled to drink. Let it not be said that we are groaning under the pressure of 
difficulties arising from an agitation which we have got up and cannot now aUay. 
Let it not be said that we are now suffering the consequences of our unconstitO" 
tional meddling with the subject of slavery — that the seed sown by us has sprung 
up, and we are now reaping the harvest. As a delegate from the New-York Cour 
ference, I sympathize with its honour ; and I declare, oefore heaven and earth, that 
it is no fault of that body of ministers that we are now pressed down with such a 
burden of difficulties. Sir, there are men in this conference who have suffered 
much in vindicating what they regarded the rights of the south. My venerable 
friend on my right has, on this account, received great and unmerited obloquy. 
Another excellent minister on my left, and many more not now in my eye, have 
been reproached as pro-slavery men and men-stealers for the part they thought it 
their duty to take against the ultra views and measures that threatened to prevail a 
few years ago. They have deserved well— I think they have merited the thanks— 
of southern brethren for their earnest efforts to shield them and their rights against 
encroachments on the constitution of the Church. Sir, I have done. I do not pre- 
tend to have succeeded in making a constitutional argument. My object was to do 
my duty in stating, as well as I was able, the just and proper grounds of the 
proposed resolution. - 

^ Mr. Drake said, there was no brother from whom he should more expect con- 
ciliatory measures than the one from whom this substitute came. He believed that 
no and the brethren from the same conference were ardendy attached to the union 
of the Church, and doubtless the resolution had been framed with the best inten- 
tion of harmonizing the brethren. He felt sure that the last speaker had the same 
feeling in a pre-emment degree. He (Mr. D.) had also always desired the unity 
of the Church, and with all his heart he still desired it, nor would he make any 
suggestion that would injure the peace of the Church. But with all due deference 
to what had been said, he thought that in no vital principle did the substitute differ 
ftom the original resolution, though in the preamble he tiiought it preferable. But 
lie could not see the difference between the bishop's resi^ng his office, and refrain- 
mg from the exercise of its flmctions, especially as his circumstances are such as he 
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has no control over, and therefore the request contemplated would be equivaloit 
to a request to resign, to all intents and purposes. 

Let tnem look at the aspect it would haye before the southern world. It would 
of course be sa^in^, that a bishop of the M. E. Church cannot hold office if he hM. 
slaves, the Disciplme notvHithstanding. The conference would declare that a bishop 
could not hold his office and his slaves, though the Discipline said he could not free 
those slaves. There was another view that nad been taken by speakers. Accord- 
ing to the illustration given to-day a bishop is to be considered in the same light as vn. 
emtor. Now, sir, (continued Mr. D.,^ while I hold the Methodist doctrine that die 
emscopacy is not distinctly an order above elders, yet I have never learned that the 
office of an editor is of the same character. An editor holds his office at the will 
of the appointing power, the episcopacy hold their office for life, or during " good be> 
baviour . ' ' Is not this the universal understanding upon the subject ? Now to say that 
we can deprive a bishop of his office, and yet not censure him — to say that we can 
depose, and yet leave his episcopal robe unstained — ^is to my mind absurd in the 
extreme. Sir, we cannot pass this resolution without hanging up Bishop Andrew 
before the whole Church as having committed a sin either against Meuiodism or 
against Christ ! And against which has he sinned ? Now, according to the expo- 
sition of the last speaker, he has not sinned against Methodism, and I have yet to 
hear that he has sinned against Christianity ; so that according to their own sho'w- 
ing they cannot punish him without committing an extrarjudicial act. Nor can this 
course be pursued, and the union of the Church be preserved^ Bishop Andrew^ 
must be continued in the episcopal office, or you certainly divide the Cnurch. I 
do not say that the south would be seceders ; so iar as I know the views of the 
brethren on that subject they would stand on ihe ground of Methodist principles^ 
and they would not move. But it appears to me, that if the declared sentiments 
of brethren from the north be the general disposition, there is still a mode by 
which Bishop Andrew may continue m his office, and exercise all its functions. I 
daim to be as sincere a Christian, and as strongly attached to Methodism, as any of 
the northern brethren. * A former speaker had said, let them do that which would, 
upon the whole, be the least evil ; and justified the present measure on the ground, 
that if the south went they would go unanimously, while the north would' be bro- 
ken up into fragments if they were driven away, because of the variety of opimoB 
that prevailed among them. Now we will take for granted all that the brother has 
said upon the subject, and that Bishop Andrew has committed no sin, which the north 
acknowledges, and for this would they cut off 450,000 members, and 1,200 preachers! 

But suppose there were difficulties, and difficulties there would be I admit, may 
we not take the ground that if we remain, under the Discipline, even the majority 
of the members nave no power to drive us therefrom ? But does the conferen<:e 
suppose that even if they give up this point, the demands of the north will be sat- 
isfied ? No ; for I have heard some of them say, when I asked the question, that 
this was all they should expect at present. Why, this means only that afterward 
they should expect more ; and at the next Greneral Conference they will probably 
come up and demand that no elder who is a slaveholder shall preside, on the same 
grounds that they now take in reference to bishops. Let the conference jiow pro* 
claim that to save a schism in the north, they will depose a bishop from his office, 
and they will have next conf<»«nce for the same purpose to proclaim that a pre- 
siding elder shall be similarly dealt with. Now, if brethren are honest in sayinf 
that because Bishop Andrew has to e^o to the north, therefore there are good and 
tenable grounds for the passage of the resolution, then I wUl suggest something 
which I think vnUl meet the difficulty without violation of the Discipline. The 
speaker then suggested a resolution to the following effect : — 

^ " That whereas there have been foimd difficulties of a serious nature in the 
bishops of the M. E. Church exercising a general superintendency, therefore, - 

^* Resolved, That the Greneral Conference recommend the episcopacy to assign 
to each superintendent his sphere of labour for the next four years." 

This he contended could not be objected to on constitutional grounds, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that the work would be better done under such an arran^ 
ment, the present plan being impracticable in view of the difficulties now pressmg 
upon them. 

^ A member here interrupting the speaker on the ground of order, he said he con- 
sidered that what he was adverting to had a direct bearing upon the great question 
before them, and everything that mid such bearing he had a right to arffue. Some* 
thing was needed to harmonize the great body which they represented, to enable 
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them to stand up as one great phalanx. If for this purpose the proposition was 
worth nothing, let it go for nothing. 

Mr. Sheer said that he belonged to the class called conservatives. He would 
carry out his conservative principles by fiivouring the substitute. He would go 
for the substitute for the sake of the slave. It did not concede to the south aU that 
they desire, nor. did it concede to the extieme north all that they desire. It occu- 
pied the ground which he believed all the conferences south of New-England, 
and north of Virginia, west of the Atlantic and north of Missouri, could with safety 
occupy. It was well known there existed throughout the extreme, south the most 
rabid and objectionable pro-slavery sentiments. Men of talents, learning, and 
reputation at the south were known to entertain pro-slavery opinions, openly 
avowing that slavery in the United States is a great social and political blessing. 
Every general superintendent must be as the life-blood of the human system, flow* 
ing out with constant vigorous action from centre to- circumference, and returning 
to the centre again with the same vitality, and one might as well talk of bandag- 
ing a man's arm, and have him remain in a state of health, as to retain an itinerant 
general superintendent, and yet have him to remain within a district of the con- 
nection. He would not say that no man was to be elected a bishop who was a 
slaveholder.' Whenever the elected delegates of the several annual conferences 
should deem it desirable to have a slaveholder for a bishop, they would have one, 
and not tiU then. There were some men of but one idea — ^it might be a Miller 
idea or a morus-multicaulus idea — which affected everything they looked at, so 
that instead of seeing an object in its relative character and bearings, their whole 
field of vision was covered with this one idea. This idea of domestic slavery was 
.the chimera, the hobgoblin which troubled so many at the north. For the most 
part, the presidents of the United States had come fi:t>m slaveholding states, yet 
there was nothing in the book of confederation which could be made to say that it 
is the sense of the American people that nobody is to be a president except a man 
who comes from a slaveholding state. The speaker would favour the substitute ' 
instead of the original resolution, because it was the milder course, and conse- 
quently the part of wisdom and prudence. There were various ways in which 
Bishop Andrew might become disencumbered, and the very moment he became 
disconnected with slaveij the full powers of the general superintendency would 
inure to him ; whereas, if the original resolution was carried, he would be disfr-an- 
chised without ^y probability— not to say possibility— of returning to the high 
duties which he had so satisfactorily discharged since 1832. The speaker, if the 
circumstances of the case would allow it, would hold up both hands to do nothing 
in this case, but he wa^ constrained by circumstances, which influence all men, 
to act Bishop Andrew had not infracted the Discipline, but he had offended 
agadist the great law of expediency. He believed that if the conference adopted 
the substitute, their action in the case wotild be almost universally approved. He 
earnestly hoped the substitute would be adopted. 

Mr. Crandall said that the brother from Mississippi stated with regard to the 
position of the south just what tiiey had expected him to state. Those who were . 
m &vour of this resolution had understood the well-defined position of the south 
fi-om the very commencement of this discussion, and had not supposed that those 
brethren would move one hair's breadth. And so fer they had been true to their 
position. He (Mr. C.) had not supposed that any advance which the north might 
make would attract them, but that they would firmly and unyieldingly maintain 
their ground.^ He was not quite satisfied with either of the resolutions, yet he 
could aopreciate the motives of the brethren who had presented them, and he 
l^lievea that it was their disposition to meet the brethren of the south, if they 
oould, on some middle ground. He did not however think the south would thank 
them for the attempt, since they had there declared diat tiiey had gone as far as they 
could for the sake of accommodation. He thought the first resolution had such a 
design, though if the vote had been taken on that he should have voted for it. 
When the substitute was proposed he was about to vote for it but for the unfortu- 
nate speeches which had been made. 

In reference to what had been said by his highly-respected and learned brother 
from the New-York delegation, (Dr. Olin,) many things me|i with his hear^ 
response, but there was one sentiment to which he could not respond. He behov- 
ed that brother intended — ^for from his honesty and sincerity he believed him inca- 
pable of anything else — to state the true conation of the north, and only failed for 
want of information. He understood him to lay down the doctrine that the right 
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of southern brethren, who hold slaves, to their ministerial standing, rested on con- 
«titutioDal provisions of the Discipline. But he did not understand those brethren 
themselves to base that right upon the constitution of the Church, but on a mere 
disciplinary provision. From me doctrine of the brother hundreds of ministers 
and thousands of members differed. 

Dr. Olin. I did not say that the north conceded so much, but that I held that to 
be Alethodist doctrine. 

Mr. Crandall continued. He regretted that his brother had given such an expl»> 
nation. He understood him to say that that was his doctrine, and generally acceded to 
in the north and south, and he made use of the term constitution when he ought 
rather to have said, by a disciplinary provision not included in the constitution. 
There were parts of the Discipline which were not the constitution. There was 
the statutory law, which could be repealed at any time, without removing any of 
the constitutional barriers. He allowed that the statutory law allowed a minister 
to hold slaves, but he knew of no part of the constitution which gave them such right. 

Dr. Olin. When I used the term constitution, I meant the whole Disciplme ; 
what we would call M ethodistic ground, and not any special or particular part of iu 

Mr. Crandall supposed that was the error. There was another thing he wished 
to name. He understood the brother to say that those who did not agree with him 
in this view were not worthy to be members of the Methodist Church. 

Dr. Olin. I said no such thing, and meant to say no such thing. The brother is 
. hypercritical upon me, and has misunderstood me. 

Mr. Crandall thought he was not alone in his view of what the doctor had said, 
and hoped he would not indulge any unpleasant feeling toward him (Mr. C.) for 
the remarks he had made. Now if he could be made to understand-that the sub 
stitute had no loophole, he would vote for it ; but he was apprehensive that it might 
be very difficult, if the brother refused submission until four years more had passed 
over, to control the matter at all. Now if he could be satisfied about this, h« 
* he would go for the substitute. 

Mr. Cass observed, — Mr. President, if I understand the subject now under con 
sideration it is this : Is it expedient for this conference to suspend Bishop Andievr 
from his office on account of his being a slaveholder, until such time as he shall be 
tree from this embarrassment ? The reason assigned why such action should be 
had is, that a large majority of the Church are opposed to having a slaveholder for 
a bishop. Now, sir, I hold if they are wrong, and the bishop is. ri^ht, no action 
should be had against him in the premises. This, then, is the question to be set- 
tied. Dr. Olin has said that the bishop has done no wrong ; but, with all due 
deference, I must beg leave to dissent from his opinion in this matter. Sir, is there 
no moral wrong in being a slaveholder ? A portion of the north b^eve slave- 
holding to be a moral wrong. We have nothing to do with slavery in the abstract ; 
but we believe that slavery, as it exists in these United States, and in the Metho» 
dist Episcopal Church, is morally wrone. But, leaving this out of the question for 
the present, is there no wrong in Bishop Andrew becoming a slaveholder, and 
thereby disturbing the peace of the Churcn ; and also bringing this dark cloud over 
us, and this trouble upon us, which has pained our hearts and detained us here for 
days, when he has brought this evil into existence by his voluntEuy act, with his 
eyes open ? Sir, I think there must be a wrong in this. 

Dr. Olin has said, that the resolution now before us should be so modified as that 
Bishop Andrew will not be censured. Sir, I hold there should be no privileged 
order in the Methodist Episcopal Church : if he has done wrong, he ousht to be 
censured. As much as I respect the office of bishop, and the men who fiU it, they 
are amenable to justice if they do wrong as much as I am in my humble relation in 
the Church ; and with as much greater responsibility as their station is above mine* 
They are the very last men who should not be censured, if in the wrong. Mark 
this, sir, whenever there is a privilegcsd order in the Methodist Episcopsu Church 
the glory will have departed. Let mis not be— no, never. 

Dr. Olin says that slaveholding does not disqualify any man for the ministiT, 
provided he live in a slaveholding state ; and that the constitution of the Methodist 
Church sustains him in his position, and those who differ fix)m him in opinion are 
bad Methodists ; vad if they persist in these courses, they ought to foUow the 
example of those who have seceded fix>m the Methodist Episcopal Church. Sir, 
by this one stroke he has severed four conferences from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I do not, however, think he intended to do it. But it was done vnA 
his zeal to hold on to the south, which, by the way, he appears to have some sjm 
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pathy, if not partiality for, as he has been a slaveholder, and never thought it was 
anything against his ministerial character. 

The souu say, if Bishop Andrew is suspended, the line of division will be drawn 
between the north and south, and that when they say this they speak the mind of 
the whole south. Sir, how do they know this fact? Have they taken a vote in 
all their annual conferences ? or, have they had a convention to deliberate on this 
matter ? They calculate to claim that they are the Church, and the north will be 
the seceders. This is not the ^t time we have heard of nullification, or that 
which is equivalent, (in the Church and state,) from the south ; but the world 
stands yet, And I believe it will not be moved from its foundations if the reso^ 
lution before us should pass. These threats have their meaning, which is perfectly 
understood by the north. The south tell us that if the resolution does not pass, 
the evil done ^t the north will be far less than the evil would be at the south if 
Bishop Andrew is removed from his office. They say the northern delegations do 
not know the minds of the people as to having a slaveholder for a bishop. Sir, 
have we not memorials from four annual conferences at least, declaring they wish 
not to have one. The New-Hampshire Conference, which I in part represent, has 
most respectfully, deliberately, and solemnly protested against having a slaveholder 
for a bisho]^. Ajid thousands of our members have also sent up memorials to this 
eifect Is it true that we do not know the minds of our people on this subject? 
No, I answer, no. Sir, I tell you that, in my opinion, a slaveholder cannot sit in 
the episcopal chair in an annual conference in New-England ; and if Bishop Andrew 
holds his office, there will be large secessions, or whole conl'erences will leave. 
This Is no fiction, nor do I expect it will frighten any one ; but I wish the facts to 
be plainly stated to this body/ If this conference does anything less than to declare 
slavery is a moral evil, we stand on a volcano at the north. Now, a^ I said in the 
commencement of my remarks, if the opinion of the north on the subject of slavery 
be vn*ong. Bishop Andrew should not cease to exercise his office. But my opin- 
ion is, that the north are right on the subject. And as a proof that they are right, 
I wish to present to this conference the opinions of some eminent men on the sub- 

i'ect of slavery. The fi^owin^ is a quotation from the Rev. John Wesley's Works. 
]Here some one made a motion to adjourn, but the vote was not taken.] The 
speaker proceeded by saying, They do not like to hear John Wesley speak. It has 
been stated that he might weep over the Methodist Church in view of the danger 
of division. Sir, I believe that if it were possible for his spirit to weep, it would 
weep in view of the connection of the dark subject of slavery with the Church, i 
Let us hear what he says respecting slavery. 

" Men-buyers are exactly on a level with men-stealers. But perhaps you will 
say, I do not buy any negroes, I only use those left me by my fatner. So far very 
good. But is it enough to satisfy your conscience ? Had your father — have you — 
has any man living, a right to use another as a slave ? It ccmnot be, setting Reve- 
lation aside, it cannot be that either war or contract can give any man such property 
in another as he has in his sheep or oxen, much less is it possible that any child of 
man should be bom a slave. Liberty is the right of every human being as soon 
as he breathes the vital air, and no human law can deprive him of that right which 
he derives frt>m the law of nature. Therefore if you have any regard ior justice, 
to say nothing of mercy nor the reveided law of Grod, render unto all their due. 
Give liberty unto whom liberty is due, that is, to every child of man — to every 
partaker of human nature. I strike at the root of this complicated villany. I abso- 
lutely deny all slaveholding to be consistent with any degree of justice." 

Tne speaker was interrupted by a motion being made that a vote be taken givin 
Mr. Early liberty to speak after Mr. Cass should close^^^which the speaker declare 
to be contrary to all rule and. order. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, the conference adjourned, Mr. Cass 
having the floor. 

FRIDAY, MAY 24. 

Mr. Cass was recognized by the President as having the floor. He said he had 
been interrupted in his speech the day before, and his rights had been trampled 
upon, and he had no further speech to make 

Mr. G. F. Pierce then spoke as follows : — I speak from convictions of duty, and 
not because I expect to change the opinion of any man before us ; nor would I 
presume, as some have done, that there will be in the course of my remarks the 
evolutions of any new light. I do not, sir,, feel a great deal of soUcitude about the 
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ttsue of the case, and my solicitude is diminished, because I regard the great qaes 
lion of unity as settled by the previous action of the conference in another case ; 
but I desire to animadvert very briefly on one or two points, as connected vnth 
the manner in which ihe question has been considered. 

The brethren who have spoken on the other side of the question, many of them, 
have adopted a trick of oratory — a sort of legerdemain in debate, which is this : 
they state abstract propositions of right, which no man will pretend to deny, and 
then deduce elaborate argumentations, and mak^them to bear on conclusions wilii 
which these conclusions have no more to do than the law of the tides has with the 
polar star. But the design is very obvious. The idea is more readily adopted — ^the 
conviction more readily embraced — ^because it falls in with preconceived opmions, and 
long-established prejudices. There is no logical connection between the premises 
and the arguments which have be^n advanceid here. Things are put in appositiofn 
which have no relation to each other. Sir, there has been, m every speech which 
has been made on the other side of the question, a Mse issue attempted. What- 
ever may be affirmed of expediency, and the dis(|ualification of Bishop Andrew for 
the office of general superintendent, in view of cuxsumstances over which it is de- 
clared brethren have no control, it is not to be forgotten or disguised that this is not 
an abstract, but a practical question, that it involves the constitutional rights aikl 
equality of privileges belonging to southern ministers. It is a practical question, 
too, which cannot be set off from its connection vdth the past, and its bearings on 
the future. It is part and parcel of a system, slowly developed, it may be, yet ob- 
vious in its designs and unwearied in its operation, to deprive southern nunisters of 
their rights, and to disfranchise the whole southern Church. You cannot take the 
question out of its relations. It cannot be made to stand as brethren have tried to 
make it stand, isolated and alone. If there had been no memorials on your table, 
■ ig for the establishment of a law of proscription — ^if there had not been 
•ed, over and over again, a settled purpose, if not in unequivocal terms, yet in 
unequivocal acts, to work out the destructipn of this evil, and free the episcopacy 
and the Church itself from this evil, the question before us would be different in 
its aspects, and the action of the south in regard to it might be modified accordingly. 
I be^ this conference to consider this question in the light of its connection with the 
previpus action in the case of the appeal from the Baltimoref Conference. Sir, the 
preposterous doctrine was asserted in that conference, that its purposes and ullages 
are paramount to the law of the land, and the doctrine of that conference has been 
« affirmed here. Sir, the action of this conference on the subject has brought the 
whole Methodist Episcopal Church into a position of antagonism to the laws of the 
land. I -consider such action not only an outrage on the common justice of the 
case, but decidedly revolutionary in its movements, and destined to affect, unless 
repealed, the character of the Conference and all the ramifications of the Church. What 
is the position ? The ground was taken there and here, — ^the Church, the Bible, the 
Discipline, and the laws of the land to the contrary notwithstanding, — that we have 
a right to make a man's membership depend upon the condition of his doing a thin^ 
which, as a citizen of the state, he has no power or right to do. The act which ib 
proposed in the resolution is part and parcel with the same aff^. When Bishop 
Andrew has been invited to resign or desist from the exercise of his official functions', 
or is impeached or deposed, it ou^ht to be, and can be, considered as neither mor^ 
nor less than collateral in its designs and effects with the action of the conferende 
in the case to which I have referred. This is a practical question, make what dis- 
claimers you please, or axtj amount of them. The common sense of the country 
will consider it as an infraction of the constitutional, or, if you please, the disciph- 
toary rights of the southern brethren, however it may be considered by those in the so- 
styled more favored and less-incumbered portions of the Union. 

The argument for expediency I am compelled to believe has not half the force 
assi^ed to it. I think I speak advisedly when I say, that whatever effect the 
passing of Bishop Andrew's character without censure, or laying the whole business 
on the table, might have with the New-England Conferences, I am not prepared to 
believe that any considerable damage would be done in the middle conferences. I 
ao not believe the people of New-York would decline to receive Bishop Andi'ew 
for their bishop. I do not believe that he would be objected to either in New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, or Maryland, or in any of the conferences of the western 
states. The difficulties are with the New-Englwiders. They are making all 
this difficulty, and may be described iii the language of Paul, as " intermeddlers 
;ith other men's matters." I will allow, as it has been affirmed again and agaiii, 
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that there may be secession, societieB broken np, conferences split, and immense^ 
dama^ of this sort be done within the New-Ensland Conferences ; but what then?' 
I spe^ soberly, advisedly, when I say, I prefer that all New-England should secede, 
or be set off, and have her share of the Church property. I infinitely prefer that 
they should go rather than that this General Conference should proceed to make this 
ruthless invasion upon the connectional union, and the integrity of the Church. Let 
New-England go, vnth all my heart She has been for thelast twenty years a thorn 
in the flesh — a messen^r of Satan to buffet us ! let her so, and joy go with her, 
for peace vnU. stay behmd. The southern Church has nomiioig to fear, and she has 
nothing to ask on this subiect. As far as we are concerned, sir, the greatest blessing 
that could befall us would, be a division of this union. There sir, at the south, we 
dwell in peace, and the ^ood Shepherd watches the flock and guards us from all 
harm. There are no jarrmg strings, no discordant sounds, no incarnate emissaries 
of the evil one going about seeking whom they may devour, but there we " lie down 
in green pastures, beside the still waters." If we had not the spirit of the Mastw, 
if yfe were selfish enough to enjoy the bounty of our heritage, we would court 
division, pray for it, demand it. 

But, sir, I will present one view of this question which has not been touched 
upon. Set off the south, and what is the consequence ? Do you get rid of embar- 
rassment, discord, division, strife ? No, sir ; you multiply divisions. There will be 
secessions in the northern conferences, even if Bishop Andrew is deposed or 
resigns. Prominent men will abandon your Chureh. I venture to predict that 
when the day of division comes— and come I believe it will from the present aspect 
^f the case — that in ten years from this day, and perhaps less, there will not be one 
shred of the distinctive peculiarities of Metiiodism left within the conferences that 
depart from us. The venerable man who now presides over the northern con* 
ferences may live out his time as a bishop, but he will never have a successor. 
Episcopacy will be given up, presiding eldership will be given up, the itinerancy 
will come to an end, and Congregationalism will be the order of the day. The 
people will choose their own pastors, and preachers will be standing about *tlie 
ecclesiastical market-places, and when men shall ask, " Why stand ye nere all the 
day idle ?" the answer will be, " Because no man hath hired us." We have unity 
and peace, and seek it oecause of its effects on the connection, and I believe, 
to-day, that if the New-England Conferences were to secede, the rest of us would 
have peace. There would oe religion enough left among us to live together as a 
band of Christian brothers. 

Sir, I object to tlie substitute for another reason. I would have preferred the 
ori^al resolution. The substitute presents a most anomalous view of the whole 
subject. Suppose that view is adopted; what is it? What do you do with the 
biishop ? You cannot put him on a circuit or station : he is a bishop in duresse— 
a bishop in prison bonds — an anomaly-^-a fifth wheel in the machine of Metho- 
dism — doomed to live on the Book Concern, while no provision is made for his 
rendepng the Church any service—if this resolution is adopted. 

I promise not to detain you long, for others are wishmg to speak ; but I felt 
that I could not go home satisfied unless I took this occasion to make a few remazkt. 
If I did not know there were others better qualified to defend this subject, I would 
trespass on the patience of the conference by the hour. I tell you that unless 
Bishop Andrew is passed firee of censure of any kind, the days of Methodist unity 
are numbered. What do brethren mean when the^ come here and eulogize hioi 
as they have done ? It has been avowed that he is ^a blameless man, pure nad 
spotless— that he has high executive talents — ^that he is one of the most efficient 
admioistrators of law — that he is as well qualified for this as any of the worthy men 
who occupy the episcopal bench. Yet in the face of this is the conference to come 
out and say, that on the question of expediency he shaU resign, refrain from llie 
oxercise of his office, or be deposed? What mean these eulo^es? Are brethren 
in earnest ? Is the conference heaping garlands on the victim they destine for 
slaughter ? Has it come to this, that a large body of sober and reverend men, in 
the face of their own acknowledgment of blamelessness, are going to inflict one of 
the severest penalties on an innocent, unoffending man? Why will you blight with 
a breath the bliss of this worthy man 7 WiU you offer him up to appease that fbnl 
spirit of the pit which has sent up its pestUential breath to blast and destroy die 
Church ? You have unchained the lion, and now that he is raging and roaring 
for his prey, you select a venerable bishop — one of the ablest and best of the 
whole college — ^to immolate kim on the uta^ of this Juggernaut of perdition | 
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.Thmk you tbat we will sit here and sree this go on without lifting a voice or 
'making a protest again; tt it? Are we to see this noble man sacrificed for the 
sake of New-England ? God forbid it .' God forbid, I say, and speak it from the 
depths of my heart. 

Brethren may say what they please, disclaim what they please, eulogize as they 
will, they cannot make anything of this but the deprivation of a constitutional right. 
In the case of the appeal from the Baltimore Conference many voted, not because 
they believed the conference had done right, but for extraneous reasons ; but in 
this question the vote goes out upon its naked merits, irrespective of any disclaimer or 
admowledgments that may be made in reference to the bishop's rights, character, 
or capacity. But to come to the point — Has he a right to hold slaves under the 
Discipline of the Church ? If he has, I adjure you not to lay violent hands upon 
him. If he has, I ask brethren to pause and say, if in the prospect of facing a scru- 
tinizing world, they can go out with the stinging recollection in their hearts that 
they have sacrificed a man worthy to preside over them, to the restless demands 
of an arrogant and insatiable spirit of abolition ? I do hope brethren will pause 
before they drive us to the feariul catastrophe now earnestly to be deprecated, but 
inevitable if they proceed. 

Dr. Lon^street spoke as follows : — Before I proceed to address myself to the 
motion which is now before you, as it is the first time I have addressed you, and in 
all probability will be the last — for whether you stand bound together or not, to 
the best of my solemn convi6tions, at this time, I never shall mingle with you 
again — ^permit me to drop one word. The history of all churches has been much 
the same. Christianity, imitating her great Head, has gone forth with the benign 
principles of the Prince of peace, recMess of the civil relatiohs of men, and has 
scattered her principles abroad with their soul-healing influence, to root out all the 
evils in the world. And so long as the Christian religion kept within her appro* 
priate sphere she accomplished wonders. Heathenism went down before her. 
The religion of the world, backed by civil power, stren^hened by the civil arm, 
crumbled into dust; temples, and idols, and philosopmcal systems, before the 
meek and lowly man of Gralilee, all fell to the ground, as if by magic power. But, 
as the number of Christians increased, it became necessary that they should 
organize themselves, in order that they might, in a more systematic form and pha- 
lanx, war it for their Master against the world, the flesh, and the devil. They 
formed what you are in the habit of calling the Church — ^that is, a body corporate ; 
though that was not the Church of old. The Church of old were those men who 
united in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and to ascertain who possessed the 
- proper character, the heart was looked to, not the confession of faith. They had 
few and simple rules. Afterward the Church formed ecclesiastical assemblies, 
who soon began to use their authority — to incorporate human instrumentalities and 
human laws with the divine law, and the cons«^quence was speedily seen.* 

I have not time to consider, nor will your padence bear me through, what was 
the history of the Romish Church from its beginning ; suffice it to say, there is 
not a dogma, not a monstrosity or pretension of me Church, or of any of its officers, 
which now startles your common sense, which had not the minority pleading against 
it with all the energies and power that a holy religion, combined with stirring elo- 
quence, could exert ; but they were put down, and you saw in a very short time 
a race rising up — ^fulfilling the prophecy of Scripture, to be sure — which claimed 
fifst sup^macy as bishops, next supremacy over bishops, next supremacy over sin, 
teact supremacy over hell, aid last the prerogative of the Deity himself; and they 
bad the sanction of ecclesiastical authority in all their pretensions: the consequence 
was, piety in a very short time declined ; the Church negotiated the aftair of salva> 
tion for penitents, and exacted, of course, a reasonable reward for this reasonable 
service : and there to this day stands St. Peter's, the wonder of the world for 
grandeur and magnificence, built by means of cruel exactions, under religious 
enthusiasm, from the poor and the needy that bowed at the foot of the cross. 

Now, if you believe, my dear brethren, that you are made, apart fi-om grace,- 
of Bxfy sterner or purer materials than were the original elements of the Papal 
Church, you mistake yourselves. Human nature, except just so far as the pure 
principles of the Gospel have changed it, is the same in all conditions ; and I could 
read you a lesson — I shall in part — from yotu* own records here, that will show 
you that you are as rapidly in the wake of that very Church as ever a people were 
on the face of the earth. My alarms were, that from the rapid growth of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church you Mrould wax proud and forget the humble origim 
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from which you rose to power, and that you would begm to exert that power bv 
attempting to reform the Church ; by putting down those who have one recommend 
ation that the Saviour gave — that they cast out devils in Jesus* name — at least ; and 
I beg you to remember, as 1 pass along, that while you are deposing a bishop you 
calculate not— no human wisdom can calculate — the extent of me mischief you are 
doing to a world lying in wrickedness. I have ever feared that you would begin to 
presume on your authority and power to operate reforms, not by the simple, bless- 
ed principles of the Gospel, but by your ideas of what will best conduce to the 
general interests of Methodism. What is Methodism ? If it be anything else than 
ue pure Gospel religion, let Methodism go upon the vdnds far from my sight 
And, sir, one of you who occupy places behind me, and I hope will die in peace 
in the possession of your office, may remember the motto which I hung out upon 
my. banner when first I joined the Methodist Church. Never will I give my con- 
sent to test rules, either as to the qualifications of ministers or the rules of ordina- 
tion, other than what we originally had when Methodism first took root in our 
land. And, I ventm:'e to say, sir, that had you stricken out one half of your rules 
here that do not touch the great question of a man^s qualifications in the sight of 
God for his duties, you would have relieved yourselves from a great deal of trouble 
which now seems to be pressing upon you. Your rules about slavery have con- 
stituted you a high court of judicature of the country, and made you judges of all 
the statute laws of the ^tes ; and now whether you are to decide these questions 
in the Annual or Greneral Conferences, or whether the bishop himself has the pre- 
rogative of settling them, is not yet decided ; and you are all at points, and will 
remain at points, as long as you legislate on this subject; hence I shall protest 
against your test rule as to temperance, and your requiring men to go through a ' 
course of study before entering the ministry. If you ask why, I shall say, I am dis- 
posed to let ^ood enough alone 

Let us consider the question calmly. There is no bitterness in my heart toward 
the most uncompromismg abolitionist in this assembly. It may be we are in fault. 
The truth is between us somewhere : let us see where it lies. It is a matter of 
vast importance, because you know not the ultimate issues of the matter now before 
the conference. The world should know how we stand. When Methodism first 
made its appearance among us, she found slavery overspreading the whole length 
and breadtii of the land. She entered her protest against it, and in so doing she 
did more than our Saviour or any apostle ever did. Our ideas of it now are not 
drawn fix)m any express precept, but from a train of logical reasoning on general 
principles. The Methodist Church went beyond anything that is to be fomid within 
the lids of the Bible. We of the south, however, submitted to it. We did not 
invoke the power of the Church to put down slavery. We did not invoke the civil 
power to put it dovm. The Methodist preachers in the south commenced as the ' 
disciples of old, rooting out strife and sowing the seeds of virtue. And how beau- 
tifully would these thmgs have operated whenever left to their own action ! The 
slave loves his master, and feels gratitude swelling in his heart. The master loves 
the sla^e. They stand in the relation of benefactor and beneficiary, and they go 
forth in love and harmony, and as I have often seen them uniting hand in hand, 
and with a freedom which you would hardly think could exist, give themselves to 
the service of the great Head of the Church, to whom we are all, I trust, slaves. 
It was not long, however, before the Church demanded of us submission to another 
rule : it is this : " When any travelling preacher becomes an ov«mer of a slave, or 
slaves by an^ means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, unless 
he execute, if it be practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to 
the laws of the state in which he lives." 

To every exaction on this subject which you have made of us we have yielded ; 
yet our concessions excite no commiseration, no kind feelings. You yielded nothing 
m these things, brethren^ — ^you of the north — and perhaps you did not know how 
much we have yielded, or to how great censure we have exposed ourselves by 
yielding : but the matter is not ended yet. Every conference for ten years past 
has been oppressed with petition after petition on the subject. They have been 
respectfiiUy referred to committees, who reported that they were applying to a juris- 
diction which is incompetent to give relief. They are told this again and again, 
yet again and again* we are told that they must be treated respectfully. It is done. 
At length, by a train of circumstances, he who occupies one of the first places 
in tne conference, finds himself connected with slaveiy : when he reaches here, 
he finds the conference in commotion ; he is pained and agonized. He convenes 
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the delegates from the slaveholdmg conferences, and, for the sake of peace, pro 
poses to resign ; but we to a man, without a dissentin? voice, declared to him " that 
if he sought the peace of the Church by that course, he would be disappointed of 
his object; for that his resignation to appease the clamour of the abolitionists would 
but spread general discontent through the whole south. We cannot lie down and 
see you deposed. If it has come to this, that bein^ connected with 8laver3r dis- 
qualifies you, we too are disqualified." Cruel, sir, is this ! Ah, it is cruel in us 
all to place our beloved bishop in this painfiil, agonizing jpredicament. We have a 
witness in his heart that we would never have done it if we could have avoided a 
more serious alternative. He has a witness in his heart, that not only southern 
preachers, but you, my brethren of the north, would pour oil into his Dosom, so 
far as Christian sympathy and counsel would go. But jj^ou will not go on in the 
course you have done. That's too much to ask. Thus is our bishop dealt vcdth. 
And now what has been the course of argument which has been pursued 1 You have 
generally, so iar as words go, treated him with kindness ; but there is an eloquence 
in action, and a rebuke— a kind of rebuke and collateral argument, that it requires 
no great depth of wisdom to understand — and beneath which I have seen odr 
bishop cowering here during all the time as one that scarcely has had the privi- 
lege to occupy a seat among you, and is necessarily, {ram his delicate position, for 
some days ariven from among you. Do you expect of us. that we shall bow in 
submission to all this with no hotter pleas for these measures than you have set 
up ? Are we not to be excused, if, in the ardour of feeling, we sometimes utter 
words incautiously ? Are we not to be excused if we do not weigh our thoughts 
in golden balances ? It seems to me we have claims upon your indulgence if we 
depait from the strict rules of forensic debate on this occasion. 

Well, I'm not done yet. In the first place, a motion is made that he be respect- 
folly requested to resign. One whole day, and a part of another, are cbnsumed in 
discussing this respectful request ; yet during all the speeches which have been 
made, not one argument has been adduced-^not one sohtaiy argument, founded on 
the grounds taken in this resolution— grounds which I need not repeat. Take it 
up, and array the arguments alongside of it, and you*ll find that every argument 
which has been adduced is in utter abandonment of the grounds taken in it. My 
good brother from the New-York Conference, the other day, pointed out to you 
how extravagant is that resolution. Before many of us have had an opportunity 
of discussing it — ^before you have had a chance of hearing what the bishop has to 
say — for, as yet, you have never given him an opportunity to speak his mind — 
you abandon it, and press upon us a new and distinct rule ; and as you have the 
opportunity of forming your plans of operation, we, on the spur of the occasion, 
must either stand silent, or get up in an impromptu manner to answer. And are 
we done now ? I don't know. Let us, at least, dispose of this argument 

And now, sir, a word or two on the rule. What is it ? I do not know whether 
I am to understand it when it declares that it is the sense of this conference that 
Bishop Andrew remain suspended — that this conference means to act in. a judi- 
cial capacity, or merely to assert its respectfol wish. But I suppose it is to be un- 
derstood as an edict which must be carried into effect by this confereAce if passed 
by a vote of the majority. But one thing is very certain, if the speakers on the 
other side of the question understand it, it is to be an entering wedge. Let us 
look at it. Brethren, just take your own argument, if you please — ^your own conces- 
sions, and put them into a rule, and suppose this your resolution — I have done it :— 

" "Whereas Bishop Andrew is a man of the most unimpeachable moral character, 
ardently beloved by every member of this conference, and in the discharge of his oflS- 
cial duties active, zealous, and self-sacrificing — and in his labours of love to the slaves 
in particular, peculiarly efficient and successfiil — and whereas we admit that there 
is no sin in the simple fact of holding slaves, and nothing in slaveiy inconsistent 
with the ministerial character, and that nothing ought to be done by the conference 
to throw distrust upon the presiding elder or any other preacher of the Gospel, 
merely on the ground of his being a slaveholder ; nevertheless, inasmuch as the 
Bishop has married a lady owning slaves, which slaves he has settled upon her, 
which circumstances render him obnoxious to several northern conferences, ther^ 
fore, to preserve peace, and upon grounds of policy, 

" Resolved, That he be suspended from his official duties until he emancipate his 
slaves." 

The reverend gentlemen proceeded in a caustic strain to point out what he con- 
aidered to be the inconsistencies in which the passage of the resolution would in* 
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volve the General Conference, and concluded a lengthened argoment by an earnest 
appeal to the brethren to weigh well, the issues of the proposed action, which ho 
contended must necessarily result in the separation of me north and south. He 
also entered minutely into the position which Bishop Andrew held legally in refer- 
ence to his slaves, the speaker's object being to show that he was involuntarily and 
irremediably involved as a slaveholder, under the provisions of the Discipline. 

Mr. J. T. Peck then took the floor, and said, — Mr. President, I wish it distinctly 
understood, that I do not rise with the intention of replying to the last gentleman 
on the floor. With the deference which his age, learmng, and talents deserve from 
me, I leave him to the consideration of older and abler brethren, who will reply to 
the different points of his speech, if they deem it pn^er. 

The only occasion upon which I have thought it consistent for me to appear in this 
discussion, is in reply to the distinguished member from the Georgia Conference, 
Rev. G. F. Pierce. The near agreement in our ages is my apology. The reverend 
gentleman commenced his remarks by stating that this controversy, as itapjpeared 
to him, had been conducted upon the part of the north by attempted feats of leger- 
demain. I understood him to say that we had done this by stating self-evident 
propositions, and then forthwith deducing ccmclusions irom them that had no more 
connection with them than the law of the tides had with the polar star. If he had 
taken the trouble to point out a few instances of this kind of defect I could have 
ffiven it the attention due to reasoning, but as he was not pleajsed to do so, and as 
he is an educated man, he will doubuess be satisfied by^ny giving him credit for 
a piece of beautiful declamation. He says we have made a fiUse issue in this dis- 
cussion. And what is it ? Whjr, that we have discussed it as an individual matter, 
confined in its application to Bishop Andrew himself; whereas it was in truth a 
^at practical question, bearing upon the whole south. We admit it, Mr. Presi- 
dent ; it is a great practical question, bearing not upon the south merely, but upon 
the whole Church. We utterly disclaim the limitation of the question to any man. 
We take up the issue exactlv as he has laid it down. It is upon the assertion and 
action of a great principle of immense practical bearing that we predicate our ar- 
guments. It is, verily, the brother may be well assured, a matter of sreat prax:iieal ' 
importance to us, ana to the Church, whether we have a slaveholding bishop or 
not. Here, then, I have no contention with him. 

But, Mr. President, the brother alarmed me ! He made a declaration which 
was to me utterly surprising! He says the great question of unity is decided! 
(Mr. P. explained. " Prospectively decided !") Prospectively decided? to be sure ! 
Did any one suppose it had been decided retrospectively 7 Division, then, in his 
mind is really inevitable ! Surely, sir, /had not thought so. And I am happy to 
say I know many brethren north and south, much more distinguished for age and 
experience than either of us, who do not think so. The division of our excellent 
Church decided ! The unity of our common Methodism destroyed ! May Heaven 
forbid it ! I do not believe it, sir. The strong bonds that hold us together, I trust, 
are not sundered ! But, he says, the Baltimore appeal case virtuallv decided it. 
I do not so understand it. There were, it is true, several points of analogy be- 
tween the case of Mr. Harding and that of Bishop Andrew. But the action contem- 
plated in the case of the bishop is widely diflerent fi*om that had in the case of Mr. 
Harding. In that case we did nothing more than to qffi,rm the decision of the Bal- 
timore Conference : and in that act say, that we would not allow slavery to be 
crowded on to her, after she had nobly declared she wotdd not have it. The appdr 
lant stood suspended from his ministerial fimctions. But was any such thin^ in- 
tended in the casQ of -^Bishop Andrew ? Did the resolution affirm any such thmg ? 
Certainly not. Ititteriely proposed that he should desist from the exercise of toe 
episcopal office until he should free himself from tbie embarrassment of slavery. 
The cases then were widelv diflerent. Brethren were undoubtedly premature m 
asserting that the decision of the conference in the Baltimore appeal case had pros- 
pectively determined the division of the Church ! Indeed, the gentleman hixnself 
seemed to have doubts about it, when he came to consider a little ; for after he 
had progressed in his argument so far as to consider the influence of the proposed 
action in the case of the bishop, he declared, " Pass that resolution, and the great 
question of Methodistic unity is decided for ever." Indeed ! Then it remains to be 
decidedf the Baltimore appeal case to the contrary notwithstanding ! I thank the 
brother for that. My judgment in the case cannot be altogether groundless, since 
it derives support from his own declarations. Be assured, sir, I greafly rejoice in this. 

But the respected brother from Georgia insists that the itliimati design is the di«- 
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franchisement of all southern xnimsters ! T%e ultimate design ! Really, sir, this \b 
extraordinaiy sagacity ! If he had been content to show us what was the legit»> 
mate result of our action, we must have corrected him, or submitted. But siiice 
he has thought proper to declare our design, we must demur. We have serions 
doubts as to the competency of any man to tell our designs, unless we avow them. 
Disfranchise all southern preachers ! I disclaim it, sir. In the name of the Troy 
Conference, which I have the honour in part to represent, and in the name of the 
whole north, I disclaun it. I appeal to you. brethren, every man of you, to know 
whether you have ever known of any such iaea at the north. I am ftdly sustained ; 
no such thought can be in eidstence. But the argument by which my respected 
friend sustained this extraordinary proposition was not fully developed. If he will 
have the goodness to give his attention to see whether I do it correctly I wiU state 
it for him. The north are not willing that a slaveholder should be a bishop ; ergo, 
they are determined that no slaveholder shall be a minister ! If the brethren of me 
south have any argument to support this doctrine of universal proscription, this cer- 
tainly must be it. But is it legitunate ? Is there any connection between the ante- 
cedent and the consequent — ^the premises and the conclusion? I cannot see it. 
The Discipline prescribes the circumstances under which a travelling preacher 
may hold slaves. But does it say anything of circumstances under which a bishop 
may hold slaves 7 Certainly not ; for the condition of a bishop is widely different 
from that of any ordinary travelling preacher. He is really and truly the pastor of 
the whole Church, and slavery wiU not allow him to be so. 

Brethren talk of the infringement of their constitutional rights. But what do 
they mean by it ? That any man has a constitutional right to be a bishop ! Such a 
right as he had to graduation frtmi a probationer to elder's orders ! Has any man 
living such a constitutional risht to be elected to the episcopal office, or remain in it 
after he is elected ? I never heard of such a thing. Sir, there is no'constitution in 
the case. Neither the Discipline nor the Generm Conference has ever said what 
special qualifications would, or would not, be required in a bishop. It is true, sir, 
that the Discipline nowhere says that a slaveholder shall not be a bishop, and I 
should be sorry if it did. It has nowhere said that a runtrdrinker shall not be a 
bishop : and yet, surely, no man would say that this was any the less an utter din- 
qualification for the office, because it was not so declared in the Discipline. (I beg, 
Mr. President, you will not xmderstand me to compare slavery with rum-drinkins. I 
mean no such thing. I introduce it only for purposes of illustration*) No, sir. There 
are no constitutional rights invaded. As to whether a man will do for a bishop, or 
not, the General Conference is the sole judge, either as to his election, or reten- 
tion ; and their judgment wiH have its true expression in the ballot box. A consti- 
tutional right to be a bishop ! You might as well talk of a constitutional right to be 
an editor or a book agent, or any other General Conference officer. 

But the brother frt)m Georgia says this measure will not save us from secessions. We 
shall have secessions in New-England ! We shall have them everywhere ! What can 
be done to satisfy New-England? Sir, as the name o{ New-England struck my ear I felt 
a thrill of the most intense interest. But, the reverend gentleman proceeded, ''they are 
busy bodies in other men's matters ! A thorn in the flesh ! A messenger of Satem to 
buflfet us !" And, alluding (as I understood him to do) to a certain movement in New- 
England, and certain principles upon which that movement was based, he called it 
** the foul spirit of the pit ! The Juggernaut of perdition !" &c. Upon thi^language, Mr. 
President, I may not remark ! I must, of necessity, leave it without animadversion ! 
But vdth the utmost respect, this dear brother vvill excuse me for saying I much 
prefer the terms used by some of his highly-respected associates. I like the 
ehaste and beautiful language of the sweet-spinted and eloquent Mr. Crowder, and 
the dignified and forcible style of the reverend gentleman who last preceded me. 
I must say, Mr. President, I deprecate the use of such language in a controversy 
of such solemn importance — a controversy invested with more elements of moral 
grandeur than any which has engaged the attention of the American people for half 
a century ! I hope the brother vnll not use it again, and certainly not on the floor 
of this General Conference. But my friend fit)m the Georgia Conference says, ** Let 
New-England go ! I wish in my heart she would secede ! And joy go with her, for 
I am sure she wiU leave peace behind her !" — Let New-England ^o ? I cannot for- 
get this exclamation. It vibrates in my soul in tones of grating discord. Why, sir, 
what is New-England that we should part with her with so little reluctance ? New- 
England ! The land of the pilgrims — the land of many of our venerated fathers in 
Israel— the land of Broadhead • -of Merritt—of the revered man [pomting to George 
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Pickering] who sits by my side, and a host of worthies whom we have delighted 
to honcur as the bulwai'ks of Methodism in its early days of ^rimitiye purity and 
peril. Let r>^ew-England go 1 No, sir, we cannot part so easily with the pioneer 
land of the devoted and sainted Jesse Lee ! 

But, Mr. President, our brethren of the south utterly mistake the truth in this 
matter .' Why, sir, they can't get half way to New-England in this war ! They 
must wade tlu*ough numbers and forces of which they never dreamed ! They must 
encounter us in the centre, whose opposition to slavery is uncompromising. And 
Baltimore (honour to her self-sacrificmg devotion to the cause of humanity !) will 
be a formidable obstacle in the way of their advance. But if they ever should 
subdue us, and reach the land of the pilgrims, rest assured, sir, they would find 
there a wall of brass which would remain for ever impregnable to the assaults c^ 
the slave power ! We are happy that New-England is with us to a man in thi* 
fearral conflict — that the imitea west, and north, and east, form an insuperable bar- 
rier to the advance of slavery ! O sir, I fear me much our brethren at the south are 
deceiving themselves ifl this matter. This has never been a question of principle 
between us and New-England. We have always been agreed m fundamental anti- 
slavery sentiments, and I am the more careful to allude to this, because, so for as I 
remember, it is a distinction that has not been made in this discussion. It has 
beenj)urely a question of measures between us. In this, it is true, we have dif- 
fered, but m opposition of principle to slavery, north, east, and west, we always 
have been, and I trust shall ever remain, inseparably united. We resist as one man 
the advancement of slavery, which, not content to be confined within its own geo- 
graphical limits, threatens to roll its dark waves over the north. It claims the right 
to give lis a slaveholding pastor! a slaveholding bishop! Do not then be sur- 
prised that we are so perfectly united in asking to be set back exactly where we 
were a few months ago. O, sir, that our brethren could roll the wheels of time 
back to where they were last November, when we had, comparatively, no difficul- 
ties to encounter! But this they cannot do. What less, however, can they expect 
us to ask, than that they should do what is equivalent to it, give us our bishop with- 
out the slaves 7 

My brother, sir, judges about as poorly of the principles and condition of the 
north as I should of the s^uth ; for I have never been to the south. I am sorry I 
have not. I should like to strike the hands of these dear — ^very dear brethrent 
whom I have learned to love upon this conference floor, as I never should have 
supposed possible, at their own dear homes. I should like to go there, sir| if I 
migut, my anti-slavery principles to the contrary notwithstanding ! [Cries of seve- 
ral voices, " Come on— come on—we shall be glad to see you."] Let New-Eng- 
land go ! No, sir, never. And here I beg to say, that our southern brethren cairt. 
induce us to use such language with reference to them. They can't provoke us to 
it, sir. Let the south go ! No, sir, we love them too well. We love them for 
their goodness, and respect them for their talents. We love them for their stem 
unbending regard to principle and adherence to Discipline. We love them for 
their conservatism, ultra sometimes though it may be, we love them for it. Let 
the south go ! No, sir, we cannot part v<nth our brethren, whom we love so weU. 
True, we cannot compromise principle, to save them — ^nor to save the east. But 
we need not. They are too magnanimous to demand it. We shall live and die 
with them — we will not let them go unless they tear themselves fi*om our arms be- 
dewed with the tears of affection. Never ! no, never ! 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, the speaker closed his remarks for the- 
present, with the expectation of resuming the subject on the morrow. 

SATURDAY, MAY 25. 

Mr. J. T. Peck, who was on the floor yesterday at the time of adjournment, 
being in order this morning, rose and said : 

Mr. President, — It would have been agreeable to me if I might have concluded 
my remarks yesterday, without interruption ; but the arrival of the hour for ad- 
journment compelled me to leave the argument in an unfinished state. Much as I 
regretted this, however, I should have preferred, if my friends would have allowed 
me to do it, to have left it there. To this, it is due to myself to state, I could not 
get their consent. In obedience, therefore, to a judgment to which I always feel 
bound to defer, I resume the floor to-day. 

• " Ten years from now, and our glorious general superintendency, and our time- 
honoured itmerancy will have expired ''^ So says the prophecy of yesterday ! Only 
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ten years will suffice to pull down tbia beautiful edifice, and annihilate the rery 
materials of which it is constructed ! The strong confidence it has inspired in its 
votaries — the ardent attachment of those whom it has saved — the profound admi- 
ration which its almost supernatural wisdom and adaptation have gathered aroimd 
it, fi-om all classes of people — all these cannot save it. It is doomed, and fall it 
must ! Only ten years, and the last fiickerings of this once brilliant and glorious 
light will have died away in the socket ! But, Mr. President, as I am but a child 
in these matters, and so have seen but little of the secret workings of small, but 
mighty agencies, upon the basis of this noble &bric, I am curious to inquire into 
the cause of this prophetic fate. What is it that is to work such devastation and 
ruin to the fair heritage of God ? Let this reason stand out in bold relief, stripped 
of all its drapery, where we can see it just as it is. This is certainly no time fat 
rhetorical ornament. At a time when interests so vast and solemn are pending 
upon the action of a single principle, let that principle be exhibited, naked and tm- 
■ aaomed, that we may not mistake it. What then is the cause thkt is destined to 
effect the overthrow of institutions venerable with age, an^potent for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of man ? Why, sir, if I have not mistaken it, it is simply 
this:— 

This General Conference is likely to say that a slaveholder cannot be a bishop ! 

Look at it, undisguised, and alone, as it is. Examine it carefully, in all itp oi 
mensions and bearings, and see if you can discover any adequacy in the cause to 
produce the predicted effect. Can it be that the Almighty arm will be withdrawn 
troTD. beneath us for this ? That we shall be abandonea to destruction for the want 
of a union between slavery and the episcopate ? What element of our purity and 
primitive simplicity will it destroy ? What adaptation of our noble system will it 
annihilate, to nave no slaveholding bishop ? Will Grod, indeed, be angry with us, 
and leave us to ourselves for this 7 Is this the foundation stone of our spiritual 
edifice, that it must inevitably crumble to ruins when it is removed? If Grod 
should forsake us, we are ruined — ^irrecoverably ruined ! But, sir, / cannot believe 
He will. He has not in former times, and we have been without a slaveholding- 
bishop for sixty years ! The grand itinerant plan of publishing salvation to tbo 
perishing world has gone on ^oriously, dispensing its invaluable blessings to al- 
most every land, notwithstandmg. Now, I know, sir, if I were reasoning of a man, 
and were to say, He has not forsaken us, therefore he will not, that I should be 
justly, chargeable with the legerdemain in debate which my friend from the soutli 
so gracefully ascribed to us yesterday. But, sir, when I say it of the unchangeable 
God, he did not, therefore, in the same circumstances, he will not, I feel myself 
fully sustained. No, Mr. President, I cannot adopt this dismal prophecy. It has 
too much of the air of romance about it. If nothing more is justly laid to oop 
charge than the simple refusal to depart from our former state in this matter, I verily 
believe the everlasting arms wiU be underneath us still. The wheels of the itine- 
rancy will continue to roll on, and the ages of the future will yet exhibit the no"w 
undeveloped power of this wonderful plan. 

I win now, sir, ask attention to what appears to me to be a very singular, and 
yet very frequent exclamation from southern brethren, and I do it not in the spirit 
of casuistry. They, almost to a man, call upon us to pause ! " Pause !" say they, 
" we beseech you ; pause before you advance another step !" Indeed, sir ; tms is a 
veiy extraordinary prayer under the circumstances. My neighbour moves his 
fence, and bam, and house on my farm ! and when I begin to insist upon his taking 
them off*, he cries out, Pause t " Pause, sir, I beseech you ! Your measures will be 
productive of immense injury to yourself and me !" What, sir, should I say to him 
m this case 1 Why, sir, can any one doubt that I should instantly reply, This is 
the wrong time to call for a pause ? The time to pause was when you began^ to 
make your arrangements to move your buildings on my land ! Then, if some kind 
friend had called out to you, in the language you address to me, it would have been 
exceedingly relevant. But now, from the very nature of the case, there can be no 
vaitse, untU you retrace your steps, and relieve my premises of your effects. Need 
Xmake the application of this homely illustration? I am sure I need not. It is* 
obvious and necessary. But I shall not fail to look well to the only hinge upon 
which this argument turns. The great question is, Who has been the aggressonr 
in this case ? (I use the term in no bad sense.) Upon whom rests the responsi 
»bility of the present fearful issue ? Does it rest upon us of the north ? Does it 
rest upon this Greneral Conference ? I verily believe it does not, sir. When, or 
where, may I be allowed to afik, have we infringed the rights of our brethren at 
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the south ? It IS trae, we have laid our petitions at your feet. But in this have 
we done ai^thing maee than to exercise the natural rights of freemen ? The citi- 
zens of this free republic must be allowed to petition, and we must receive their 
petitions, respectfully expressed, and give them the consideration which their na- 
ture and importance demand. Petitions have been presented to you, sir ; petitions, 
to be sure, which, from the state of the public mind m which they originated, have 
required careful analysis ; but many of which have deserved a most patient hear- 
ing. But, sir, what have we done ? What single decision of this body, since this 
excitement commenced, has not been adapted with singular care to ^e interests 
of the south 7 Nay, sir, we have cautiously guarded the south, in every official 
act that looked toward this exciting subject. We are aware that it is a perfect 
system of sensitiveness— a complete bundle of nerves ! And we have always 
acted with this fact fully in view. Indeed, sir, I am honestly in doubt — and I 
know my brethren oi the south will allow me to express it — whether we have 
not more reason to ask the pardon of the east than of the south in this matter? 
This I will not, however, attempt to decide, because it is unnecessary. But, sir, 
the question returns. Whence is the origin of our present dilBSculty ? Does it come 
from the north 1 Certainly not. Have we originated this innovation ? I need not 
answer. I ask, then, most respectfully. When was the proper time to pause ? 
This question brings us no relief. It is too late, and I will not repeat it. But 
surely the call to pause will be suspended by our brethren of the south, until they 
have put themselves right in regard to the question at issue. If it be inquired 
where tke^^mevA^ located, since we will not allow it to rest upon the north, I an- 
swer, I locate it nowhere. Indeed, I will not talk of blame. It can do no good. 
The question is one of remedy. We cannot fear that we shall be blamed for press- 
ing the question of remedy. It ought not to be asked of us, that we should be 
satisfied to have the bishop of the whole territory trammelled by pectQiar and local 
institutions. It is not necessary for the good of that part of the work where 
slavery exists, and it mustf from the very nature of the case, be ruinous to that 
large part of it where it does not exist. 

But, Mr. President, I am exceedingly thankful that there is one common ground 
to the south and north. Not, perhaps, to the whole south, but to many of its most 
distinguished men — I refer to the magnanimous concessions which have been freely 
made upon the election of a slaveholding bishop. It has been conceded, with a 
frankness and Christian candour which deserve, and shall receive our highest praise 
—not, indeed, that no slaveholder should be eligible to the episcopal office — for our 
southern brethren talk with ]precision on this difficult question — ^but that it was inex- 
pedient to attempt an election on any such groimd. In the very style of consi- 
derate northern men, it has been ur^ed in the south that the bishop is the officer of 
the whole Church, and it is not advisable to trammel him with a local difficulty. 
It must not be a question of north and south, but simply who is the best man for 
the office. Where is the man of God upon whom it wiU be safe to devolve such a 
fearful responsibility? This is noble. But will our southern brethren abide by 
this principle ? I am aware that I have no right to charge the necessary correlate 
of an acknowledged sentiment upon an opponent, unless he avow it. But it is my 
right to show what is implied in that sentiment, and what results necessarily follow 
it. And I will ask brethren. What obieclion have we to the election of a slave- 
holding bishop? None, surely, but what is based upon the idea of having one. 
Why do we at the north bbject to electing a man in such circumstances to the epis- 
cojmcy. For no other reason in the world than that we have no use for him when 
he is selected. He cannot be a true Methodist itinerating superintendent. No, sir, 
it is not to electingf but to having one that insuperable objections arise in the 
minds of northern men. Need I apply these remarks ? Can brethren fail to see 
that nothing more is needed to relieve us from our present difficulties, than th^ legiti- 
mate action of the principles universally claimed by the north, and so extensively 
conceded by the south ? No, sir, let it be distinctly borne in mind that the vote 
upon tl^e present resolution must depend upon precisely the same principles as ihe 
vote lor an election. We grant, it is a much more delicate matter ; so much so, 
indeed, as to almost appal the stoutest heart ; but the principle is the same and the 
acHon must be the same. 

But, Mr. President, there is, I must say, one attitude taken by my brethren from 
the south to which I find it difficult to reconcile my feelings. It is, I confess, a 
platter of extreme delicacy for me to allude to it ; and yet I know I shall have the 
indulgence of sontli^m brethren. If I had ever had any doubts in regard to southero 
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Ynagnanimily, they would have been removed by what has taken place on the floor 
of this conference daring this discnssion. They do not condemn a man for speaking 
his sentiments out fully. No, sir. I doubt not, that^ if I were to appeu to my 
reverend friend on my right, (Dr. Smith, of Virginia,) to whose eloquent remarn 
we have so frequently listened with the most intense interest, he would say, " It w 
cowardly and mean for a man to shrink fit>m an honest and frank avowal of his opin- 
ions and feelings upon a question of such magnitude as this for fear of difference 
with those who had other opinions and other feeling." I will therefore menticHi 
that subject, with which my mind has been burdened and a£9icted for several days. 
Connected with the arguments of our southern brethren, there is constantly held up 
before us the idea (I will not call it menace) of a division of the Church, if we 
persist in our course ! Do not brethren know that, by this coiurse, they throw a 
fearful difficulty in the way of a free and safe discussion of this subject? an impedi- 
ment almost sufficient to (b*ive us from its discussion altogether ? I know our dear 
brethren cannot feil, upon the mere mention of this matter, to think of the results 
which may follow to the interests of their flocks and charges in the south. I know 
very well that they do not feel themselves at the disposed of good men and Metho- 
dists in this thing — ^that it is in the power of wicked men to break up their missions, 
and destroy their usefulness — and they are not at liberty to be recklets of results. 
But can they not waive their discussion^ at least for the present ? It is enough, sir, 
to chill the blood of any man to look these difficulties m the face as they are pre- 
sented by southern brethren. It is almost enough (but I thank God not quite 
enough) to make us forego a great principle to reheve ourselves fit)m the responsi- 
bility of deciding the case. I will therefore ask it as a favour to Methodism, that 
this great and intimidating question of division may be allowed to sleep a few days, 
tiU we can talk over the great principle at issue. I dread, I confess to you, sir, to 
approach the question witn such a fearfril contingency suspended, in terrorem, over 
my head. Division of the Methodist Episcopal Church ! It frightens me to think 
of it. I am compelled, however reluctantly, to admit in my own mind, that there 
ifif fearful trttth in the hazard to our nation, to which brethren refer, in such a result. 
Divide the Church just as we are rallying our energies to prosecute with united 
power our missionary labours ! just as we are about to combine our strength for the 
purpose of efficient action in the great cause of Christian education ! Divide the 
Church at a time when most of all the great principle of Methodistic unity is indispen 
sable to form an insuperable barrier to the advance of Roman Cathohcism, wnicb 
threatens to throw its withering blight over all that is fair and lovely in this glorioBfi 
republic, and menaces the very frame-work of our political freedom ! O no, sir ; 
it is here that I would call upon brethren to pause. Again, I entreat, hush this 
frightful dream to sleep, that we may cahnly study, undisturbed, the merits of the 
question between us. 

I must, Mr. President, notice one thing more in the remarks of my honoured friend 
from Georgia, and then I must leave him ; for then I think he will admit that I have 
given him at least a respectful degree of attention. He anxiously inquires what 
we are to do with Bishop Andrew, if he should resign his episcopal office. He 
would be a ffth wheel m Methodism, an anomaly, and an inoperative member ! 
This, Mr. President, is really strange. An elder in the jChurch of God — a man of 
unbounded popularity — a man of u^ent piety and gushing sympathies — with the 
whole south before him, in every part of which he would be hailed with aodama* 
tions of joy — and where more work will crowd upon him than any two men can 
have strength to perform — nothing to do ! A fifth wheel in the ministry ! it must 
be impossible, sir, for a man to be serious, in such an attempt to create a difficulty. 
But, sir, we have been asked, what do we mean by our eulogies of Bishop Andrew ? 
The tributes paid to his character have been described in me beautiful rhetoric of 
my fi*iend from Georgia, as garlands decking a victim for the sacrifice. Beally, sir, 
this is very extraordinary language. Is it strange, that as we feel ourselves compel- 
led to lay our hands upon his official relation, we should think it proper to d iH c l a im 
any attack upon his Christian and ministerial character? Is it not due to him, and 
due to us, to disavow any Want of respect or affection for the man ? Indeed, sir, 
our brethren have mistaken the bearing of our allusions to Bishc^ Andrew*s worth 
altogether. This is one of the most trying aspects of the case. 'Tis for this very 
reason that we deserve the respect and sympathy of both friends and foes. How, 
I ask, could we more clearly exhibit our regard for a great principle than to refuse 
to allow even the exalted virtues and worthy character of Bishop Andrew to divert 
our attention from it? Sir, this is what in eveiything else the world calls mocai 
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heroism, and we deserve respect, and not reproaches for it. It is the worth of the 
man, as well as the exalted character of his office, that overwhelms us with grief, 
at every step of our progress. It is a mournful task, and if at any time during this 
discussion there has been manifested, an^^here, a disposition to levity, I regret it, 
sir ; it pains me beyond measure to see it, when our ousiness is characterized by 
the deep*toned sorrow of funeral solenmities ! 

I cannot here avoid an allusion to a remark of yesterday, from the Rev. Mr. 
Longstreet, though I adhere to my purpose not to reply to his speech. He found 
the community of New-York charged with sympathy for Bishop Andrew, It is 
undoubtedly true, sir, and I should be grieved if it were otherwAse. The generous 
sympathies of noble hearts in our crowded gallery, and rear, and throughout this 
community, find a most sincere and hearty response upon this conference floor. I 
would not for the world dry up this ctystal fountain or divert it from its legitimate 
channels. The rev. gentleman is correct in regard to the &cts, but he has misin- 
terpreted them. He has imagined that these genuine pulsations of nature rise up 
in rebellion to im, and yield to the demands for a slaveholding bishop. No, sir, he 
is greatly mistaken. I beg to assure him that a greater error could scarcely have 
been committed. These are the sympathies upon which we cast ourselves for sup- 
port, in this trying crisis. It is this mat secures to us,' as well as to our afflicted bishop, 
the prayers and the tears of the noblest men and women of which human nature 
can boast. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize, sir, for the warmth and emotion with which I 
defended New«England yesterday ! It was the land of my sire. There repose the 
ashes of my fathers back to the earliest generations of this land. It is the birth-place 
of at least two of our venerable bishops, who, thanks to Providence, are with us to- 
day — of our honoured Olin, and venerated Bangs. It was the land of ^e sainted Fisk. 
And never, while our moral heavens are radiant with the glories of this luminary of 
the Church, shall the fair fame of the land that gave him birm be aspersed. Peace to 
kU €uhe8y and honour to his memory. He was a good, and a great man — one of 
New-England's proudest sons. Let me here only say, sir, that from this same land 
are rising up now a host of strong men, who already stand forth as champions in the 
fearful conflict with sin. How can I speak otherwise than warmly, when reproach 
has been heaped upon a land that has mmiBhed so many of the brightest lummaries 
of die Church? 

ffir, I have done. I thank you, and I thank the conference, for the indulgence 
I have received. Sure I am that I have not deserved it, and I feel my obligations 
of gratitude the more. I embarked in this noble " ship" when I was but a boy, 
and I cannot be persuaded to leave her. I like her form, her structure, and her 
machinery well. I like her passengers, her officers, and her crew. I like the sea 
on which she sails, and the port to which she is bound. True, she is exposed to 
storms, and may sometimes stagger beneath the beating tempest, and reel amid the 
engulphing floods. And at such a time be not surprised if the signals of distress 
be heard — ^the life-boat launched, and numbers, forsaking her in fright, commit 
diemselves to the merciless waves. Other craJPt, of sprightly form and splendid 
saUs, may heave alongside, and invite us aboard. But, sur, ao not be in haste to ^o. 
Look well to her baUast and build, for I fear she is too crank and loose to survive 
the perils of this frightful sea. No, sir, let us stay on board the " old ship." Sun- 
shine or storm, darkness or light, I see her riding safely on the waves — ^tnumphing 
over every danger— and gallantly bearing her precious burden toward the haven 
of rest. In every gale that shall strike her, as she is proudly careering amid the 
raging elements, my voice shall be heard above the noise of wind and wave, in 
the words of the dying Lawrence, " Don't oivb up the ship !" 

Mr. Pierce rose to explain, and said he should be very glad to reply at length ; 
i}ut as he spoke by courtesy and not by right, he would confine himself to expla- 
nation. He observed he was exceedingly startled at the proposition of broUier 
Feck, that a bishop had no constitutional right to be a bishop. He had always 
understood that when a man is legitimately appointed to office, he has a constitu- 
tional right to that office for the whole term — ^tnat he cAnnot be ejected unless he 
hsM been in fault. As to the perhaps unfortunate expression which he yesterday 
made use of toward New-Ensland, some apology might be due-; but, on the whole, 
he would not regret it, as it nad afibrded his honoured brother such a theatre for 
displaying his peculiar talents. He intended to say that for New-England to secede, 
or to be set off with a pro rata division of the property, would be a light evil com- 
pared with the immolation of Bishop Andrew on me fdtar of a pseudo expediency 
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He meant that the loss of New-England was as the dust of the balance compared 
with such a sroea, palpable, unjust^ outrageona violation of law.- He intended to 
convey the idea that me ^eat Head of the Church did not require the sacrifice of 
an innocent and unoffending man for the sake of maintaining peace and order in 
the Church. The Church required no such sacrifice for her xnaty or her character. 
As to the unkind epithets to which the brother had referred, he wished to be under- 
stood, not as having applied them to New-England, but to abolition and its misguided 
abettors. If all New-England was engaged in this unhallowed war on the soudi 
and on southern institutions, then he meant New-England; if not, he would be 
understood otherv^^. He intended no disrespect or ii\justice to New-England. 
He would cheerfully acknowledge, because he honestly believed, in accordance 
with the views so eloquently expressed by the brother who had preceded him, 
that there were many noble sons fix)m New-England. As the last sp^iker had refer- 
red to Bishop Soule, he (Mr. Pierce) hoped he should be jpermitted to say that, 
from, his father's representations, he had learned to admire lum before he saw him, 
and acquaintance hiad ripened admiration into reverence. There was an honoured 
representative of the New-York Conference, (Dr. Olin,) who favoured the conference 
^with his opinions a few days ago, whom he had loved fi*om his early boyhood, and 
never more than now ; and he took this occasion to assure him, that whatever might 
be his vote on this trying question, he would still remain enshrined in the fervid 
affections of a heart too warm to speak prudently on an occasion like this. 

And, sir, I recognize you (addressing Mr. Feck) as a man with a soul in your 
body, warm, generous, glowing. I admire your spirit — your genius. The beauty 
of the bud gives promise of a luscious bldfisom — the early beams foretell a glorious 
noon. And now, sir, though my speech shocked your nerves so badly, I trust my 
explanation will not ruffle a hair upon the crown of your head. [A burst of laugo- 
er, Mr. Peck being very bald.] 

Mr. Green arose and said, — Mr. President, I have several times, since the pending 
of this subject, felt myself almost entirely cut off from the privilege of speaking, 
particularly, sir, when the senior bishop said that he hoped that we should hear 
from men of age and experience — ^men with gray heads, and that the younger men 
would listen; which was, no doubt, ^ood advice. But, from some subsequent 
remarks, the way has been opened agam ; and you will permit me here to say, sir, 
that though I am not yet gray-headed, I claim to be among the fathers of the Chuiph. 
I belong, sir, to an ancient stock. My father was a Methodist for forty years before 
I was bom, and his house was the home of an Asbury and a M'Kendree ; and when 
I left home, I left with the blessings of a mother upon me, who was a Methodist, 
likely, before any person on this floor was bom. I have myself been a member iif 
the Church for nearly thirty years, and twenty years of that time I have been a 
travelling preacher, and have done a year's work every year. I have been la 
several General Conferences before, and have never troubled you with my speeches; 
but the time has come when I must speak out. I claim, sir, to be a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; not of^ the southern Methodist Church, nor of the 
northern Methodist Church, but of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. I am just as much a Methodist preacher as any other man; 
^anything that any man may be in the north, or middle, or southern portion of the 
work, as far as Methodist doctrine or discipline is concerned, I claim to be. 

You will allow me to say a few words v^rith respect to a division of the Church ; 
and on this point permit me to be a little desultory. I am not very subject to 
excitement, embarrassment, or alarm, nor am I disposed to be an alarmist. I have 
been among savage men and savage beasts ; but for the last few days I have enter 
tained feelings of alarm which I never felt before, and I hope in God I may never 
feel again. I have an identity, with the Methodist Church which connects itself 
with all the interests of this life and that which is to come. My family, my earthly 
possessions, every thought, every hope and fear, are bound up in her. I have done 
little else but serve her, and never felt like being anything else but a Methodist 

Sreacher. I could not aspire to anything higher or more ennobling. I would not 
escend to anything lowei*. Sir, I have felt myself growing proud of Methodism, 
not in the common acceptation of the term, Intrust; but I have realized a feeling of 
exultation, gratitude, and delight, producing in me a disposition to praise and glo- 
rify God for the result. When I have seen our Methodism, our beloved Church 
BLanding out in all her beautiful proportions — when I have heard statesmen and 
rulers declare that Methodism is the cement of the government — ^that ours is the sys- 
tem which is to evangelize the world, and that Methodist preachers are the woi^os in 
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the vineyard of the Lord, and have looked forward to the time when she shall be 
w&t she ought to be ; — when I have looked at her as a mighty ship, weU rigged 
and richly ^en, standing before the breeze, moving onward swiftly and smoothly 
toward her destined haven, I have felt my heart within me swell with joy and grati- 
tude ; but foF the last few days I have seen her reeling beneath the storm, shipping 
heavy seas, and driven from her anchors. My heart quailed as one forced, by a tem- 

Eest, and my whole soul felt as though it was put down with an iron nerve. I cannot 
elp it. I have prayed to Grod to avert the threatening danger. I hope he will ; 
yet it is hope against hope, made up mainly of desire, with a very lean supply of 
expectation. 

Now, sir, I notify this audience, and especially this conference, that I am no ora- 
tor. I wish I were. Neither shall I attempt to follow the learned brother who was 
last up in all his excursions. I shall leave that to some brother who may follow 
me. I am no professor, no president of a college^ no doctor, but simply an humble 
Methodist preacher. Neither am I a lawyer, and shall not, therefore, trouble my- 
self with the technicalities of law. I profess, however, to understand something of 
the moral law, of right and wrong, and of our book of Discipline. I claim, also, to 
be a philanthropist; for I never saw the man or woman yet who was not either my 
father or my mother, oe my sister or my brother. I have taken a course, wiui 
respect to the difficulties before us, which I am not certain will meet the views of 
all of my friends from the souUi; yet my object is to do some good, if it is in my 
power. I have been published in my own country as a peace-maker; and I ^lory 
m making peace, when it is in my power to do so. When I find myself at variance^ 
with any one, my first object is to get as near to him as possible. It is too often 
the case, that when persons get at variance, they occupy ground as remote from 
each other as possible, as though tWs would give ^ome advantage of leverage ; 
while my plan is, to get so near as to grow together again, and if that can be done, 
all will be well. I Imve, during the pending of this subject, transferred myself the 
best way I could to the north ; and have acquainted myself, as well as I could, with 
the thoughts, feelings, and circumstances of my northern brethren, that I might not 
do them mjustice. While, on the other hand, as I have settled myself in the south, 
and laboured there almost all my life, I cannot but understand something of the 
circumstances peculiar to that portion of the woik. I have informed myself the 
best I could on the subject of abolitionism itself. I have read their papers, kept up 
with the reports of the West India islands, looked into the history of the Wilbenorce 
and Sumner colonies ; but the question is not so much whether the movements of 
the abolitionists are right or not; for, if I understand the question before us, it is 
this : Whether or not we, as a General Conference, have the right to depose a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church for having become connected with 
slavery, the constitution and Discipline of our Church bein^ judge ? 

I think, Mr. President, that the position of Dr. Bangs, witn respect to our epis- 
copacy, and others who have spoken on the subject, is wrong. If not, I must conr 
fess that I have always been in error ; the Church at large is in error ; and I must 
confess that the argument which they have adduced to sustain their position has 
utterly failed to produce any change in my views on the subject. Now let us 
examme their position a little. They say that a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is nothmg more than an officer of the General Conference ; having received 
his appointment from the c(»iference, and being merely an officer of the conference, 
that the conference has the right, when they shall judge it expedient to do so, to 
divest this officer of his office, without even the forms of trial. Now, sir, this is 
strange doctrine to me ; to place a bishop on the same ground precisely, with respect 
to the tenure by which he held office, with a book agent, an editor of a newspaper, 
or the secretary of your conference, if you please. Now let us examine this a little. 
In the first place, an officer of the conference is elected for a certain length of time, 
or number of years. Not so witii a bishop-*-he is elected for life, or during good 
behaviour. ^ officer is not de^nded by being removed from office, from the fact 
that it is expected, when placed in office, that he will be sooner or later removed ; 
not because he will be objected to in his official or moral character, but because his 
term of office will expire, and then the choice of the conference may fall on another 
brother. Not so wim a bishop : his term of office is to end only with life, if he 
should continue to travel, unless he behave badly. Can we say, sir, that all the 
officers of the conference who have been in office, and are now out of office, have 
either laid down their office by resignation, or have been deposed ? I reckon not, 
sir. Yet that is the only way, it leema to me, that a bishop's office can be disposed 
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of, while the man holding the office shall continue to live. When we make a Ixxdr 
agent or editor, do we make him say that he believes that he is moved by the HcSy 
Ghost to take on him the office of book a^ent or editor ? No, sir. But wo do a 
bishop when he is ordained, and we set lum apart to the work by the impositimi 
of hands. Will any brother say that this consecration is nothing more than a solemn 
mockery ?. I hope not. When a book agent or editor becomes old, or in feeble 
health, do we make him a superannuated book agent or editor ? Not so, sir. But 
when once a bishop, whether able to do the work of a superintendent or not, 
always a bishop. I consider, sir, that a bishop is only the officer of a Greneral 
Conference simply in the character of a chairman. He is not the officer of the 
conference, but of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

We will now notice this expediency a litde. It is said we are not ^oing to de- 
pose Bishop Andrew ; we are going to take a milder course— we are just goin^ to 
I'equire him to denst from the exercise of his office. If he is worthy to hold it at 
all, he is worthy to exercise it. But I want it perfectly understood that, though 
you may call the dose that you are making up for Bishop Andrew by any name 
you please ; you may j)ut it up vdth nectar, and in the most beautiful form you can ; 
you may mix water vtdth it, and for a moment deceive the taste, by a little acid 
on its edges ; yet if Bishop Andrew has to swallow that dose, its taste will bring 
about his episcopal death. I had rather die in a decent manner, to be sure, than 
to be butchered and mangled, yet I am not the less dead because ^e means used to 
bring abouC the consequence seemed to be mild. But to the expediency. There 
are some things which are expedient. It is expedient, in the first place, that, as 
we have a Discipline of the Church, which contains the doctrines, constitution, 
and laws, which we are to believe, and by which we are to be ^vemed, that 
we should stick to that litde . book. Now, sir, wiU any brother pomt me to the 
law that Bishop Andrew has violated ? It cannot be done ; and upon the Discipline 
of the Church I take my stand, and say, that with that book governing us, we have 
no right to depose Bishop Andrew. But, it wiU be said that circumstances have 
come up which make this course expedient What is the circumstance ? Is it a 
part of Methodism that requires it? iVo, tir! Methodism has not done this 
thing. But there are a great many who believe, that the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ought not to be connected with slaveiy. And what have we 
to do with what people believe ? That is not the rale by which we are to be 
governed, particularly when their notions come in contact with our book of Dis- 
cipline. The propriety of the act of deposing Bishop Andrew has been illustrated 
by various supposed cases Brother Bangs asked, if Bishop Andrew had married 
a coloured woman — made a disgraceful connection by marriage, if the Greneral 
Conference would not act right in deposing him frt)m office, by a vote of the con 
ference ? Another brother asked, if a bishop were to become a rum-seller, if we 
would not have the right to depose him 1 and many other like suppositions have 
been made. Now this argument is lame, from several considerations — exceedingly 
lame ; and I am truly astonished that such arguments should have been advanced., 
particularly when I remember the sources from whence they came. I could not, 
I am sure, have expected such an argument from Dr. Bangs. In the iBrst place, 
the evils in the supposed cases would have affected the Church alike in all places; 
and the remedy would be alike felt in all parts. But the main point of pertinence 
lies here. If the Discipline of the Church had made provision for the manying of 
a coloured woman, and the sellmg of rum, under certain circumstances; and a 
bishop had married a coloured woman, or sold rum, under the circumstances pro- 
vided for in the Discipline, then it would have been ux^ust and 'extra-judicial to 
have deposed a bishop for such an act But it is said that Bishop Andrew was 
elected because he was not a slaveholder ; and that as he has now become a 
slaveholder, he ought to be put out of office. Well, sir, I hold that we have no 
right, according to our book of Discipline, to consider the holding of slaves, where 
the slaves are held acccording to the provisions in that book, as in any sort dis- 
qualifying a preacher for the office of bishop. 

I am not certain that a slaveholder could not have been elected bishop at the 
conference of 1832. We came within one vote of electing such a one at one 
time ; and I am inclined to think, if we had in the south united on Dr. Capers, 
we could have elected him in 1832. Be that as it may — Bishop Andrew was not 
consulted on the subject — ^no one asked him if he was a slaveholder or not; and 
had you required him to say before he was ordained, that he never woula 
become a slaveholder, and refused ordination unless he woukl have so promised. 
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he never would have been ordained. It is evident to me, if brethren thought 
at all that he was elected with such views and understanding as would lay mm 
liable to such a relation, for it was understood his femily were to live in the south, 
it being believed that the residence of the bishops should be so situated as best 
to suit them, and the work which they had to do ; and any man living in the south 
is all the time liable to become a slaveholder, and that too sometimes v\rithout his 
knowledge or consent, as was the fact in Bishop Andrew's case, in the only 
instances in which he can be called a slaveholder. I am truly astonished at the 
brother who yesterday seemed so firmly of the opinion that no man could make 
him a slaveholder. It really seemed to me that the brother was peifecdy blind, 
for he threshed and sledded away upon the chains of the slave, as he supposed, 
when every link he struck, if the blow could have any effect at all, would but lend to 
swell the heads of the rivets that bind their bands upon them. Now I think that a 
n;ian may become a slaveholder without his knowledge or consent; and there are 
cases where it is a virtue, instead of a vice, to hold a slave. Let me give you an 
mstance. On my return home, on a certain occasion, in opening my drawer where 
I kept sundry docimients, one of the first papers that struck my e^e was a bill of 
sale of a ne^ man to myself, made by an old gentleman in the neighbourhood. I 
asked how it came among my papers, and was told that it was brought and left 
Tor me in my absence. After some time I learned these feicts. An old coloured 
man in the neighbourhood, and a preacher at that time, having ei^oyed a great 
many privileges in the way of travelling about, and preaching and acting for him- 
self, because of the lenity of his master, became feanul that his master, who was 
very old, might soon die, and he might fall into the hands of Bome one who would 
not give him so many privileges, and as he was compelled to belong to some one, 
since he could not obtain his freedom in the state, he consulted a bix»ther who 
lived in the neighbourhood with respect to the best course to be taken in such a 
case ; and, believing that I would never curtail the old man's privileges, the deed 
was made to me. I have never seen th^ original owner since ; and I have not 
seen the old black man but once. He does nothing for me, of course ; his object 
in becoming my slave legally was, that he might be permitted to do as he pleased, 
and have 43ome one to protect him. Now, sir, would it not have been a sm in me 
to have refused to retam this man ? I could have gotten clear of him by re-con- 
veying him, by giving him away, or by selling him ; but would not that have been 
inhuman and unkind in me ? There is a difference, sir, between a man holding 
slaves, and slaves holding on to a man. Some masters hold on to their slaves, 
while slaves, at other times, hold on to the masters, or owners The latter is Bishop 
Andrew's case, as I understand. He never wanted a slave — ^never bought a slave ; 
and is not, in the true sense of the word, a slaveholder. Now let us examine the 
facts in the case a few moments, with regard to the slaves owned by his wife. 
He does not own them now, neither did he ever own them, strictly speaking. 
From the time he was married, until he made a deed of trust to his vnfe, he was, 
according .to law, their legal owner ; but the transfer that he made of the slaves, 
after marriage, was but the carrying out of an understanding that existed before 
his marriage ; hence the language that the bishop holds in his communication to us 
on this point: " Not wishing to become their owner, I made this deed of trust," 
&c. Bishop Andrew never assumed any moral obligation with regard to these 
slaves, but leaves them belonging to the same person, and under the same cir- 
cumstances in which he found them ; and cannot, therefore, so &r as any connec- 
tion between him and these servants is concerned, be considered a slaveholder. 
In the case of the girl, who was left to him h^ an old lady's will, she was to be 
free after she became seventeen years of a^e, if she preferred it, and was to go to 
Liberia ; but the girl, «fter all the persuasion that could be used, refiised to go- 
refused therefore to be firee. The bishop was compelled to retain her, or permit 
her, as a slave, to fell possibly into worse hands, and consequently a worse con- 
dition ; yet the bishop tells us that she is at perfect liberty, at any time she may 
choose,. to go to a iree state, or any place where she Qan eiyoy her freedom. La 
the next place, as to the boy, who descended to him at the death of his late 
wife, he tells us that he is ready at any time to give him up, whenever provision 
can be made for him to be taken care of. and protected in a state of freedom. 
Now, sir, I would ask these brethren, whether or not they consider Bishop Andrew, 
in the sisfht of God, a slaveholder? I think, sir, they will be constrained to say 
he is not. but suppose he is a slaveholder, yet the laws of the state in whicn 
he Uves will not aUow emancipation — ^and the provisions c^f tlie Discipline protect 
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him wbiio in that sitaation. And how dare any brother lay his hands npcm him f 
But it was said by my good brother Peck, who was last up, that to connect alayeiy 
with episcopacy was moving the fence npon their ground ; that is, the south was 
moving the fence upon the ground of the north. Now, sir, I would Iflte to know 
where that fence is. I have never seen it — ^it is not in the Discipline, I am certain. 
There is no fence through Methodism. There is a fence around it— bnt ncme 
running through the Church ; and if these brethren are for puttmg up a fence, run- 
ning nearly through the centre of the Church, with the bishops all on one s^e, I 
go for pulHng it down, sir. Methodism is a unit: she has but one heart, az^ one 
soul. I, as a Methodist preacher, claim all the ground — ^have a right to put my 
plough anywhere. I think I can find a better metaphor. It is this. Our fiithers 
bpilt a house for the family before we were bom. In that house there are four 
doors — one to the east, one to the west, one to the north, and one to die souths 
shall we their children rise u]9 and say that the southern door must be filled up ; 
and if it is not done, they will do what? Leave the house? No, sir, but that 
they vn}l turn you out ? Now, sir, although the southern door is not much used, yet 
we are not ready to have it closed. No, sir, we protest against it. 

Mr. President, to have an extra-judicial action on the mere ground of ex- 
pediency, what would such a precedent be likely to result in? . What -might not 
be plead as expedient eventually ? It might soon be thought expedient, that all 
preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church should unconditionally free them- 
selves fix)m slavery. For if the bishop, who belongs to all the preachers, should 
be free firom slavery, will it not soon appear necessaiy that the preachers, who be- 
long to the bishop, should all be fi*ee from slaveiy, in order that he may make diem 
available to himself, so that he mav send the preachers into all parts of the "work, 
as may best suit his views and vnshes ? Will not this soon be urged fix)m the feet, 
that preachers living in the free states may have diificulty in putting up ministers 
to preach who hail from slaveholding conferences? It is dan^rous and ultra to 
put expediency above law. Now, sir, allow me to ask, if this conference have 
the power, talung the Discipline as our constitution and charter, to elect a slave- 
holder to the office of a bishop ? I suppose every brother on this fioor would 
answer that we could. Now, sir, I ask, in the name of common sense, since we 
can legally place a brother in the very situation in which Bishop Andrew is placed, 
can we now punish Bishop Andrew for being in that position ? Put that dotonf 
Mr. Reporter. 

Here I vnll introduce another point. It has been asserted again and again, that 
it has always been the opinion of the Church that a slaveholder should not be a 
oishop. Will you permit me to refer you to the opinion of one man at least on 
this point ? Were I to ask who stood highest among the apostles of Methodism in 
the United States of America, I suppose Bishop Asbury would be first named ; 
next, no doubt, would be Bishop M'Kendree. A clearer head and a purer heart 
than his I never knew. It was my privilege at one time to be his travelling com- 
panion, and his life was the best comment on the Christian religion I ever saw. 
1 hung over him in his dying hours, and snatched fitnn his lips the motto, ** All is 
weliy He was a diamond of the first water, and his robes were pure and clean 
as the mountain snow. Well, sir, what were his views on this subject? Judge 
ye when you hear this fact He had at one time determined to buy "a black boy 
to wait upon him, and was dissuaded from doing so by E. Boddie, Esq., of Suq^- 
ner county, Tennessee, and myself, on the ground-- that, if the boy belonged to 
himself he would not obey him more readily than if he belonged to another. Sir, 
shall we wake the ashes and invoke the spirit of this sainted man of God, and 
establish an inquisition, and call up the fires of the slave torture, and by an action 
ipsofactoy consume his robes ? Ah, sir, I feel that we have fallen upon evil days ' 
It has been asked, Mr. President, what harm it would do to us m the soudi? 
Well, let me tell you what I think the effect vdll be. Suppose Bishop Andrew 
be deposed, and we fiiom the south tamely submit, how could I return to my work 
and put my head out of the top of a pulpit, and attempt to preach in connection 
with such action ? If Bishop Andrew be deposed, and the south were to sub- 
mit, that is, the preachers in me south, to such an unjust and extra-judicial pro- 
ceeding, it would disable the preachers in such a manner that we could not serve 
our people, and it is very certain that those who deposed him could never supply 
me place, so that it would leave the whole south vnthout a pastor, and in a state 
of auarchj^ and ruin. 

There is another point I would have you notice here. Suppose a brother voting 
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to depose Bishop Andrew was to be elected to fill his place, and so south to attend 
our conferences, and we were to sustain him, and thereby the action of thi? 
conference in deposing Bishop Andrew; I do not know, sir, but the people 
would rise en maste^ and escort us out of town in a genteel dress of tar and feathers. 
No, sir, Bisliop Andrew must not be deposed : I, for one, will contend against it as 
long as I can stand, and when I can stand no longer^ I will sit and contend, and 
when I can sit up no longer, I wiU lie down and struggle against it. You may take 
away my hands and my feet, and you may take out my eyes, but when you come 
to my heart, to the vital spark, I must say. Hold ! hold ! ! 

Sir, the question is, how can this matter be settled ? There are difficulties to 
the north, and, as &r as I can leam^ I am willing to give them every advantage 
without destroying the south. If this conference were to rescind the "Few resa 
lution,'' we could stand that ; and the decision in the Baltimore case will not destroy 
us quite; and I suppose when we shall come to the election of bishops, that they 
will select brethren from the non-slaveholding conferences. Now, sir, while every 
action of the conference, where the legal power to* act is annulled, having gone in 
&vour of anti-slavery^, is that not enough to entrench them from the attacks of abo- 
lition? I should think so. It is no small matter with the south, that none of our 
southern preachers can be elected a bishop. Yet I would not think for a momeift 
sir, that any man from the south wishes to be elected ; we vnll not fall out with 
you because you dare not elect a brother from the south, but we wiU never submit 
to the doctrine that it shaU not be done. I never shall want to go to the legislature ; 
I do not even vote, sir. Yet I felt a degree of mortification when the state in which 
I live admitted into her constitution an article which says, no minister of the Gos- 
pel shall be eligible to a seat in her legislature. We have given up all that we can 
yield : let no brother ask me to do more. When I have looked upon that brother, 
(Bishop Andrew,) and remember that in the south his name is enrolled above aU 
our names, that there are hundreds in heaven who have gone thither through the 
instrumentality of this man of Grod, and the thousands now living who are ready 
to stand up and call him blessed, and when I have heard brethren on all sides 
profess their love and veneration for him, and frankly declare that he is no sinner, 
that he has violated no law, and that he is a good man and trtie — and yet striving 
to pass this resolution, I feel as though they said, and with propriety, " Here, take 
Bishop Andrew and crucify him, for I find no fault in him." God save us from 
such a course ! Sir, I am done. 

Dr. Bangs rose to correct a mistake, which he considered the last speaker had 
made. He did not make the comparison to which that speaker had made allusion. 
A bishop was a bishop, and not an agent of the Greneral Conference. But he 
believed that, inasmuch as the General Conference had created him, they have 
power to depose or suspend him for just cause. 

Mr. Green said, hemighthave been mistaken in regard to the brother who uttered the 
sentiment. He would simply say he had heard it from the speakers opposed to himself. 

It was moved that the vote suspending the rule confining the speakers to fifteen 
minutes, be taken off. Considerable debate arose. 

Dr. Capers was strenuously opposed to the motion. He hoped the discussion 
would be entirely untrammelled. It was due to the Church and to the country that 
the north should ^ve the south the benefit of some strong reasons, at least, in favour 
of the great question before the conference. 

Mr. Early lioped the gentleman would withdraw the motion. The longer the 
subject was dispassionately and respectfully discussed the better. Many who at 
the commencement had apprehended evil, had been relieved by^ the discussion ; 
and many minds, now overwhelmed with fearful apprehensions, might be relieved 
by further discussion. Let northern and southern brethren exchange sentiments, 
and advocate the principles they profess, and let the woild understand the ground 
on which the 7 stood, and the principles on which they acted. 

Mr. Porter also opposed the motion. He said it could not have escaped the 
attention of any one that the south had been extolled to the very heavens in this 
discussion ; so that if the half which had been affirmed of her be true, God had 
not another such a class of beings in his universe. On the other hand, New-Eng- 
land had been traduced, vilified, ridiculed, and insulted, in language too disgrace- 
fhl to be reiterated on the floor of the Greneral Conference, yet not a man had raised 
his voice in her defence, save one, and he had retracted to-day what he had said 
in her behalf yesterday. 

Mr CoUins interposed to say that he thought his brother had entirely misappr^ 
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hended the refmarks of brother Peck in relation to Sf ew-England. He felt it due 
to brother Peck to make this explanation, as he was not then in the honse. 

Mr. 'Porter believed that brother Peck had it in his heart to love New-England, 
bathe had apologized this morning for his warmth of feeling yesterday, not because 
New-Eneland was entitled to respect, bnt on the ground that it was t£e birth-place 
of himself and other men in the Church. He considered New-England worthy of 
a better defence, and expressed a hope that the motion would not prevail untO 
her sons could be heard. He himself wished an opportunity to* speak in her 
behalf. 

Mr. Slicer said, he took occasion to remark, when it was proposed to suspend 
the rule limiting the speakers' time, that we should be led into difficulty. If the 
conference must sit there till every brother could make a speech just as long as he 

g leased, theV should inevitably be there till the 4th of July. Some of the mem- 
ers were already sick and asking leave of absence, and he feared that by and by, 
when the business of the conference was to be transacted, a quorum could not be 
obtained. The rule had been suspended to give the south, which was in the 
minority, a full chance to be heard. Several days had already been spent on this 
question, and three-fourths of the time had been occupied by the south. If mem- 
bers were to sit there bandying compliments back and forth, and ^ving all the 
details of their personal history, from childhood up, they should be utterfy killed. 

Messrs. Collins and M'Mahan were stronely op^sed to the resolution. 

Mr. Randall thought the speakers should be limited as to time. If their speeckM 
were intended for effect elsewhere than on that floor, they had better write them 
out and publish them, and not compel the conference to hear them. 

Mr. Sovereign hoped the brethren would not get excited. If this question w^er© 
hurried to a decision, great dissatisfection would prevail all over the country. H© 
desired the conference to allow the utmost latitude of debate. 

The motion to restore the rule was laid on the table, and the conference 
adjourned. 

MONDAY, MAY 27. 

Mr. Hamline sai^, — I do not rise, Mr. President, with the hope that I shall " com- 
municate light" on the topics before us ; but rather for the purpose of imploring 
light from others. It cannot be unkind in me to suggest that this discussion has 
taken an unprofitably wide range; for many whispers within the bar, and the 
complaints of several speakers on the floor, show that this is the case. We have 
drawn into the debate many questions which have but a very slight connection 
with the propositions contained in the resolution. I would, if possible, call the 
attention of the conference from matters so remote to the real issue in the case. It 
is complained that we seem to have forsaken all argument, and a call is made for 
our " strong reasons." We ought, indeed, to argue on both sides. And if I should 
not do it, I wi\l, at least, refram from addressing a word to the galleries, or to the 
spectators. 

There ought to be two questions before us. First. Has the General ConfeTtnee 
constitutional authority to pass this resolution ? Second. Is it proper orfMtng 
that we should do it 7 The first question should be first argued ; but so far it* has 
scarcely been touched. If we have not authority to pass the resolution, to discuss 
its expediency is surely out of place ; for it can never be expedient to violate law, 
unless law violates justice. I shall leave the auction of expediency to others, or 
only glance at it ; but I ask your attention to me topic of conference authority. 

The resolution proposes to suspend the exercise of a bishop's functions on a cer- 
tain condition to be performed by him. If I mistake not, the resolution is a man- 
damus measure. Its passage will absolutely suspend the exercise of the superin- 
tendent'^ /wTic^ion*, until he complies vnth the prescribed condition. The measure 
of power required to do this is the same which would be requisite to suspend or 
depose a bishop for such reasons as the resolution mentions, or in other words, for 
"improper conduct J** Have we, then> such authority? I shall assume that we 
have ; hoping, if I prove nothing, to provoke proof, pro or con^ from the brethren 
who surround me. 

I argue this authority in the General Conference, first, from the genius of our 
polity on points which the most nearly resemble this. Strict amenability in Church 
officers, subordinate and superior, is provided for in our Discipline. From the 
class-leader upward, this amenability regards not only major but minor morals — 
not only the vices^ but also the improprieties of behaviour. The class-leader, by 
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mere eccentricil^, becomes mipopular in his class. The pastor at discredon removes 
him from his office. The exhort^r orunordained local preacher proves unaccepta- 
ble, and a quarterly conference reives to renew his license. The itinerant pastor 
is not useful in charge, and the bishop or the presiding elder deposes him from his 
charge or from the pastoral office, ana makes lum an assistant. The presiding elder 
impau*s his usefrdness on a district, not by gross malfeasance, but by a slight nds- 
feasance ; or oftener still because " he is not popular," and the bishop removes him 
to a station or a circuit, and perhaps makes him an assistant. I speak not now of 
annual appointments, when the term of the itinerant expires by limitation, but of 
removals by the bishop or the presiding elder in the intervals of conferezKi*, which 
always imply a deposing fit>m office, as well as a stationing act. In all these 
instances the manner of removing frt>m office is peculiar. Fvst. It is summary, 
without accusation, trial, or formal sentence. It is a ministerial, rather than a jum 
cial, act. Second. It is for no crime, and generally for no misdemeanour, but for 
being "unacceptable." Thircf. Most of these removals from office are by a sole 
agent, namely, by a bishop or preacher, whose vrill is onmipotent in the premises. 
Fourth. The removing officer is not legally obliged to assign any cause for deposing. 
If he do so, it is through courtesy, and not as of right. Fifth. The dej)Osed officer 
has no appeal. If indiscreetly or unnecessarily removed, he must submit ; fojr there 
is no tribunal authorized to cure the error, or to rectify the wrong. But we believe 
that there are good and sufficient reasons for granting this high power of removal to 
those who exercise it. It promotes religion. It hmds the Church in a strong and 
almost indissoluble unity. It quickens Sie communication of healing influences to 
the infected and the enfeebled parts of the body ecclesiastical. In a word, it is a sys- 
tem of surpassing energy. By it executive power is sent in its most efficient form, 
and without loss of time, from its highest sources or remotest fountains, through the 
preachers and class-leaders, to the humblest member of the Church. The system 
IS worthy of all eulogy. 

We will now inquire as to the bishop. In his case is this strong feature of 
Methodism lost sight of? Is he, who can at discretion, by himself or by his agents, 
remove from office so many, among whom are thousands of his co-ordinates or peers, 
subject in turn to no such summary control 7 We have seen that to lod^e this power 
of removal in superior, and impose submission to it on inferior officers, is the fashion 
of Methodism. She loves the system. She carries it up through many grades of 
office until we reach the bishop. Does it suddenly stop there ? If so, on what 
ground 1 I can conceive none. If any can, let the reasons be arrayed before us. 
I can perceive none, Mr. President, in being; but I can conceive them possible 
under given circumstances. In Church and in state there must always be an ulti- 
mate or supreme authority, and the exercise of it must be independent, so &r as 
systematic responsibility is concerned. But is the episcopacy in regard to this 
question supreme ? Certainly not. The Gteneral Conference, adjunct in certain 
exigences vrith the annual conferences, is the^timate depository of power in our 
Church. And I beg to dwell here. For, in the second place, I shall argue our 
authprity to depose a bishop summarily for improprieties morally innocent, which 
embarrass the exercise of his functions, from the relations of the General Confer' 
ence to the Church, and to the episcopacy. 

This conference, adjunct (but rarely) with the annual conferences, is supreme. 
Its supremacy is universal. It has legislative, judicial, and executive supremacy. 
Its legislative supremacy consists of "full powers to make rules" as the Discipline 
words it. This is ftill power for quasi legislation. Under self-assumed restric- 
tions, which are now of constitutional force and virtue, (especially as they origi- 
nated in a Genend Conference, composed not of delegates, but of travelling 
preachers,) it can make rules of every sort for the government of the Church. 
The restrictions are few and simple. They embrace our articles of religion, the 
ratio of representation, the perpetuity of episcopacy, and the general superintend- 
ency, the general rules, trial by committee and appeal, and the avails of the Book 
Concern. Beyond these slender restrictions, its legislation is les;itimate and con 
elusive ; and within them it is so, if the members of the annual conferences are 
Consenting. 

Now, Mr. President, in legislation the bishop has not only peers, but more than 
peers. In clerical orders every man on this floor is his equal, but in legislative 
iimctions, his superior. Can you contribute the uplifting of a hand for or against a 
conference act ? You may not do it. The Discipline, which we shape at pleasure, 
defies your touch. You may not, in this regard, Inrciathe upon it. You may not 

9 
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spread the plaster upon a patch which we, ad ^iMtem, appiy to its weak parta. 
If the conference, by a tie, fail to do what is deeirable to be done, and (like liie 
philosopher's starving brute, caught centrally between two heaps of hay) cannot 
escape from the dilemma, I belieye it is doubted by the coUege of bishops iprhe- 
ther the president can come to our rescue by a casting vote. 

Tins conference has judicial supremacy. It is a court of appeids beyond -wfaicii 
no parties can travel for the cure of errors, ft is the dernier resort, not <»ily tof 
appellants, but of original complainants. You, sir, must stand or &11 by its sole 
decision. If it err, which is not a legal presumption, its unwholesome eiror is 
indurable, except by the vis medicatrix — ^the medicinal virtue— of its own judicial 
energies. Nor has a bishop part or lot in its court action. He is constitidsd the 
judge of law in an inferior tribunal, but not here. His lips are sealed in this 
august body, and except when himself is concerned, he may not rise as an advo- 
cate either for the Church or for an implicated party. It wmdd be treason to do 
so. 1% would be a most offensive deed, like the bribing of a judge, or a covimiomt 
communing with a juryman. So naked, sir, of judicial prerogatives is the bishop 
in this conterence. Every member on ihe floor wears the ermine, which you iBiy 
not assume. Each of us blends in himself the functions of both judge imd jury- 
man, to which you are an utter stranger. And in the mean time you are liable, as 
I suppose, to be stripped by us of those other high prerogatives of which, by our 
countenance, you now hold investiture. You see, then, that as a bishop you are 
both elevated and depressed. In regard to legislative and judicial prerogatrwiB, 
when you went up you went down. Your station in the General Ccmference ia a 
peculiar eminence. Your high seat is not at all terrific in concealed, or outbeaming 
power. It is like a gallery of disabilities, where, as a spectator of tragedy, you 
can do little more than admire or reprobate the piece, and smile or ftown upon die 
actors. But, sir, such as it is, you and we approve it, and you would be as im- 
willing as ourselves to see your prerogatives changed by increase or dimination. 
You are high up, and low down ; and all (but yourselves most of all) are content 
that we — as we m^an by grace to do— rshould keep you up, and keep youdown. 

But from the legislative and judicial functions of the conference, I proceed to 
its execMtive or ministerial. Here I ma^ be approaching debatable ground. But 
as I wish to provoke truth, and gather instruction from others, I will ventore to 
advance, leaving, if you please, a bridge of retreat, if hemmed in Jit last, to that, 
discreet refuge. Ail vdll consent, I suppose, to the doctrine of conference su- 
premacy in the two points stated above. They will grant that this is our eccle- 
siastical legislature; and the high court — curia maxima— -o{ the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

But has it also executive functions— and are these supreme, or all-controUii^ ? 
So I affirm ; but it is for argument, and not with the least design to utter a mere 
proverb, or to impose my dictum on the conference. I beg ^1, sir, to hear imd 
remember tins emphatic disavowak I proceed then to argue, (hatvin^ affirmed it 
as a mere logical formula,) that the Greneral Conference is clothed with supreme 
executive functions. I will strive both to sustain it, and to commend it to your 
favour. 

First, then, the Greneral Conference is the fountain of all official executrre 
authority. It is the " Croton River" of that system of executive ministrations 
which flow in healthful streams throughout our Zion. I know, sir, that between 
this fountain and the Church members, who are the remote points of minute dis- 
tributicm, there are interposed several reservoirs of this ministerial authority. 
The episcopacy is one and the chief reservoir. The pastorship is another. The 
class-leaders are the small channels through whom passes to the door of each one's 
heart in the class room a measure of the disciplinary influences of the Church. 
What is objected, sir, to this view of the subject? Will it be disdiumed that the 
conference is this fountain ? Can you advise me where else than here execntiTe 
authority takes its rise ? Whence do you gather these life-preserving waters ? 
From the constitution ? That, sir, is a very brief instrument, and its provisions 
can be scanned in two minutes. Show where its authority creates the machinery 
of a Church administration. Does it provide one wheel or spring ? It seems to 
me, sir, that like God in Eden, who planted but did not till the garden, resigning 
that delightful task to man, so our constitution says to this General Conference, 
Under such and such restrictions you are commissioned with "full powers to make 
rules and regulations for*^ cultivating the fields cf Methodism. FoU. powers for 
what 7 For two things. First ** to make roles." That is legislation, sir, asSt 
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stands related^ other powers of the conference. But is this all it can do ? No 
It has foil powers also " to make regulaUoiu" for the government of the Church 
What is a relation ? To appoint a preachej: to a field of labour is a regulation. 
To remove him to another field n a regulation. To elect and impower a bishcip 
to do this for us is a regulation. To recall that bishop to his former station is a 
regulation. Now " what a man does by another he does himseir* is a maxim in 
law. The Greneral Conference may make these regulations without a' bishop and 
leave him a less onerous superintendence, or the conference, may make these 
regulations by a bishop, and multiply the toils of his superintendence. 

That the conference has executive authority is indisputable. For the bishop 
derives his authority from the conference. Are not answers first, second, Jhird, 
and eighth, to question third, in section fourth, statutoiy provisions ? Do they not 
convey authority to the bishops ? If those answers were blotted out by a reso- 
lution of this conference, would the bishojw proceed to execute the duties therein 
prescribed? This General Conference clothes them with these powers; and can 
the conference convev what it does not possess ? Can it impart to bishops what 
was not inherent in itself up to the time of conveying it? The cordference has 
these powers. Everything conveyed as a prerogative to bishops, presiding elders, 
preachers, &c,, by statutory provision, and not lay the constitution or in the re- 
strictive rules, was in the General Conference, or it was mockery thus to grant it 
and the tenure of these officers is void, and their seizin toctious. They should bo 
challenged then as to their authority. Now, sir, aSl that tins conference can confer 
it can withhold. And whatever it can confer and withhold^ it can resume at will, 
unless a constitutional restriction forbids it. It can resume then all the powers 
granted to a bishop bj its own act, except such prerogatives as are essential to 
episcopacy and supenntendency. As to the episcopacy, which we may not do 
away, the p4Wer to ordain is essential to its being, and whether, so far as t^ is 
concerned, the whole of section fourth, with that exception, might not be constitu- 
tioriaUy expunged, is doubtful. Not that I would have it expunged. " But I am 
now arguing the question of conference power^ and not of ecclesiastical expedi 
ency. 1 love the episcopacy just as it is; and reverence for the office emulate 
in my bosom a sister passion — affection for the venerable men who occupy it- 
affection for them all ; every one. 

Here, Mr. President, let me say a word concerning our Church constitution. ^ It 
is a remiarkable instrument It differs cardinally firommost, or all civil constitu- 
tions. These generally proceed to demark the several departments of government 
— the legislative, judicial, and executive — and, by positive grant, assign each de- 
partment its duties. ^ Our constitution is different. It does not divide the powers 
of our government into legislative, judicial, and exiecutive. It provides for a 
General Conference, and fir an episcopacy, and general superintendency. It 
leaves aU the powers of the three' great departments of government, except what 
is essential to an episcopacy, &c., in this General Conference. It restricts us 
slightiy in all our powers, but not in one department more than in another. Under 
this constitution the conference is as much a judicatory as a legislature ; and it is 
as much an executive body as either. What is there in the constitution to dis- 
tinguish the three departments of our governmental authority, or to bestow one 
and withhold another ? The grant of power to us is t» mass, and no more excludes 
the executive than it does either of the sister departments. And that our powers 
are administrative do we notdeclau*e, when we demand at each General Conference 
the minutes of every annual conference, and by the " Committee on the Itinerancy" 
inspect and pass judgment on them ? And when, too, the administration of our 
bisaops is put unaer a severe inquisition, and a committee reports approval or dis- 
approval ? Surely, if anything could, ttis proves that the conference assumes to 
be supreme' in administration, else why does that administration thus ajppeal to 
this conference in the last resort? Why, sir, the streams of tiiese administrative 
acts took their rise here, and, like running waters to the ocean, they return hither 
to their source. How unlike those of the President to the American Congress, 
with which I have heard them compared, are the relations of the episcopacy to 
this conference! The constitution of the United States gives Congress t^ powers, 
and^ the president his. Each exists independent of the other. The term, the 
duties, /the privileges of the president are all fixed by constitutional provision. 
The presidency, as an office, and the incumbency of it, are plainly designated. 
Our Church constitution recognize^ the episcopacy as an abstraction, and leaves 
this body to work it into a concrete form in any hundred or more ways we may ba 
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able to invent. We may make one, fivci or twenty bishops ; am, if we please 
one for each conference. We may refuse to elect another until all die or resign; 
and then, to maintain the episcopacy, which >% are bound to do, we must elect 
one, at least. As to his term, we may limit it at pleasure, or leave it undetermined. 
But in this case is it undeterminable ? Certainly not. The power which elected 
may then displace. In all civil constitutions, as far as I know, not to fix an officer's 
term, is to suspend it on the will of the appointing power. Cabinet mimsters and 
secretaries are ejtamples. No officer as such can claim incumbency for life, unless 
such a term be authoritatively and expressly fixed upon. 

I now reach a point of my argument to which I solicit particular attention. It 
has been urged privately, by very maiiy, that we have no authority to displace a 
bishop, except for crime and by a formal trial. And they who advocate it tell us 
to look into section fourth, page 28, and we shall be convinced. WeU what now 
is section fourth to us, in a question of this sort ? That whole section is statutory 
Were it a part of our Church constitution, it might be invoked as authoritatiye. 
Mere rules as they are, and alterable by us in ten minutes, by two conference votes, 
they expressly recognize our authority to " expel a bishop for improper conduct." 
Why then urge anything in the fourth section against this pending resolution 7 If 
there were no express mle for deposing a bishop, we should still be competent to 
de{>ose. And for this plain reason. Wnatever this conference can constitutionally 
do it can do v^thout nrst resolving that it has power to do it — without passing a 
rule into the Discij>line declaring its authority. The power of this conference is 
derived, not from its own enactment, but from the constitution. Is there anything 
in the restrictive articles which prohibits the removal or suspension of a bishop 7 
This vdll not be pretended, and of course nothing in our own statutes can deprive 
us of powers conferred on us by the higher authority of the constiti|tion. 

Let me explain. Suppose Congress should, under the pressure of any causes, 
calculated to blind or confuse it, deny its power to raise revenues for the supjport 
of government, would it be bound by its own act? The very next day it mi^ht 
proceed to exercise the self-prohibited power, and for this reason — the prohibition 
IS by Congress, but the grant of that which is prohibited is b^r the constitution, 
which is binding on Congress, in despite of its own opposinff action. So with this 
conference. Suppose the fourth section j)rovided that this oody " has not power 
to depose a bishop for improper conduct, if it seem necessary." We should still 
have power to depose, because the constitution confers it, and that is paramount to 
all our resolutions and statutes. We cannot by our enactments divest ourselves of 
constitutional powers, no more than man made in God's image, and about to in« 
habit God's eternity, can spurn the law of his being, and divest himself of free 
agency and immortality 

Now let me proceed alter the maimer of mathematicians. We have seen, if I 
mistake not, that a provision in the 4th section, page 28th, declaring our incompe- 
tency to depe^, would still leave us free to do it, because the superior authority of 
the constitution confers the j^wer. Much more then may we depose if, instead of 
a statute forbidding it, the Discipline is silent on the subject. But much more stil. 
may we depose, if instead of silence theiie is a rule for deposing as well as the con 
. stitutional warrant. I do not claim this for demonstration, albeit I have chosen such 
. a mode of reasoning ; but unless I greatly err the argument claims some regard* 
Now, sir, there is a rule which many of us believe appbes to this case, in the answer 
to Question 4th, page 28th — " To the General Conference, who have power to expel 
him for improper conduct, if they see it necessary " Let it be noticed that in har 
mony with what I have said concerning our constitutional power, this rule does not 
convey authority, else the auxiliary " shall " would be used. It does not say 'the Gen- 
eral Conference shall have authority, which is the style used in creating constitutional 
prerogatives. The language of the rule is simply declaratory, recognizing a power 
alreac^ existing. Let us notice certain phrases in fiiis declaratory rule. "Have power 
to expel," sets forth the extent to which,we may proceed in our efforts to guard against 
the conseouences of a bishop's improprieties. The expulsion contemplated is 
doubtless from office. For though depose is the word generally used in such con- 
nections, expel is not less significant of the thing. To put out of office is expul- 
sion. If any dispute, and say the expulsion must be from orders, or from the 
Church, we answer, A power to expel icom Church, is certainly equal to the power 
of removing from office. The child who has license to play all day, need not dread 
. the rod for playing half a day ; and the boy <vho is told he may ride ten, cannot 
disobey by riding five miles. That argument is hard pushed which resorts to the 
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phrase, "have power to expel," to prove that the conference has not power tc 
depose. ** Improper conduct," means less than imprudent conduct. Imprudence 
carries our thoughts to the neighborhood of crime. It means a want of wisdom to 
a degree which mvolves exposure and harm. Improper means simply not suitable, 
or unfittmg. The usus loquendi in the Discipline forbids us to assume that in some 
generic sense it embraces crime. Whatever is unfitting a bishop's office, and would 
impair his usefulness in the exercise of its functions, is embraced, I conceive, in 
the phrase " improper conduct." In the IMscipline it is used in contradistinction 
from crime. And it is never treated as crime in the administration, except when a 
private member, after fi:«quent admonitions, obstinately refuses to reform. In such 
a case obstinacy itself becomes a criminal state of mmd, and may procure exptd* 
sion. Finally, the phrase, " if they see it necessary," sheds light on the whole 
paragraph. It proves that improper does not mean criminal ; for then it would be 
necessary, and we condition would be useless. The phrase accords to the confer- 
ence discretionary power, and invites theM to proceed on the ground of ** expedi- 
ency," of which some have loudly complained. They ma^ expel him, if tiiey see 
it to be proper or expedient— that is, if his improprieties injure his usefohiess in the 
high office where our suffrages placed him. 

My mind, sir, (if not my words,) has all along distinguished between orders and 
office. The summary removals which I have noticed are from office, not from the 
ministry. In regard to ordained preachers, these two rules will hold. First, they' 
cannot be expelled from the ministry summarily ; but must have a trial in due form. 
Second, they cannot be expelled for " improper conduct," but only for a crime 
clearly forbidden in the word of Grod. These niles, with few exceptions, will apply 
to private members, who may be removed from the leader's or steward's office at any 
time, without notice, trial, or cause assigned. But they cannot usually be expelled 
from the Church without trial, or the offer of trial ; nor for improper conduct, unless 
it become incorrigibly obstinate, and then it assumes the character of ciime. The ■ 
principles which apply to members and preachers, should govern us in regard to 
bishops. They ought not to be expelled from the ministry for " improper con- 
duct," nor without due notice and tnal. But if others, they too may be deposed 
ftcfm office summarily, and for improprieties which, even if they be innocent, hinder 
their usefulness, or render their ministrations a calami^. That the bishop's is an 
office, is, I suppose, conceded. True we ordain him ; but we may cease to ordain, 
and by suspending the conference rule which requires a day's delay, may immedi- 
ately olot from the Discipline these words — ^page 26 — "and the laying on of the 
hands of three bishops, or at least of one bishop and two elders." Would not this 
harmonize our practice and our principles ? 

I shall not dwell longer, Mr. President, on the question of conference authority. 
We have seen that when clerical orders or membership in the Church is 
concerned, crime only, or obstinate impropriety, which is as crime, can expel. 
This is Methodism. We have seen, on the other -hand, that as to office, removals 
from it may be summary, and for anything unfitting that <)tfice,'or that renders its 
exercise unwholesome to the Church. I have urged that all ranks of officers are 
included up to the point where the officer has no superior ; yirhich never happen 
with us, because tiie General Conference, under certain restrictions, is the deposi- 
tory of all power, legislative, judicial, and executive. I urged this /M^ton of ' 
Methodism as applicable especially to a bishop, because his superior influence w^- 
render his improprieties proportionably more embarrassing and injurious to the 
Church. 

I have argued that the conference has power, from the grant of the constitution, 
(which is a catholic grant, embracing atf, beyond a few enumerated restrictions,) 
to ti^ a bishop for crime and to depose him summarily for " improper conduct." 
Is tins hard on the bishop ? Does he not summarily remove, at discretion, all the 
four years round, two hundred presiding elders, and two thousand of his peers ; 
and shall he complain that a General Conference, which is a delegated body — in. a 
word that all these two thousand peers of his, whose authority converges through 
the channels of repsesentation, axul concentrates here, should do to him what he so 
uniformly does to them 7 Shall one elder holding a high office at our hands be so 
puissant, that, like the sim in the heavens, (thou^ he be a phmet still, and in his 
office reflects no light which we have not shed upon him,) he must bind and con- 
trol all, but is in turn to be controlled by none ? No, sir. This conference is the 
sun in onr orderly and beautiful system. Look into the Discipline. First you have 
our ''articles of religion," in which God appears. What is next in order? The 
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Genei-al Conference, which, like the orb of day, rises to shed lighton the surround* 
ing scene. It is first shaped or &shioned, and then, like Adam by his Maker^ ia 
endowed with dominion, and made imperial in its relations ; and saving the alight 
reservations of. the constitution, it is ail-controUinff in its influence. Let it never 
be lost sight oi^ that the General Conference is " me tun of our gystem,** 

I said, Mr. Presidei^t, that if I noticed the question of expediency, it would be 
only by a glance. I will remark, generally, that in determining what is pro{)er, 
after having ascertained what is lawml, we should look two ways. As first in isft- 
portance we should consider the interests of the Church. 8econd, we should con 
suit the feelings of the officer. And we should inquire as to the Church, how ia 
she likely to be affected by the improper conduct of her officer? Will she be 
locally and slightly embarrassed, or extensively and severely 7 If the ii^juiy threat"? 
ened will be confined to a small district, and will probably be slight and ephemeral, 
we may bear it. But if it be likel^r to fiJl on large districts ana work great evils, 
producing strife, breaking up societies, and nearly dissolving conferences ; and if 
calamities so heavy are lu^ely to be long-continu^ and scanty ever end, the call 
for summar}r proceedings on the part of this conference is loud and imperative. 
If in such circumstances she decline to act, vnU she not betray her trust, and dis- 
honour God ? In regard to the officer, it should be inquired if the unfitness he has 
brought on himself &r his sphere of action was by some imperative necessity, fuid 
if not, whether it was in presumable ignorance of the grief and misfortunes he was 
about to inflict on our Zion ? Or must he have known what would follow, so that 
his act proceeded from, or at least was associated with, some degree of indiflerence, 
if not of wantonness, in regard to results ? These things, sir, should be well weighed 
in settling the question of expediency. 

A bishop^s iii^uence is not like a preacher's or class-leader^s. It is diffused like 
the atmosphere, eveiywhere. So high a Church officer, (I vdll not say, sir, confer' 
ence officer, though just now I take you to be such, at least for the time being,) I 
sa^, so high a Church officer should be vdlling to endure not slight sacrifices for 
this vast connection. What could tempt you, sir, to trouble and wound the Churph 
all through firom centre to circumference ? The preacher and the class-leader, 
whose influence is guarded against so strongly, can oo little harm — ^a bishop infinite. 
Their improper acts are motes in the air — ^yours are a pestilence abroad in die 
earth. Is it more important to guard against those than against these 1 Heaven 
forbid ! Like the concealed attractions of the heavens, we expect a bishop's influ- 
ence to be all-binding everywhere — ^in the heights and in the depths — ^in the centre 
and on the verge of this great system ecclesiastical. If instead of concentric and 
harmonizing movements, such as are wholesome, and conservative, and beautifying, 
we observe m him irregularities, which, however harmless in others, vrill be disastroos 
or fatal in him, the energy of this body, constitutionally supreme, must instandy 
reduce him to order, or if that may not be, plant him m another and a distant 
^here. When the Chiftch is about to suffer a detriment which we by Qonstitor- 
tional power can avert, it is as much treason in tm not to exercise the power we hope, 
as to usurp in other circumstances^ that which we have not. 

Mr. Comfort said, the remarks he intended to make had been measurably simer- 
seded by the very able and lucid speech of the member from Ohio, Mr. Hamline. 
He had believed that, should this discussion be protracted ten days longer, the 
mind of no member on the floor would be changed ; but he was now induced to 
think otherwise. They had been conjured to ^ve arguments in support of- the 
proposition before the house. If light were desired, he believed it lud been fur- 
nished by the last speaker. Light had been ^ven. A clear constitutional view 
of this important subject had been taken, and it only remained to apply the doc- 
trine. In the course of the discussion, it seemed to him that the style of. the 
speakers better corresponded to that of a mere pettifogger before an inferior court 
and jury, rather than that of a master in chancery beitore a high court of eircNrs. 
Close, clear, logical argument, was alone of any value in this discussion, and that, 
he thought, had been fiimished by the last speaker. In applying the luminoua 
expose of the constitution just given, he would call attention to the third restrictive 
rule. It provided that the General Conference should not infract the " itinerant 
p^eneral superintendency." The law enacted under that article of the cmistituaoo 
IS found on page 2d, answer to Question 6. This requires, that if a bisho]^ oease 
fix>m travelling at large among the people, he should not exercise the episcopal 
office without the consent of the Grenerad Conference. Now, could Bishop Andrew, 
under his present embarrassment, travel at large throughout the connectton 1 CeP- 
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tainly not. And, therefore, without the consent of this conference, he must suspend 
the jurisdiction of his episcopal office till his embarrassment shall be removed. 
To confine him to any section of the work would be to curtail the itinerant general 
superintendencj, and in its place to introduce a particular or sectional superin- 
tendency. This should never be done with his (Mr. Comfort*s) consent. And, 
moreover, he did not consider Bishop Andrew before the conference on impeach- 
ment, or arraignment for improper conduct. He was before them under embar^ 
rassment simply, and nothing else ; and, therefore, the provision which might be 
pleaded for an elder, in the same state where he lived, could not be pleaded for 
him, because, as a bishop of Ae Methodist Episcopal Church, he belonged no more 
to the south than to the north: that such could not be applied to him, especially 
because the proposed action of this conference did not affect his order a f but simply 
his jurisdiction as an officer of the Greneral Conference. According to Bishop Hed- 
ding, in his Notes on Discipline, he was the " servant of the elders." If so, inas- 
much as the great body of the eldership was there present by representation, it 
was within the province of that conference to suspend Ae jurisdiction of Bishop 
Andrew for the undeniable embarrassment in which he stood before the confei^ 
ence. His o^c«, only, was touched, not his orders — a distinction which could not be 
4enied vnthout involving the doctrine of prelatical episcopacy ; a doctrine at the 
furthest remove from Methodism on this subject. As an affirmant in this debute 
he stood on this ground, and beKeved the ground tenable. 

Mr. Comfort referred to a current report that Bishop Andrew came to the Gene- 
ral Conference widi the intention to resign, but had been resisted in that purpose 
by southern delegates. If so, the responsibility rested on those who interposed 
such resistance. On the part of Bishop Andrew it was most magnanimous, and 
must exalt him in the estimation of every one. 

Dr. Capers said he had heard no such report. 

Mr. Comfort said he was glad to be corrected if there was any mistake. 

Dr. Capers did not wish to leave the impression that brother Comfort had intended 
to misrepresent this important point. He understood the facts to be these : that 
there was a period when Bishop Andrew had proposed to resign, but he had no 
thought whatever of resigning when he came here ; and that he cherished such a 
design only when he found that his case was likely to create difficulty. 

(At this moment Mr. Adams, from the New-England Conference, put the Rich 
mond Christian Advocate in the hands of Mr. Comfort, from which he read a state- 
ment, going to say that the southern delegates had refused their consent to the 
bishop^ oner to resi^.). 

Dr. Capers said this was only to relieve the present difficulty. 

Mr. Comfort rejoined. Then it seems the offer has been made, and the only mis- 
take is, it was at a subsequent period. 

On the part of the replicants, it is ur^ed against the proposition before the con- 
ference that division of the Church will be the consequence of its passage. But he 
believed there was no element in the constitution authorizing this General Confer- 
ence to make any movement in that direction. It would be to transcend their pro- 
vince. Secession there may be, but not division. But even allowing the General 
Conference did possess the necessary power to divide the Church, the division of 
Chiirch j)roperty would, in his opinion, involve insuperable difficulties. As, for 
ihstance, in the thirteen conferences in the south there were some 400,000 members, 
and of this number one-fourth were coloured people, who were not directly bene- 
fitted by our books, because they could not read them. Their education was 
prohibited by the civil law. A catechism had been prepared for their special use 
and benefit This was now taught them, and he rejoiced in the fact. But these 
difficulties would come up, and must be met whenever a division of the Church 
and of Church property should be seriously contemplated. 

It was urged by the brethren from the south, that if the resolution pass they 
could not return home to their charges — ^they would not be received by their peo- 
ple. This he did not believe, for tms reason : the south was a unit on the subject 
of slavery ; one sentiment prevailed throughout all that part of the connection. 
Hence they would move together. They would not, en masse^ reject their nunis- 
ters should the resolution p^ss. Their ministers could reason vrith, and control 
them. They were not so intolerant, nor so undemocratic as the objection supposed 
On this subject he could speak from some degree of personal knowledge, having 
spent six out of the last eight years in one of the southern slave states. He was 
not aware his way had ever l^een hedged up in his intercourse wi^ the people or 
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with the slaves. He had never seen the evidence of snspicion toward him. He 
had always endeavoured to conduct himself as a eentleman and a clergyman, under 
such circumstances, ought to do, and he believea whoever would take that course 
would find no bar interposed before him. He believed, however odious he might 
be, he could himself go to any part of the south. But the case was different in the 
north. The people were not a unit on the subject of slavery — ^there was a diver- 
sity of sentiment, and the ministry could not control the action to which the position 
of Bishop Andrew, on the subject of slavery, would give rise. No, slavery in the 
episcopacy was a stronghold from which the north would be inevitably now driven 
if the resolution did not pass, and a new engine of tremendous power would be put 
into the hands of their enemies, which they would not fail to ply with desjperate 
force against them. When the word " division" was first uttered, it waked up in 
his bosom emotions utterly indescribable and almost irrepressible. Those emotions 
had passed away, and at present he could not say he had any apprehension as to 
the unity of the Church ; and he believed that, so long as the President 09cupied 
that chair as senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopsd Church, he would preside 
in the General Conference of the whole Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Smith said — Never, sir, have I more deeply regretted, than on tbe present 
occasion, that it is not mine to be eloquent, or tnat words of persuasion are not 
familiar to my lips — so vast are the interests involved in the issue before us — so 
absurd are many of the doctrines stated on this floor — and withal, so ingeniouslj 
have some of them been defended by the eloquent speaker who has just taken his 
seat, brother Hamline, of Oliio. He brought us to the conclusion that Bishop 
Andrew had acted improperly, and should correct his position before the Church, 
or cease to exercise his episcopal functions. This, be it observed, is precisely the 
ground occupied by all on his side of the question, although he finds so much rea» 
son to regret the term " expediency," by whjch they define their ground. If I 
understand him, however, he occupies the same ground. He has taken a different, 
and, to my view, a far more objectionable position by which to sustain his conclu- 
sion. From the fact that leaders, and other subordinate oificers of the Church, may 
be displaced by their superiors, he argues that a bishop may be displaced at the 
mere discretion of the General Conference. To this I reply, that his analogy does 
not hold, because preachers and presiding elders are themselves immediately 
responsible to higher officers for any act by which they displace an inferior officer; 
but there is no body superior to the General Conference, and if it be not bound to 
observe its own rules in its administrative acts, then it is irresponsible. Its course 
is as unsteady as the fitftil winds — ^its government is the mere will of a m^ority — 
in other words, a popular tyranny. He assims this absolute administrative power 
to the General Conference — ^not even controlled by its own existing rules. Such 
was the doctrine as it fell upon my ear. To sustain this, he ^ves equal legislative 
powers. Sir, I deny the whole. I commend to his attention the report of the 
General Conference of 1828, in which this doctrine is repudiated in the strongest 
tenns. This body has no such legislative or administrative powers. They are 
strictly bound to be governed in their acts of administration in Bishop Andrew's 
case, and every other, by their ovra rules. As such he is entitled to a formal trial, 
and cannot be deposed by any other process that does not involve a purely extrap 
judicial proceeding. I protest against any such proceeding ; but, if driven to ai^ 
mformal defence, I leave the speaker in other hands as to his constitutional arga 
ment, and joia^ issue with him on the main point involved in the merits of this case, 
that Bishop Andrew is guilty of improper conduct, and that expediency requires 
that he be silenced. 

The substitute now under consideration covers the whole ground of exi>edienc7 
spread out in the original resolution. It adds one point ; it involves a constitutional 
question also. It assumes that Bishop Andrew's present position tends to destrc^ 
a general superintendency. The reverse, I shall show in the sequel, is true. It 
was surely not the design of the venerable mover. Rev. James B. Finley, to embaiv 
rass the question by adding a new point. His design was, no doubt, to conciliate, 
but he is unfortunate in his measures. 

To sustain my position, that Bishop Andrew has not acted improperly, I will first 
bi-iefly. review bis conduct in the premises. A firiend died some short time after his 
appointment as bishop, and left him a girl to raise, and, at a given age, to send 
her to Liberia, if she would consent to go. He &ithfiilly fulfilled his trust. She 
refiised to go to Liberia, and remaias his property, as firee as the laws of the state 
mU permit her to be. In a second instance he inherited a boy, by the death of his 
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vrife ; he also is as free as the laws of the state will permit him to be. In a thir4 
instance, he married a lady who was the owner of slaves ; and as he did not wish 
to become their owner, and for domestic reasons, with which this conference has 
nothing to do, he rehnquiahed at once the legal title which fell to him by his mar 
riage, and they remain the property of her to whom they belonged before his mar 
riage. Now I maintain, that in no offensive sense is Bishop Andrew a slaveholder ; 
that is, in the sense in which the Discipline defines a slaveholder. Two attributes 
must attach to the act of holding this property to make it offensive in the sense of 
the Discipline. First. It must be received and held with an intention to enslave. 
Surely Bishop Andrew did not do this ! No one has charged him writh it. ' Second. 
The person holding the slave must of purpose omit to manumit, when by doing so 
he could secure his freedom^ It is equally certain that Bishop Andrew h£^ not done 
tins. He is. then, not a ^veholder in an offensive sense. An ultnMd)olitionist 
alone could nave the hardihood to pronounce him one. It is only pretended that 
he is " connected with slavery." fiiterpret this by the offensive terms employed 
by speakers, and the plain meaning of the offence charged is simply this : thai he 
married the lady of his choice f voithout stopping to consult the tastes and abolition 
qj0inities of New-England Methodists ! And for this he is to be dishonoured before 
the world as having brought a stain upon Methodism. How, sir, is this likely to 
be received at the south ? Must there not come up, from the veiy foundations of 
society, one united voice of scathing rebuke ? It is in vain to plead that this course 
is called for by reasons arising out of the character of oui^ episcopacy as a. general 
euperintendency. The present prosecution follows directly on the heels of the 
Baltimore case. Mr. Harding, an elder only, was required by the Baltimore Con- 
ference to give an imconditional pledge that he would manumit slaves, which, 
under the laws of the state, did not belong to him. This General Conference has 
sustained their decision. Bishop Andrew, who, any more than Mr. Harding, canr 
not move in the matter, if he would, by reason of the laws of the state, must, we 
are told, share the same fate. It is purely an abolition movement. In no other 
light can it be received at the south. 

Before I enter further into this discussion it is essential to my plan that I should 
define the position of parties in this controversy. That one of them resides at the 
touth is not denied. These parties are defined by geographical lines as well as the 
principles at stake. I speak of them now as they are represented on the floor of this 
conference. The southern party are composed of thirteen annual conferences: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Holston, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee. Memphis, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. Why the Baltimore 
should be left out of this category the delegates from this conference must answer. 
(We can answer, resx>onded many voices.) And I forewarn you that you will have 
to answer it to the members and other citizens of Maryland and Virginia, vdthin 
your conference bounds. The second and antagonist party are not mstinguished 
by geographical limits. They are spread through the ieee states, but maimy con- 
centrated vdthin the New-England conferences — ^four in number. They are dis- 
tinguished by principles alone. What, sir, are the principles which distin^ish 
&em as antagonistic to the south ? Their own speakers have well defined mem. 
They have told us how the supposed disaster of leaving Bishop Andrew in the ex- 
ercise of his episcopal functions is to operate among them. Several conferences, 
they have told us, will refuse to have Bishop An<£*ew preside in their sessions. 
Many ministers and members of the Church wiU withdraw. Now to whom will^ 
these characteristics apply ? Will the Baltimore Conference refuse Uie services of 
Bishop Andrew ? I cannot allow, sir, that the delegates of this conference correctly 
represent their conference and people on this subject. Indeed, one of them has 
assured us that the Baltimore Conference would never sustain any opposition to 
Bishop Andrew. The very locality of their conference, embracing the state of Ma- 
ryland and> large territory in Virginia, is in full proof that it is still at the south, 
whatever may be the course of its present delegation. Will the Philadelphia and 
New-Jersey Conferences refuse the services of Bishop Andrew, or secede ? Indeed* 
sir, no man will affirm this. Not even the zeal of brother Winner from New.-Jersey 
betrayed him into a hint of this sort. Well, will New-York take this ground ? 
Although brother Sandford, with Drs. Olin and Bangs, have clearly affiliated with 
the opposition, yet sir, New-York Conference will not take this position. Who will 
affirm it? Nor will tlie Ohio Conference refuse the services of Bishop Andrew. 
Brother Hamline, who preceded me on this subject, may go thus &r. His speech 
yean ago, on the subject of slaveiy, so strongly characterizing him as an abolition- 
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ist — (and which 1 never heard of his retracting) — ^may justify this opimcm. He k 
an eloquent man — ^a man I am told of great inflnence — and may draw othera after 
him. But still, sir, I have yet to learn that the Ohio Conference wfll take this of- 
fensive attitude towar4 the south and the unity of the Church. The same may be 
said of the Indiana and Illinois Conferences, and also of some others, I have no 
doubt. Where Aen, sir, is the location of the opposite party in this controvewyf 
We are at no loss to answer. Their memorials are upon your table, by dozens. 
They are chiefly from the New-England and northern conferences, and, wUk a few 
TexceptioTia, from none others. Ana what, sir, are their principles ? Their memo- 
rials ezi>laiu. They define them to be, genuine abohtionists. (No! No! fiom 
many voices.) Yes, sir, I repeat it, they are abolitionists. ^ Do they not sabstan- 
tially pray for just what, on the subject of slavery, memorialists at every preceding 
General Conference have prayed for ? And have not several preceding Grenenu 
Conferences condemned these memorials as abolition ? Have they not denounoed 
them in strong resolutions, against Orange Scott, the former leader of the party? 
And if this be not so, sir, on what grounds but those of pure abolition could these 
persons threaten so great an indignity to a bishop, and to the whole southern com- 
munity ? None, sir — ^none. And whither will they go, when they shall withdraw jGrom 
us ? Why, sir, to O. Scott, their former file-leader. (No, no, with emphasis, reii^nd- 
ed many.) Well, it may be so. One thing is certain, you affiliate with Scott on the 
subject of slavery. He never asked more or less than you ask by your memorials. 
IVb only an inconsistent that you so harshly condemn Scott, so far as slavery is 
concerned. Whether then they unite with Scott's party or set up for themselves, 
the principle is the same — thet are abolitionists, unquestionablx abolition- 
ists. Who that listened to brother Cass from New-Hampshire, and Spencer from 
Pittsburg — too honest to disguise their sentiments— can doubt this ? Abolitionists, 
then, sir, of the M. E. Church are the party antagonist to the south in this case— 
and I have defined their locaHly, with but a few exceptions. 

This array of parties leaves many conferences as represented on this floor with- 
out classification. What then, sir, is the position of mose delegates who do not 
reside at the south, and who would not reject Bishop Andrew, nor secede from the 
Church? The^ have defined their position as "middle men," — "conservatives;" 
but no, sir, their true position in this controversy is that of umpires. Yes, sir, they 
are the umpires in this contest. They are to decide the issues between the soutn / 
and the abolitionists. According as they shall give their votes, will the die of 
union or disunion be cast. May I be permitted to remind my brethren of die 
fearful responsibility of their position ? If it be supposed that we of the south and 
the abolitionists of the north are too deeply involved to allow an impartial judg- 
ment, your position does not thus far acqmt you of responsibility ; yet your posi- 
tion is one of great delicacy ; your sympathies are necessarily involved, from your 
local relation with the adverse party. Your judgments are very liable to be en- 
tangled; you have great need of caution. H evil come to the Church from the 
decision in this case, upon you will fidl the tremendous responsibility. In this as- 
pect of the subject it is cause of no little regi^t that many of you have already 
affiliated with the adversaiy ; nay, by the positions many of you have taken on 
this floor, you stand forth as the leaders of the adverse party. Instead of occupy- 
ing the position of umpires, you are already file-leaders of the opposition; you have 
stm greater cause, therefore, to pause, and deliberate well your action. 

Now, sir, a^r this marshallmg.of the parties in this contest, and vdth a cleaor 
view of the offence or crime for which the south is sousht to be condemned in die 
character and conduct of Bishop Andrew, let me remark, that our opponents main- 
tain that in marrying the lady of his choice, under the circumstances. Bishop An 
drew " acted improperly." That the Greneral Conference, having full adnumstra- 
tive power, can and ought to depose him — whether it be provided for in the Dis- 
cipline, or not. Astounding assumption of power ! To state it is to refute it. And 
why, sir, is it assumed ? Because it is known that if the bishop be tried hj the 
Discipline of the Church, he cannot be condemned. We of the south maintaih 
that he stands acquitted by the Discipline, and that to condemn him without the 
forms, or tne authority of our rules, is not only uijust, but extra-judicial. Let us 
try this issue. 

The first ground on which the abolition argument rests the charge of " inqnoper 
conduct," is, that by his marriage he has rendered himself " unacceptable" to a 
large portion of the north, and should therefore be deprived of his office. " Unac- 
ceptable !" To whom 1 Abolitionists. WeU, is " unacceptabflity" a cause of itaelf 
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sufficient to convict and depose a bishop f Suppose New-England, often as rife with 
heretical doctrine as the^ are in the various expedients of living, had seneralljr (as 
indeed many £d) become Millerites, and hence had pronounced all our biHhope 
"unacceptable," should we therefore depose theln all to appease this wayward 
and fanatical temper? Surely not. Is he indeed *^ unacceptable 1" Whose fiwih 
is it! Is it his? Or is it thenns? How is this question to be tried? Why, by 
the Discipline of the Church. So would any man say, it appears to me, who had 
not taken leave of .his senses. If, then. Bishop Andrew has so &r offbnded against 
the Discipline of the Church as to render himself justly " unacceptable," let him 
go^I ask no protection for him — I will not lift a finger m his behalf. But has. he 
so offended ? This, sir, is the true issue, with every one but brother Hamline, whc 
maintains that this body has power to condemn without law. Has he thus offended ? 
Does he hold his office in violation of Discipline ? If so, let it be taken from him. 
Discipline, page 195, says, ** No slaveholder shall be eligible to any official station 
in our Church hereafter, where the laws of the state in which he lives will admit 
of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy fiieedom." The further 
clause of Disc^line on this point provides, especially, that the preacher who shall 
become connected with slavery shall liberate his slaves, " if it be practicable." 
Bishop Andrew, it is said, is a slaveholder. Grant it, for the sake of ai^ument. 
^ave you not been assured upon the highest authority, such as no one has pre- 
tended to doubt, that the laws of the state of Georgia, in which he lives, do not 
admit of emancipation under any possible or conceivable circumstances whatever? 
Is he not then entitled to bffice imder the Discipline of the Church ? But what the 
rule does not afford to the opposition, they seek, in true characteristie style, to 
supply by expedients: Yes, sir, " expediency" we are told, in view of his " unac- 
ceptability," requines his deposition, though the rule may not require it. But, let 
it be observed, that this rule of Discipline is not merely a rule or statute, but it is 
a compromise — especially a compromise act. It forms fiie basis of union in regard 
to slavery, on the principle of compromise, and therefore settles the whole ques- 
tion of expediency in relation to the eligibihty of slaveholders to office in the 
Church, and hence the propriety or impropriety of the conduct of an officer of the 
Ch^ch who becomes the owner of slave property. 

We say, the rules in regard to the eligibility of slaveholders to office in the 
Church are a compromise— not of principles, on the part of the south, but of local 
interests — ^forming a basis of union, a common platform, on which the opposite 
parties have stood since soon after the organization of the Church. Let us look to 
the history of our legislation on the subject for the proof. From Emory's History 
of our Discipline, we find that the first rule passed on the subject was in these 
words : " Ought not this conference to require those travelling preachers who hold 
slaves t» ^ve promise to set them fi-ee ? Ajuwer. Yes ;" and then follows a fearful 
denunciation of slavery and slaveholders. Herid the ground is taken that the 
preachers, from the superintendent, or bishop, as he is novfr" called, down to the 
ucensed preacher, shall uhcondiHonallyf without regard to consequences, manumit 
his slaves. The Christmas cooiference of 1784, at which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized, made the uncondifional manumission of slaves a condition 
of membership. The slaveholders residing in Virginia, and in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, w^re allowed two years to consider whether they 
would comply with this condition. Slaveholders in aH other sections were allowed 
but one year. In six months After the passage of tins new condition of membership^ 
they passed a rule, which, while it left it a little modified in the Discipline, sus- 
pexided its operation for the present, declaring that it " would do harm, instead of 
iood." In 1796, twelve years after this new tehn of membership was adopted, 
they found that, even to keep it, though in a suspended form, in the book of Disci- 
pline, was productive of gi^t evU. They therefore passed a resolution, requesting 
both preachers and people deeply to consider the subject of ne^ slavery, and to 
communicate their views to the ensuing General Conference which was to convene 
in 1800. At this period the conference adopted the rule which now stands in the 
Dbcipline, page 195, in regard to preachers holding slaves. The offensive condi* 
tion of membership stiU remained in the Discipline as a testimony of disapprobation 
until 1808, thou^ its operation was suspended. In 1816 the eligibility df members 
of the Church to* any office, so far as slavery is coiiicemed, was established on the 
terms stated in the rule, as it now stands in the book of Discipline. 

Here, sir, let it^be briefly noticed, thstt, aocordmg to this diowing, in 1800 the 
eonferer<*A receded fixnn the strong ground taken in 1780» akid Toquire^ of preachmv 
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brother an apology, sir, and I take this occasion to say to him, that I was, vntSL )||a 
explanation yesterday, under the impression that he was a little liiiant to hia 
southern brethren, in nominating Bishop Andrew. For this reason, and this alone, 
I did not unite with him in the election of Bishop Andrew. I am ha^py, how- 
ever, to acknowledge the injustice I did the doctor; but I assure him, su-, he has 
never been denied a warm place in my affections, as a Christian brother. If 
Bishop Andrew was elected on the nound that he was not a slaveholder, he has 
assured us, that it was from no pledge given, or in any way authorized by him, 
that he would not become one. Neither does kU potiHon at pretetUf sir, violate 
any obligation jmplied in kis election. He was elected, it is weU known, because 
he resided in a slaveholding state, and he was expected to continue to reside 
there. Now, sir, can it be supposed that the General Conference, of 1832, was so 
imbecile of mind, as not to have knovm, at the ^e of his election, that bxxm his 
very location and circumstances he was at all times liable to become connected 
wiUi slavery, by the dealn of friends, or by marriage ; and that, in all human pro- 
bability, he would become so connected, in process of time 7 In view of this obvious 
probability he was elected. And let me remind you, that they were often told of 
these liabilities. I, myself, urged them as a reason why they should elect &e in- 
dividual whom I preferred, on me ground of his being a slav|Jnolder. The answer 
usually given was a very natural one. We wall elect Andrew in preference to one 
who is a slaveholder, because it will secure a more harmonious vote in the north 
and west; and if he should become connected with slavery, as you state, and as 
we allow he may be, why then it will be in the providence of God, and fiill within 
the provisions of the compromise role— and toe must submit to it. They would 
then turn my argument upon me, and urge me to vote for Andrew in the spirit of 
conciliation. And now, sur, since this result has transpired — a result which school- 
boys could have forecast, and in view of which (unless you suppose' the conference 
of 1832 distinguished b^ the merest imbecility) James O. Andrew was elected^ — 
will you now censure hun ? — will you now seek to degrade him ? kj — and with 
a rudeness of language, which, to say the least of it, can scarcely admit of a|>olc^ 
— ^will you seek to mvade the peace of as pure a heart as ever throbbed in £e 
breast of man — ^by chaining him vdth a violation of plighted fidth? O ahame, 
shame, where is thy blush ! What but the grossness ot a ranaticism wJhich kno'V^ 
no shame could demaiid of him a violation of his vows of consecration to the o^<w 
of bishop in the Church of God ! 

It is in vain, sir, to plead in defence of this most unwarrantable proceeding, that 
the constituHonal feature of our episcopacy, viz., that it shall be a general super- 
intendency, demands that he should desist from the duties of his ofBce. If a 
bishop who has violated no rule of Discipline, but who^ on the contrary, occupies 
the ground provided for him by a specific rule of the Discipline — ^if he may be de- 
posed at the mere caprice of the conference, because he is unacceptable to those 
who themselves abandon the Discipline — ^then may another, and anomer be deposed, 
for similar, or other causes of dissatis£Eu;tion ; and thus may the entire office be de- 
graded from the solemn character attached to it hj ordination, and rendered a mere 
system of ^' ins" and " outs" — an unhallowed object of ambition to contemptible 
aspirants. The plan of annually presiding in every conference, or once withm the 
recess of the sessions of General Conference, expired wdth Bishop Asbnry. No 
one since his day has done this. Bishop Hedding has not visited the sputhern ccoi- 
ferences, if at all, not more than once in twenty years. Is he less a general super- 
intendent for this ? A general superintendency, as interpreted by tne practice of 
late years, implies eligibility to preside in any conference, but an actual presidency 
only where prudence demands it If, sir, it was the design of the mover of the sub- 
stitute, to soften the harsher features of the original resolution, by proposing a milder 
course, why not avoid all censure of Bishop Andrew ? He has violated no rql^ of 
Discipline — compromitted no principle. If regrets must be expressed by resolution, 
dq not the mischiefs which our opponents have made to arise out of Bishop Andrew's 
relation to slavery furnish sufficient reasons for expressing them ? Why censpre 
him who has done no wrong 1 ^Then let your action, if you must act at all, confoim 
to this view of the subject. And though you should append a request that he free 
himself from his present relation to slavery, ** if it be practicable" we could not 
absolutely object to it — at least the consequences would not be so serious. This 
would leave him to serve the southern conferences for the next four years, on the 
pound of expediency, and thus relieve the difficulty of which so loud a complaint 
IS made. But, sir, it the abolitionists continue to" reject this plan, by which Imshop 
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Andrew can be no annoyance to them — if they will persist in censuring him by a 
resolution, which the^ wish to be understood as mandatory, however softened the 
tone of expression — ^is it not clear that it is a decided abohtion measure ? And if 
those whom I have designated as our umpires in this case should affiliate wil^ the 
movers of this measure, by supporting their most unreasonable pretentions, do they 
not make the Church, in this act oi administration, at least, a decided aboUtion 
Church f In what other light, sir, can we understand the adoption of the substi- 
tute, or the original resolution, under these circumstances f Will not the decision 
clearly assumey that while the episcopal office is JUled by an individual who holdt 
slaves, under atty circumstances whatever^— ^however justifiable those cireumstancei 
may be in themselves-^tke Church mavniaim therein an unhaUoved connecUon with 
slavery f that should notf and will not^ be tolerated ! 

I feel fully assured, sir, that !• express the deliberate and most solemn conviction 
of every southern man on this floor, in the three statements which I here make >— 

1. The adoption of either the substitute or the original resolution would be in 
the highest degree prescriptive — a most humiliating degradation of the whole 
southern ministry — reckless of the character and feelings of the membership of the 
Church among whom, and the citizens of the states within which, we bve and 
labour; such as mast materially impair our standing and means of usefulness. 
How, sir, can we avoid these results ? You place us in direct connection with 
an abolition Church— a fanaticism at once the grief of the pious, and the scorn of 
the vincked, among whom we live. 

2. That, in the more'southem conferences, submission to such an act of proscription 
wiU put in jeopardy all our missions among the slaves, and, sooner or later, close 
the door of usemlness to a large portion of- the coloured population. For the truth 
of this I more particularly appeal to my esteemed firiend, Dr. Capers, the member 
&om South Carolina. (Dr. Capers assumed the truth of the statement.) Yes, sir, 
no one acquainted with the facts can doubt the truth of the statement. I hope, sir. 
we shall hear from Dr. Capers, iu detail, upon this point. With this view, I will 
not seem to forestall him by any further remarks. I am sure that his statements, 
as the superintendent of these missions, will be entitied to far more credit than any- 
thing I could. say. 

3. That, sooner than submit to- results so fatal to our prospects as an important 
portion of the Church, and our means of usefulness among the coloured people 
especially, a division of our ecclesiastical confederation would become a high and 
solemn duty-— a duty to which we stand pledged by the sacredness of our character 

^ as ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, and our fidelily to the states within which 
we live. This General Confer^aice I am aware, sir, has no authority directiy to 
effect this separation. This subject must go back to the organic bodies we repre- 
sent, and to the people— the membership of the Church — who must be consulted, 
and whose voice must be regarded as an authoritative decision, from which there 
is no appeal. 

Allow me to remark, sir, that we are placed in a &lse position when we are re- 
presented as the friends of disunion. JVb, sir; we a/re the friends of union. We 
Btand on the grand conservative i>latform laid by our Others in the book of Disci- 
pline. As long as you will permit us to occupy this ground, in peace, we are con- 
tented and happy. But aUow me to assure you, that we have no more inheritance 
among you wbsn you shall have driven us from this groilhd. Demolish this plat- 
form, and we are no longer one of you. JBut, sir, we are told the north do not 
desire to dissolve our union. With what degree of favour can we receive this 
assurance ? ^ Shall a man who approaches a powder magazine, vdth a glovring coal 
of fire in his hand, which he vows it is his puipose to cast into it-^smul he tell us 
that he does not intend to produce an explosion !— that he seriously deprecates so 
great a disaster ! If bretlu*en bq governed by the motives which they claim for 
memselves — ^if, as they aay, it is mdispensable to their existence that they get rid 
of Bishop Andrew — ^have wq not a right to claim, as they have the migority in this 
case, that they propose a friendly separation at once ? In this plain state of tiie case, 
why, sir, is it sougnt to drive us to desperate results ? Is it, after all, true, that this 
whole affair is a mere stroke of policy ? When I came to this place I was assured 
that Bishop Andrew •w& to be aoposed ; and that " if the south should go off in a 
pet," they would do it at the sacrifice of their interest in the property of the Church, 
of which it was thought there was no cause for alarm. Why, sir ! can it be seriously 
maintained that a question of dollars and cents shallbe an elemententeiingintothe cal 
eolation whether or not we shall exist at all at the south, as a Church ? How childish ' 
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I win say, however, for the benefit of these fiirthing politioianSy l]iat if it may pie 
our brethren to make an issue with us about a pro rata division of the properly of 
the Church, we are competent to lay an injunction upon every press and book-store 
you have, until the courts of the land shaU determine who are the M. E. Church, 
and which of the adverse parties are entitled to the properly. I am happy, how- 
ever, to learn — and I credit the statement — that the good sense and piety of the 
body will save us from any such results. 

But, sir, I will mention another delusion which seems to have* entered into lli6 
calculations of some. It is supposed, we fear a dissolution of the confederation of 
the states will follow a separation of our ecclesiastical union, and that we shall bs 
involved in a civil war with the north, on account of our slaves ; and hence will 
submit to any measure of proscription, that this conference may dictate. Sir, no- 
thing can be more absurd. Science and religion have advanced too far in parallel 
lines to allow of this result. Science has so multipled the agents of destruction, 
that wars hereafter must prove to be measures little short of extermination on both 
sides. Christian nations cannot fall upon measures of this sort Reli^on, even 
among fanatics, wiU forbid it. Differences must be settled by negotiation. The 
evils to be dreaded in the political world are the tyranny of mtgorities, and the 
desolating footsteps of the lawless mob. Our ecclesiastical nmion, sir, ought to 
exert a happy influence on the political union. Harmonizing as we should do— • 
and, as I hope, we will yet do — our influence would be highly conservative. But, 
sir, it may not surprise you when I say, that things are hastening to that crisis 
amon^ us, when our separation becomes necessary to preserve our political union. 
Yes, sir, southern Methodists, and politicians in and out of the Church, need only 
to know the facts to change their opinions — ^long cherished, perhaps— as to the pre- 
sent conservative character of the Methodist general union. What, sir, are ihe 
&cts ? Is it not true, that, if the abolition excitement, so fatal to the peace and 

Erosperity of the whole country, did not originate among northern Methodists, that it 
as been chiefly cherished by the members and ministers of our Church ? For the 
last twelve years this agitation has been increasing in that section. And this hodj 
(the General Conference J has concentrated, once in every four years, the whole of this 
excitement, and from this point it has diffused itself to agitate and afflict the whole 
country. Thus have a northern faction, by abolition lectures, professedly to operate 
upon the General Conference, been able to multiply their petitions and memorials 
to congress and the diflerent state legislatures. Without the pretext which you have 
afforded them, their efforts had been powerless. But, sir, through this General 
Conference the whole country has felt the blow of an unknown hand. Yes, sir, I 
repeat, you ^re fast losing your conservative character and influence. By years of 
departure from the plain duties which appertain to you as a council of Christian min- 
isters, to discuss and settle the great and perplexing question of American slavery— 
a question which belongs exclusively to our national councils, and one which states- 
men of the greatest distinction touch with a trembling hand — you are rendeting 
yourselves odious to the political union. Andrew's case and Harding's case are 
but incidents in this view of the matter. No, sir, any interference whatever, on 
your part, with this question, is insufierable. The political interests of the country 
forbid it; and will sooner or later demand, that all ecclesiastical bodies, who shall thus 
abuse the design of thejr union, shall be dissolved. If we cannot maintain our union 
upon a more harmonious basis, we cannot safely have it at all. It entered into my 
plan, on this occasion, to show that this whole measure was sustained by a fisdse 
sjpnpathy for the negro race in this country ; that the present and jjrospective con- 
mtion of our country requires, in an eminent degree, tne conservative influence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Yes, sir, that the cause of Christ — the cause of 
human salvation — and its bearing upon the happiness and prosperity of our politi- 
cal • confederation, demand that we husband ojir resources as a Church — that w© 
concentrate our influence upon the one great object of spreading Scripture holiness 
over these lands — the only legitimate object of ecclesiastical legislation. I intended 
to show that any departure from this appropriate field of labour — any interference 
with the vexed question of slavery — ^was fatal to us as a Church — ^fataJ to the cause 
or Christ, and perilous to the liberties of the country. BuJ, sir, I have been so borne 
down by the protracted excitement of this occasion — and withal have already occu 
pied so much of your attention, that I must take my seat, tendering you my thanks 
for the indulgence you have so patiently extended me. 

Mr. Hamhne, having declined to interrupt Dr. Smith while on the floor, now 
asked and obtained leave to explain. 
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Flnt Dr. Smith flays '' ke [Mr. I^&mHne] bronglit you to the conoluflicm that 
Bkhop Andrew had acted impropeity." 

Ans. I did not name Bishop. Andrew or any other bishop. I intended to argae, 
not to accuse ; and if I carried jaa to that conclusion, as he says, whether it was by 
argument or not, it could not have been by confident assertion^ as to Bishop 
Andrew's conduct 

Second. I argued that a bishop may be displaced at the dUcreHon of the confer- 
ence, when in their opinion it becomes *' neceasary** on account of improper cour 
duct, and, I might have said, without' impn^per conduct on his part, so &r as eon- 
tiSiehaional restricH^na are ccmcemed. 

Third. I never said, as brother Smith affinns, that the administrative powers of 
this conference are ** absolute.'* I said they were " gupreme." Absolute means 
**f$at bound." This conference is bound in all its poweiv, whether legislative, 
judicial, Kut executive, by constitutional restrictions. " Supreme " means that 
while acting within its constitutional limits, its decisions are final, and all-con<> 
trolling. 

Fourth. As to my use^of the word legislative, the hypercriticiBm of brother Smith 
would apply to the use of the term judicial with equal force ; for properly the 
conference has neith^ the functions of a legislature nor of a court. I us^ the 
term as it is used eveiy five or ten minutes by all armmd me. And it is amusing 
that brother Smith should have fallen into the very fiwhion for which he reproves 
me. He said if the conference does this " it acts above taw." Now where thera 
is no legislation there can be no law. I commend to him, in turn, the report of 
1828, which has long been femiHar to me, and of which I most cordially approve ; 
yet I presume that he, as well as myself, will continue to use the only convenient' 
terms, legislation and /atp, to distinguish one class of conference powers from 
another. 

Fifth. As to the asserticm that the analogy between bishops and inferior officers 
will not hold, because this conference is not responsible for its action as removing 
officers are; I answer— This conference is responsible to the constitution, ana 
if it wished to bind itself not. to remove a bishop, it could call on the annual con- 
ferences to aid it in assuming a constitutional restriction. Not having done so, 
proves that it intends to hold this power, and execute it when necessary. 

Sixth. As to the abolition address charged on me, the conference may be sur- 
prised to learn, that it was a colonization address ; land was so acceptable that the 
Colonization Society in Zanesville published it in pamphlet form. Moreover, a 
fiiend of mine forwarded a copy, without my knowledge, to Mr. Gurley, of Wash- 
ington City, who noticed it with unmerited commendation in the Afncto Reposi- 
tory, the official organ of the American Colonization Society, and gave extracts of 
it to the public. Surely the brother is too magnanimous to have attempted to coun- 
teract the force of my argument by misrepresenting, and rendering me personally 
odious. As to my exerting my slender influence for evil ends at home, I must sub- 
mit to be judged by my own conference, who will know how to estimate die value 
and the motive of the msinuation. 

» TUESDAY, MAY 28. 

Mr. J. A. Collins, of the Baltimore Conference, who had got possession of the 
floor on Monday, a few minutes previous to adjournment, contintred his address. 
He commenced by speaking of the alarming crisis that had arrived in the history 
of the Church, and said he would give his reasons for coming to the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. He contended that it was the usage of the Church to oppose 
having a slaveholding bishop, and thought the arguments made use of against it were 
most unfortunate. He thought there was no danger of the Church followmg in the 
footsteps of the Papal Cfaurcn, as staited by Mr. Longstreet. 

Mr. Longstreet explained. 

Mr Collins had no doubt the brother was right — ^there was no danger; it wa» 
quite the other way-^^-all the operations tended to pare off the power of the bishops 
It was also said that by passing this resolution, the punishment inflicted upon Uie 
bishop was greater than that ii^icted upon the members. This not being correct, 
it should have no weight or influence. The main stress in all this argunient was 
laid upon the compromise act. He denied them this ground in to^o— there was no 
such compromise m the constitution. What was a ccmstitution f It contained the 
fundamental principles <^ the law, and if this be not in the ccmstitution, and they 
find it elsewnere, me oonstaftution hnd been violated. But he denied that this wte 

10 
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a comp^mise, according to the meaning of the word, and illiistrated hk poaitioa 
by that compromise of the government, allowing the slave population to be repr^ 
Mouted in Congress. In the case of the General Conference there were no two 
contracting parties ; they were all on one side. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
never compromised her opinion upon slavery — she was always opposed to it. He 
qted a part of the Disciplme, not read by the last speaker, and contended that th 
doctrine bad no solid basis. Mr. Longstreet had argued as though slavery were 
an integral portion of the Church, and called upon them to stop-Hbut this was not 
the fact. Methodism was always opposed to slaveiy, and all the rules passed were 
out of kindness and not from coercion, as had been argued. She liad always held 
slavery to be a great evil, and only tolerated it where it existed by circumstances 
over which they could have no controL If by compromise they meant that the 
law intended to secure* to those holding slaves, when the state will not permit 
their freedom, their full ministerial right, he admitted it ; no one, he thought, would 
deny it. 

Ho deprecated the character of some of the memorials presented to the confer- 
ence, reflecting -on southern brethren ; he never intended to do so in the Harding 
case, for he held his southern brethren in the highest respect, and considered them 
the mostuse^il ministers in the Church. He could not help noticing the Baltimore 
Conference in this discussion. They had been held up to scorn by the public press 
in the south and elsewhere, and they wished to set themselves right. They were 
justified for their conduct in the Harding case, he contended, by the Discipline — 
mey did no more than others had done ; but the Baltimore delegation could not be 
forgiven, and he could not understand why, unless because their ccmduct in that 
affair was a severe reproach to some others on that floor. The sneaker then pro- 
ceeded to explain the grounds upon which he intended to act on tnis question, and' 
flrst — that the bishop must have been aware when he was elected tnat a slave- 
holder could not be elected a bishop, and by becoming connected with slavery 
subsequently, did he not commit an improper act ? If he understood it, Dr. Capen 
declined the nomination because he was a slaveholder. 

Dr. Capers remarked that he was sony his name was so frequently mentianedy 
in connection with what must be to him a delicate matter. 

Mr. Collins argued, secondly, that by becoming connected with slavery, the 
bishop had ofFended a portion of the brethren in the ministry and membership,.and 
the Discipline required that a bishop should be blameless. He denied that the 
action in this matter was the result of any recent excitement ; such an assertion 
was not justified by the circumstances of the case. This feeling had always been 
in the Methodist Church. He further contended that by this act their councils had 
been distracted, confusion and discord introduced, and me Church rent and broken 
to its very foundation : any act producing these results must be considered improper. 
He also argued that if the bishop vmained, it would take away one of their funda- 
mental features, and destroy the itinerant character of the superintendency — ^that 
in the western and south-western conferences he must move alone, and therefore 
he had made himself unavailable. It was but justice to the bishop to say» that he 
was prepared to resign when he found himself in that difficulty. 

Bishop Andrew said, that when he arrived at Baltimore he heard a rumour of the 
intention of the conference ; and when he arrived at New-York he learned diat the 
edict was confirmed, that he must resign, or be deposed. He never thought the 
subject would become one of grave discussion. If he had offended the Discipline 
he was willing to resign, if by doing so he could remove their difficulties. He 
had no fondness for the episcopacy, particularly now, in the form in which it had 
been held up to that conference — and he pitied the man who could remain in it, or 
accept it at their hands. If he could secure the peace of the Church by resigning, > 
he would gladly do it. . He had remarked that morning, in an editorial by Dr. 
Bond, that it was said it all rested upon him ; he was to be made the scape-goat, 
and the destruction of the Church was to be laid upon him. God knew it was not 
so. If his resignation was necessary to secure the peace of the Church, he would 
at once make it, and return home, labour as he had done amon^ the slaves, and strive 
to save those upon whom their pretended friends were inflictmg suffering and ruin. 

Mr. Collins continued. He believed every word of it ; he loved and honoured 
the man more than any other on the bench, and he was only desirous of expressing 
to the conference and to tihe people his reasons for giving the painful vote he felt 
oKnmpelled to give in this case. He then proceeded to arsue tne authori^ of the 
Qonferenoe to take action— -that if there were no specifii^t Uw, the conference had 
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power to remove the officer it makes. If the General Conference was in error upon 
this point, it had been misled by high authority. His own private judgment would 
have led him to a different conclusion than that the superintendents were mere 
officers of that conference. He had been taught to invest them with higher fdnc^ 
tions. (The speaker here read extracts from Bishop Hedding on Methodist Dis* 
cipline, pp. 8, 10, and 12, and also from Emory's Defence of Methodism, pp. 110, 
132, confirmatory of the view to which he had adverted.) These authorities, he 
said, settled that point. According to them a bishop was but an officer of that Gen- 
eral Conference. A high officer, he admitted--*-one whose very presence ought to 
inspire respect, and of whom they ought never to speak lightly ; but still, after all, 
simply an officer of the General Conference. Thus, if mere were no law, the 
General Conference is itself the law and the constitution in the premises. There 
was this difference between the constitution of the Methodist Conference and that 
of the United States. In the latter, all power not granted in that instrument was 
reserved to the .states respectively, while in the former whatever was not granted 
was withheld. The constitution of the Church, however, required that its super- 
intendency be itinerfllit. This was secured by the word " general ;" and if a 
bishop threw aroxmd himself circumstances that prevented his becoming ** gener- 
ally*' acceptable, could he Mfil the office in the sense intended by the constitution 7-— 
a sense confirmed by the language of the Discipline when it described the specific 
dutiesof a superintendent, viz. , that ^' he travel urough the whole connection." But, 
again, he would call their attention to the phraseolagy of the rule of Discipline 
applicable expressly to the bishop, to be found on page 27^ ** To whom shaB tf 
bi^op be answerable for his conduct ? "^that is, for his conduct as a bishop. Ansioer^. 
" To the Greneral Conference, who shall have power to expel," &c; Now, if they 
could expel, surely they could depose, inasmuch as the greater always included th« 
less* 

The gentleman said he repretented only the feelings of the Baltimore Conference 
upon this question. He endorsed no such sentiment as that a slaveholder is neces- 
sarily a sinner — ^nor did he endorse the doctrine of general emancipation, for it 
would be the greatest evil that could happen to the slave. The best thing for the 
Church was to leave this question alone. A harsh note had been soxmded on that 
floor--'' disunion"-«-he comd not listen to it with complacen^, nor could he view 
the secession of the south, if it must come to that, with indifference, for it would 
not end in the south. The whole Church would be made a scene of strife and 
controversy, brother rising against brother, and father against son. Must income 
to that ? Were they met for the last time ? Must they see the dismemberment of 
that beautiful system which had been watered with their tears ? They should 
pause — ^for whenever it came, the death-knell of glorious Methodism would be 
sounded* He did not want to see such an issue — was there no ground of com- 
promise ? He knew a ground upon which he dbuld meet the south, and if he sacri- 
ficed everything he was willing to do it. • He then submitted a preamble and reaoh 
lutions as follows :— 

" Whereas, the Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has become connected with slavery by mamage and otherwisil'} 
and whereas, a large portion of our ministry and membership in many of the annual 
conferences are known to have been always opposed to the election of a slavehold 
ins bishop, believing that such an event is m contravention of the Discipline, 
which contemplates me episcM)acy as an ' itinerant general superintendency,' and 
calculated also to strengthen the bonds of slavery ; and whereas, the peace and 
unity of the Church in the noiHslavehcMing conferences will be liable to serion^ 
interruption from the connection of Bishop Andrew with slavery^ without some 
definite action of the General Conference m relation to it ; therefore, 

** 1. Resolved, Thdt the members of this General Conference are constrained to 
express their profound- regret, that Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the gisneral supers 
intendents, has become connected with slavery, in view of the fiu;t, that while thus 
circumstanced he cannot perform tho duties of his office acceptably to a large por 
tion of the ministers, and members of our Church. 

" 2. Resolved, Tllat^ishop Andrew be, and he hereby is, affectionately and earn- 
estly requested to tak6 the necessary measures to free himself from connection with 
slavery at the earliest period practicable within the ensuing four years. 

** 3. Resolved, That all the matter pertaining to the appeal of Rev. Silas Com- 
fort, tried at the session of the General ConSrence in 1840| be erased from the 
jownal." / . . . 
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Bkbop Aaidrew then rose, evidently kboaring; nnder powerfiil emotkn, uad bpckt» 
as follows : 

Mr. President^—- 1 have beMi an trial now for a week, and fef4 desirons that ft 
should come to a close For a week I have been compelled tc josten to discossions 
of which I hare been the subject, and I must hare been more than man, or leas 
than man, not to have felt Sir, I haye feh and felt deeply. I am not offended 
with aznr man. The mogt uf those who hare spoken against me, have treated me 
respectnilly, and have been as mild as I had any right to expect. I cherish no 
unkind feelm^ toward any. I do not quairel with my abolition brethren, though 
I believe their opinione to be erroneous and mischievous. Yet so long as they 
conduct themselves courteously toward me, I have no quarrel with theoL It n 
due that some remarks should be made by me, before the conference come to a 
conclusion upon the question,' which I hope will be speedily done, for I think a 
week is long enough for a man to be shot at, ami^ it is time Uie discussioa dbodld 
terminate. • 

As there has been fi:«qumit reference to the circumstances of my election to iSbe- 
^iscopal office, it is perhaps proper that I give a brief histfty of that matter. A 
mend of mine (brother Hodges) now with God, asked me to permit myself to be 
put in nomination for that office. I objected — the office had no charms for me. I 
was iwith a conference that I loved, and that loved me. What was I to gain to be 
separated from a happy home— 'fitMn a wife and children whom I loved more than 
I aid my own life 1 But my friend urged me ; he said my election would, he 
believed, tend to promote the peace d me Church, and that he believed it would 
be especially important to the prosperity o{ Methodism at the south. Finally I 
consented, with the hope of failure ; but I was nominated and elected. I was 
Qever asked if I was a slaveholder — ^no man asked me what were my principles on 
the subject — ^no one dared to ask of me a pledge in this matter, or it would hswe 
been met as it deserved. Only one man, brother Winans, spoke to me on the sub- 
ject: he said he could not vote for me because he believed I was nominated 
under the impression that I was not a slaveholder. I told him I had not sought 
the nomination, nor did I desire the office, and that my opinions on &e propriety 
of making noi^aveholding a test of qualification for the office of bishop were 
entirely in unison with his own. Sir, I do not believe in this matter of secret will 
as a rule of action, either in the revelations of the Bible, or in the prescriptioDS of 
the book of Discipline. I believe in the revealed will of Grod, and in the written 
law of the Church as contained in the book of Discipline. I took office upon the 
broad*platfonn of that book, and I believe my case is covered by it. It was known 
that I was to reside at the south ; I was elected in view of that very thing, as it was 
judffed important to the best interests of the Church that one of the bishops should 
reside in that section of the work, and it was judged I could be more usenil there 
than elsewhere. Well, what was I to do then 1 I was located in a country where 
free persons could not be obtained for hire, and I could not do the work of the 
fomily — ^my wife could not do it — what was I to do ? I was compelled to hire 
daves, and pay their masters for their hire ; but I had to change them every ^ar — 
they were bad servants, for they had no interest in me or mine— and I beheve it 
would have been less sin before God to have bought a servant who would have 
taken an interest in me and I in him : but I did not do so. At length, however, 
I came into llie possession of slaves ; and I am a slaveholder, (as f have already 
explained to the conference,) and I cannot help myself. It is known that I hav« 
Winded through deep sori*ows at the south during the last four years ; I have burred 
the wife of my ^routh and the mother of my cluldren, who left me vrith a family 
of motherless children, who needed a friend and a mother. I sought another : (and 
vrith this the conference has nothing to do :) I found one, who, I believed would 
make me a good wife, and a good mother for my children. I had known her lonsr 
— ^my children knew and loved her. I sought to make my home a happy one— ana 
I have done so. Sir, I have no apology to make. It has been said, I aid this thing 
voluntarily, and with my eyes open. I did so deliberately and in the fear of God 
— and God has blessed our union. I might have avoided this difficulty by resorting 
tp a trick-^by making over these slaves to my wife before marriage, or by doing 
as a friend who has taken ground in fevour of the resolution before you suggested : 
" Why,"- said he, "did you not let your wife make over these negroes to her 
ohildren, securing to herself an annuity from them ? " Sir, my conscience would not 
aUow me to do this thing. If I had done so, and those negroes had passed into the 
hands of those who would have treated them unkindly, I should have been unhappy* 
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Strange as it may seem to brethren, I i«h a slaveholder for conscience' sake. I 
have no doubt that mr wife would, without a moment's hesitation, consent to the 
manumiBsion of those slaves, if I thought proper to do it. I know she would unheB^- 
tatihgly consent to any arrangement i might deem it proper to make on the sub- 
ject. But how am I to free them 7 Some of them are old, too old to work to sup- 
port themselves, and are only an expense to me ; and some of them are litUe 
children : where shall I send these, and who will provide lor them 7 But, peiw 
haps, I shall be permitted to keep these ; but, then, if the others go^ how shall I 
provide for these helpless ones? and as to the others, to what free state shall I 
send them ? and what would be th^ condition 1 Besides, many of them would 
not go— they love their mistress, and could not be induced, under any circum^tancesi 
to leave her. Sir, an aged and respectable minister said to me several years ago, 
when I had stated just such a case to him, and askfed him what he would do,^—- 
'* I would set them free," said he, ** Vd wash my hands of them, and if they went 
to Ae devil, I*d be clear of them." Sir, into such views of r^igion or philanthn^y 
my soul cannot enter. . I believe the providence of Grod has thrown these creatures 
into my hands, and holds me responsible for their pro|)er treatment. I have 
secured them to my vinife b^ deed of trust since our mamage. The airangemesft 
was only in accoraanoe with an understanding ezisldng previous to marriage. 
These servants were hers — she had inherited them frvm her former husband'a 
estate-— they had been her only source of support during her widowhood, and 
would still be her only dependanoe if it should please €od to remove me from her. 
I have nothing to leave^her. I have given my life to the Church from the days c^ 
my youth, (and I am now fifty,) and although, as I have previously remarked, ahe 
would consent to any arrangement I might make, yet I cannot consent to take 
advantage' of her affection for me to induce her to do what would injure her widk* 
out at aU benefiting the slaves. 

Sir, I did not for a moment believe that this body of grave and reverend mi]ki»> 
teacB would make this a subjedt of serious discussion. I mought it likely that there 
might be some warm ultra brethren here who would take some exceptfon to mj 
contse, and on that account I did not'make the deed of trust before marriage, lout 
some should suppote I designed to dodge the responsibility^ of the case. Those 
who know me must know mat I could not be governed by the mere matter of 
dollars and cents. What can I do? I have no confession to make — ^I intend td 
make none. I stand upon the broad ground of the Discipline on which I took 
office, and if I have done wrong, put me -out. The editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate has prejudged this case. He makes me the-scape coat of all the diffi(iultiet 
which abolition excitement has gotten up at Ihe norm. I am the only one to 
blame, in his opinion, should mischief grow out of this case. But I repeat, if I 
have sinned against the Discipline, I refuse not to die. I have spent my life for 
the benefit of the slaves. When I was but a boy, I taught a Sunday-school for 
slaves, in which I taught a number of them to read ; and from that period till Uut 
day I have devoted my energies- to the promotion of their happiness and salvatfoni 
with all my influence in private, in public, with my tongue, with my pen, I have assi* 
dnouslyendeavoured to promote their present and etimal happiness. And am I 
to be sacrific€$d by those who have done little or nothing for them ? It is said, 1 
have rendered myself unacceptable to our people. I doubt this: I have iust 
returned from Fhfladelphia, where they knew me to be a slaveholder ; yet they 
flocked to hear ioae, and the presence oi Grod was with us ; we had a good, warm^ 
old-&shioned meeting. I may be unacceptable in New-York, yet from the expet 
rience I have had, I doubt even that. To whom am I unacceptable 7 Not to the 
people of the south — ^neither mastek:* nor slaves. Has my oonneotion vrith slaves 
rendered me less acceptable to the coloured people of the south— ^e very people 
for whom all this professed sympathy is felt? Does the fact that I am a ^ve- 
faolder make me less acceptable among them ? Let those who have laboured long 
among th^m answer the question. Sir, I venture to say, that in Carolina or Geor- 
^a I could to-day get more votes for the office of bishop from the coloured people, 
than any supporter of this resolution, let him avow himself an emancipator as openly 
as he pleases. Te the coloured people of the south there, and to their ownera^— 
to the entire membership of the slavebolding conferences, I would not be unaccep- 
table — but, perhaps, ihey are no part of ** our people ;" in short, sir, I brieve that 
I should not be unacceptable to one half of the connection-^ut on this question I 
have nothing to say. Should the conference tlmik proper to pass me,- there is 
pidiity of ground where I cart laboor acoeptahly t&d usefrdly. The daVehokUng 
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douftprences will present a field sufficiently large for me, should I liye to the age 
of Methuselah, and the bishops, in arransing the work, will certainly have discrop 
tion enough not to send me where I womd not be received; nor would I obtrude 
myself upon any conference, or lay my hands upon the head of any brother who 
would feel himsdf contaminated by the touch. However, <m this subject I have 
nothing to say. The conference can take its course ; but I protest agamst the pro- 
posed action as a violation of the laws of the Discipline, and an invasion of the 
rights secured to me by that book. Yet let the con&rence take the ste^ they 
contemplate ; I enter no plea for mercy — I make no appeal for sympathy ; mdee<^ 
I love those who sympathize with me, but I do not wrant it now. I wish you to 
act cool}y and deliberately, and in the fear of Grod ; but I would rather that the con* 
ference would change the issue, and make the resolution to depose the bishop, and 
take the question at once, fer I am tired of it. The country is becoming agitated 
upon the subject, and I hope the conference will act forthwith on the resolution. 

Mr. Finley said, — Mr. President, I arise vdth some trepidation, and think I should 
not speak at all if I were not placed in the situation I am, as the mover of the sub- 
stitute on your, table. When I proposed it, it was with the purest motives, I am 
9are, and believing it would be -more acceptable thanjthe original resolution. In- 
framing that substitute, I thought I took ground on the^constitution of our Churchi 
9nd 1 am sure I have expressed nothing in the preamble but what are the acknow* 
ledged facts in the case. The resolution is only to express the sense of the Gen^ml 
Conference in reference to the facts as they exist, in connection with the sitoatioii. 
in which these circumstances have placed Uie superintendent. 

Now, sir, in regard to the groimd taken, this General Conference is reslxicted 
asidnst doins anything which will destroy our itinerant general superiutend^icy. 
Tnis principle must 1^ conceded. That Bishop Andrew has become connected 
with the great evil of slavery, he himself has declared on this floor, and says he is 
a slaveholder. This fact wiU not be denied ; and that this connecticm with slavery 
has drawn after it circumstances that will embarrass his exercising the office of an 
itinerant general superintendent, if not in some places entirely prevent it. I ask 
any man on this floor to deny these things. Now, sir, are not all the facts true, and 
true to the life ? Hence, the question follows. Will this General Conference permit 
one of its vital and constitutional principles to be broken down and trampledunder 
foot, because one of her general officers has seen fit to involve himself in circum- 
stances which wiU tranmiel that office in more.than half of all the field of his labour ? 
Now, sir, I take my stand here this day to expose, to my utmost, the violation of so 
sacred a principle. Was Bishop Andrew involved in these circumstances when he 
was elected to that office ? JVb, tir : no man here will say he was. And could he 
have been elected to that office if he had been ? JVb, tir: no man here will assert 
that he could. He was chosen with the declaration of southern men that he was 
not then, and never had been, connected with the evil of slavery ; and we had rea- 
son to believe he never would be, or he could not have been chosen to that office. 
Well now, sir, what is the state of the case 7 He has become a slaveholder. ^ I ask 
you, sir, whose fault i^ this ? It is his own voluntary act, in view of all the circum^ 
stances. This voluntary act has thrown this great biody of ministers, and the whole 
Church, into this tremendous state of agitation, of which he could now relieve us, if 
he would, by his resignation 

But, sir, what does this resolution request of him f The mildest and most mode- 
rate thing the case is capable of, without giving up the whole principle, viz., " that 
it -is the sense of this General Conference that he desist from the exercise of his 
office until these impediments be removed." This resolution was modified to the 
most easy requirement it could be to meet the feeling of southern brethren, and to 
cover the principle, and from tins ground I will not be moved. No, sir ; on this 
^und vmi I stand imtil I die. There are two great principles to be deterpnined 
m this resolution which have not been decided in the Methodist Epis<;opal Church. 
One is this : Has the General Conft^rence a right, or has it the power, to. remove 
from office one, or Ml of the hishojps, if they, under any circumstances, become dis- 
qualified to carry out the great prmciples of our idnet^nt general superintendency t 
The second is : Will the Methodist Cnurch admit the great evil of slavery into toe 
itinerant general superintendency ? Now, sir, they never have done it ; and if there 
should be one elected at this conference, he will not be a dtweholder. But I can- 
not, for my life, perceive the difference between continuing one of them in that 
office <Prho has seen proper to connect himself with, it, and votms direcdy to put one 
into it tvho'hcdds slaves. It is the same principle. It will violate the constitotod 
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law. It wiU injure, if not totallj destroy, this vital organ of our itineranc^r. This 
office requires work, sir, and hard work; and I care not what it is that would 
obstruct or interdict the circulation of thi» vital blood of Our itinerancy^— that band- 
age ought to be cut. There are many other circumstances which may trammel its 
operations. Sickness, old age, or an aliena^on of mind, would completely disqua- 
my men from ^e exercise of this office. I do not believe the doctrine, once a 
bishop always a bishop. I hold it as the doctrine of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, that no man is to hold thiLt office only so long as he is fullj able to carry 
out its principles of general superintendency. I never shall forget, m 1836, on the 
General Conference floor at Cincinnati, that beloved man of G}od, the much lamented 
Bishop Roberts, who rose and tendered the resignation of the office of bishop ; and 
what were his reasons ? The first, sir, was, that his declining jew^ and strengtli 
would not admit of his carrying out to the full extent this great principle of Method- 
ism ; the second was, that he was conscious that his mental powers were on the 
decline, and h< wished to resign while he was sensible of this fact, lest he might 
arrive at some ftiture point when he would not be so sensible of this, and thus injure 
the Church. Now, sir, here was a man that loved the Church and the great vital 
principle of itinerant general superintendency much more than he loved the office 
of bishop. I pray to God this office may always be filled with such men! But, 
sir, I thmk tlus principle u fully conceded, that this conference has the power. 
Then, sir, in passmg this resolution, let us not be charged with acting out of our 
constitutional powers. 

But, sir, it is plead here, in the case of Bishop Andrew, that the conservativeness 
of the Discipline fully covers his case. Now I wish to meet this argument It has 
been reiterated again and again that the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is conservative toward slavery. This assumption I Inost positively and 
emphatically deny. Methodism and the Methodist Discipline have always been, 
and are now, and I hope will be while the world stands, belligerent toward slavery, 
and have branded it in the forehead, so that all the world may see it 09 a great evil. 
Now, sir, how a grave body of ministers of tho Methodist Episcopal Cburch can 
hold that this great moral evil can be justified and sanctified by the Methodist Dis- 
cipline, is a strange paradox to me. Any man who can say it is right for him to 
hold his fellow-bemg in bondage, and buy and sell him at pleasure, put him under 
an overseer, and drive, vhip, and half starve him, and that this is connived at by 
the Methodist Church, I think must have a queer view of the Church and her Dis- 
c^Hne. I now say, in my place, before God, that whenever the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church shall sanction this doctrine, as much as I love her, I wiU leave it and. 
seek another community. Now I say again, there is not one item in the Discipline 
of the Methodiit Episcopal Church that has any conservative principle toward 
slavery as a great moral evil ; yet I will say, sir, it has some conservativeness to- 
ward ber ministers and members, who, through necessity, are connected witii it, 
and cannot help themselves, and this conservativeness is clearly defined. Yes, sir, 
I repeat, clearij defined, so that none may be mistaken on this subject. And what 
is tms conservativeness ? It is this : when the master cannot set his slave free and 
that slave enjoy his freedom ; when it is beyond the power of the master to 6cee his 
dave, or that slave to eigoy his freedom, slavery is fixed on the absolute necessity ' 
of the case ; and if there be any such case, it could not and should not be called a 
nn. But I hold that this conservativeness goes not one step further to extenuate any 
man from crime ; as a slaveholder, it is the necessity of the case that saves him icom 
crime. ^Hovf, sir, on this platform I stand before God, and on this I am not afraid 
to die and go to his jud^ent By the southern men I am taunted with being an 
abolitionist. So I am, sk", in the Methodist sense of that word; but none can say 
tiiat I am a radico-alx^tioiiist. I throw back the assertion with perfect contempt 
By those rabid abolitionists I am called a pro-slavery man, and I treat this with the 
same disregard. I am a Methodist.' I stand on the ground that my fathers in 
Methodism torfc, tho great Wesley, Coke, Asbury, M'Kendree, and the venerable 
men of the old western conferences, the Youngs, Laken, Collins, Burk, Parker, 
▲xley. Sale, and others,' and from this ground I vnll not move. I stand here as the 
representative of one of the largest annual conferences. My brethren have confided 
to my cotteagaes and myself tho ^reat principles of our Methodist conlederacy and 
the interests of the Methodise £piso(^fd Church. Now, sir, if I would compromit 
these great principles, and return home to meet the x>oople and preachers of my 
own conferences—than whom I believe* there are not a purer and more Hbnour^le or 
^Toted set of tuinisten in the world—-! would deserve to be branded with the nam^ 
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of Judaa on my forehead. But, or, it shall never be said of Jaznes B. Fioleyy nor cast 
up |o my children or gcandchildren, Your ancestor was a traitor to the lugh trust 
confided to him by his brethren in the minisdy and membendiip. 

Before I close this qpeech, I must answer some things which have been stated on 
this floor. The first is this : that, m the in&nt state of Methodism, the slaves could 
be set free in eveij state of the Union; but whenever the Methodist Church begaa 
to ta^e action agamst slaveholding, the states began to make laws to contravoie 
their fireedom. Now, sir, I ask, what was it that first moved the Church to this 
course ? The Chuxx^h always considered it a great evil, and had some hope that the 
preaching of the Grospel would eventually effect much toward its destruction. 
Then the preachers were fi*ee from slavery themselves; then they could, and did, 
preach against it, and the cause of the poor slave was taking da^ root in the public 
mind. Then preachers began to connect themselves with this great evil, and the 
other preachers thought it was time to do something to prevent it, believing that 
the connecting of slavery with the ministry would nvet the chains of slavery the 
tighter ; while, if the ministry was kept free from it, their example and teachingi 
would be a great means of bnn^g it to an end. In taking this ground, some <m 
the states passed acts to fine nunisters for preaching against it — ^I have a witneaa 
there before me, my old friend brother Cartwright, who, with our worthy fiftthera, 
fought against this aceaX evil. I recollect my worthy old fi-iend. Rev. David Youn^ 
who, in the days of his youth, and for his eminent talenta, and fearless course im 
defence of the institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bond, in former days, called the western war-horse, he, sir, was fined for preach- 
ing against this great evil ; and Methodist preachers used to preach against it, and 
many of these vexy slaveholders would take and feed us. This^ sir, is the true state 
of the case- 
Now, sir, to answer a few more thrngs that have been urged, and I am done. It 
has been argued that they hold slaves out of charity to them. Sir, I am at a great 
loss to know what sort of charity this is, to hold a fellow-creature in bondage, and 
make him work hard all his life, and appropriate all his labour to the master's use, 
for charity to the poor slave ; to buy and sell him as we do animals, is a queer char 
rity to me, just such as I pray to God may never be exercised toward me. Again, 
it IS said we treat them as we do our chiklren. Now, sir, I ask, do those brethrea 
teach their children that it is better to be slaves than freemen 7 Do they put their 
children into the field and set overseers over them ? Do they dotfae and feed these 
' slaves as they do their own children ? Do they teach thera to read the Bible, and 
qualify them to be usefrd citizens ? I leave all these answers for others. 

I never will agree that slavery shall be connected in any way with episcopacy, 
nor anywhere else only by necessity. I must state again, that fix>m this principle 
I never will be removed. If I fall alone, it shall be at my post, and I am sure 1 
shall have the blessing of my constituents ; and it will be said by them, vrith yefr 
few exceptions. He was worthy of the trust committed to him. I will be greetad, 
when this great question is decided, let it go which way it may, by those of ike 
membership and ministry in my own country. . Now, that my opponents may not 
have it to say that I was obstinate and unyielding, I will say, that if anything can 
he proposed that will harmonize this matter without comixromising the principle, 
I will go for it ; but I never vdll compromise the principle— brethren who know 
me, know I wiU not. I, too, am a southerner by birth. My parents were slaye- 
holders ; but, at an early day, they were so convmced of the evil of slavery, and d 
the banefid influence it must have on their children, that my &ther at once Sceed 
himself and his children, of this curse. After having raised a crop of com on the 
Scioto, then the northwestern territory, he committed to me, then only fifteen years 
old, aU his slaves, for which he was offered six thousand dollars, and I moved them 
to that place, and there we dug troughs, pounded hommony, killed racoons, oposr 
sums, deer, and bears, and then they were left to manage for themselves. So, sir, 
you see if others have been in swamps, I have been too ; if others have fed on 
racoons, I too have, and am not a whit behind any of you in this matter. Having 
thus expressed my position fearlessly, but I trust with no bad feeling toward aaf 
brother, on the ground which I believe the Church has always occupied, I take mj 
seat, and shall wait the issue with as much composure and prayer as I am cupable at 
Mr. Sehon said, — In as subdued a manner, and vrith a heart as deeply affidotedes 
the importance of the occasion demands, do I approach this subject. Especially so, 
in view of the very interesting, and, to your speaker, satisfiictory remarks of iSkm 
venerable speaker (Bishop Andrew) who has just taken his seat, It has not been 
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£or waQt of a deep and heartfelt interest in the issue of the very important question 
now before the conference that I have not before spoken. No, sir ; but as a young 
man, and for the first time a member of the Greneral Conference, I have waited 
patiently to hear the arguments and views of older and more experienced brethren 
Hence I properly appreciated both the source, temper, and spuit of the kind sug* 
gestion made by our worthy superintendent. Bishop Soule^ in the commencement 
of tlie discussion on this subject. Now, after the lapse of many days, and when 
much has been said on both sides, I feel it my imperative duty to state the reasons 
which will govern me in the vote I am about to give. And here let me say, sir, 
that I may npt be misunderstood — ^in the very commencement of my remarks — ^that I 
am opposed to the substitute now imder consideration ; yea, to the original pream* 
ble and resolution altogether. It is true, in the commencement of the session, and 
before any action in the conference on the case, I had been in fiivour (^ the resignar 
tion of Bishop Andrew ; had so expressed myself in convention of the delegates 
from the non-slaveholding states, and privately to my friends. But since the letter 
of the bishop has been laid before the conference, and from the first introduction 
of the substitute, I have thought a, forcible resignation, such as I view that asked in 
this resolution, should not be pressed upon him. If a plan of conciliation can bto 
proposed — ^milder measures named — ^by which a compromise in this case can be 
effected, I shall most heartily come to their support. But when we are told, to 
comply with the re(][uest in this resolution would be impracticable, even if the 
slaves were legally his own, and unjust and wrong toward his wife and her child- 
ren } and again, by speakers on both sides, that the passage of the resolution would 
undoubtedly iigure the Church in the south, if not prove her dismemberment — why 
should we press it? On thi» subject I am peculiarly and delicately situated. My 
own a^ed and venerable father is a slaveholder. I myself was bom and reared in 
Virgima, "amid the institutions of slavery ; but at an early period in my ministry I 
was transferred to a free state, (Ohio,) where I have since held my residence, and 
where I virish to live and die. Yet coming, as I do, from a non-slaveholding state, 
for good and valid reasons to myself, I am opposed to the proposed measure. I 
have said that much evil would be the result of the passage of this substitute — evil 
both to the white and slave population of the south. It would be looked upon at 
extra-judicial action by us— as a departure from the uniform course of the Church 
heretofore on the exciting subject of slavery. Why has the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church continued so long? Why has she been pointed at as a model for 
omer churches in legislation upon this subject ? Because, by her action, she has 
never interfered with the civil mstitutions and regulations of any section of our com* 
mon country. Ever pronouncing slavery an evil, yet, when the laws make eman- 
cipation impractioable, making provision for the protection of the membership and 
official standing of the slaveholder. It is upon ground like this I stand, not, as I 
may be charg^, front a sudden conversion to sotUhem principles. No, sir ; I am 
governed by doctrines which I have maintained from my first entrance into the 
ministry unto the present hour; doctrines such as I publicly assented to in the 
report of the Ohio Conference in 1835 — such as I have expressed in letters vmtten 
by me from the south in the v^rinter of 1841 and 1842, and which were so grossly 
perverted in the ** Watchman." For these opinions, thus expressed, ultra aboli- 
tionism has made war upon me, and even, in one or two inatances, pulpits haym 
been closed against me. Yetf notwithstanding all this, I am no friend to slaverer, 
and practically became an abolitionist, proving my fiddi by my works, by emanci- 
patiug perhaps as many slaves as any brother upon the floor of the conference. 
But I now have my serious doubts, although I acted from principles of justice and 
humanity in giving them their freedom, wnetber I have truly improved their con- 
dition. A gentleman from Ohio, now in the city, has just informed me that tliey 
are now dependant upon the kind charities of the community in which they lived, 
the husband and father having basely fled and left them helpless and in want, h» 
never before having been bound to support them. 

Let us again, for a moment, look at what is proposed in the resolution now 
before the conference. It is virtually the removal of Bishop Andrew from the 
episcopacy. Now, sir, as to the authority of this General Conference to remove or 
expel a bishop, I have never for a single moment doubted ; nor do I now remember to 
oBve heard it doubted on the floor of this conference. But is this to be done in the 
informal manner now proposed in this substitute ? Is this a trial ? Have the 
charges and specifications been spread before the conference ? Has the evidence 
been adduced T No, sir; no such thing is pretended. If we are to depose a 
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bishop, let us have an open, fair, and fall trial, that whether the object be gained 
or not, we, as a conference, at least, may stand acquitted before the bar of onr 
common country from having acted in a manner which may bo pronounced uxgust 
and illegal. If upon such cnarge, improper conduct can be proved upon the bishop, 
I will for one faithfully and impartiall^r perform my duty. But shall we, upon a 
mere question of expediency, proceed in this summair manner to depose abshop T 
Why, sir, well may we pause in view of the dreadfiil and fearftd consequences 
which must ensue, when, sir — I dread too, with others, to pronounce a word 
which grates harshly upon my ear, and deeply pains my heart^the division of our 
beloved Church must be the inevitable result. And why do brethren demand 
this ? What is the plea for this etipediency ? Because, say they. Bishop Andrew 
has rendered himself unacceptable to a large portion of the Church. Whence, sir, 
and how do we know this fact ? Have we been instructed on this subject ? Have 
we been directed as to the course we should pursue ? No. Let us, then, rather 
hear from the Church, the whole Church, their opinions upon this important sub- 
ject. I will venture, however, here in m^ place to say, that in Cincinnati, in Phila- 
delphia, in New-York, in New-Jersey, and in other non-slaveholding sections of our 
cbuntiy, where all the circumstances and facts in this case are made known. 
Bishop Andrew would be greeted, as he ever has been, v^th a most warm and 
hearty reception, and listened to with gratified and delighted interest. I know that 
I occupy in these remarks highly-responsible ground, but from the most honest 
convictions of my mind these opinions are expressed. Once more : I am opposed 
to the expediency plead for, because the passage of this resolution will most effect- 
ually close the door, the now open door of Grospel privileffes, to the poor slave him- 
sdf. In view, then, of these results, let me beseecn brethren to pause, before, by 
their vote, the south shall be severed, and these disastrous consequences come upon 
us. I am bound to that south by the strongest possible ties ; the graves of my 
ancestry are there, it is the land of brave men, who lived and died tor our coun- 
try's liberty. But I give way to others who I see are waiting, and more able to 
do justice to the subject, by thanking you for your attention, and saying, with a 
purity of puipose and conscious integrity of som, I am willing to meet my people 
while I stand acquitted at the bar of my own conscience, and vdll, I firmly believe, 
stand ac(juitted before the great tribunal of heaven at the last day. 

Dr. Wmans followed. Although quite unprepared, fatigued with labour, and id 
feeble health, he felt it an imperative dut^ to make a few remarks. The confer- 
ence had a guaranty in his previous practice that he would not detain them long, 
and he would earnestly beg their attention while he should present a correct view 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Discipline applicable to the present case. He 
would call attention to the speech of brother Hamline, of the Ohio Conference, 
particularly the third proposition, regarding the administrative powers of Ae Cren- 
eral Conference. He would not dispute v^dth the brother 'eimer with regard to 
the legislative powers of the General Conference, or on the point that the General 
Conference is the supreme authority of the Methodist Church. He would concede 
the latter point if it means that the General Conference has the highest appellant 
jurisdiction, and is the only judicial authority before which a bishop can oe ulti- 
mately arrai^ed. Another proposition, he considered, amounted to about this ; 
that the administrative powers oi the General Conference were absolute and unHm- 
ited, except so far as restrained by the restrictive resolutions of the Discipline. He . 
would beg to be corrected if he should make any misstatement. 

Mr. Hamline wished the brother to proceed with his remarks, and not look to him 
for any correction till he had done his argument. 

Dr. Winans continued. The brother might rest assured as positively as if written 
in characters of fire on the speaker^s heart, that he would not intentionally do him 
injustice . Althoilgh from his unfortunate understanding of the proposition, he might 
be fighting a man of straw, he would buffet it with all his might, for on that ground 
was based every argument of the brother bearing on the case of Bishop Andrew. 
Did the General Conference possess this plenary administrative power? No, em- 
phatically. Properly speaking, the Greneral Conference, as such, possesses not "a 
particle of original administrative power. All the administrative power it doet 
possess is conferred ujwn it by its own action in another capacity. It is purely n 
creature having delegated attribute's, and none others. What are these delegated 
powers ? They are few, and exceedingly simple. Where are they found? ''Whore 
rtvery Methodist ought to look, in the book of Discipline — ^not in abstract reaisoning 
3r metaphysical sophistications. It would not tax tho patience of the bltithrea to 
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permit him to read them. ** The GJeneral Conference shall have fall powers to 
make rales and regalationa for our Church," and that is the whole of her pbwer« 
Her administrative power was to be fonnd solely in the rules and regulations which 
she had made. It was right it should be so. God forbid that the majority of this 
conference should be invested with plenary power to be used at will ! ['' Amen," 
** Amen."] There would be immense hazard in allowing the General Conference 
to exercise discretionary, absolute authority, by means of me mi^rity. Well, then, 
applying this matter to the point at issue, the only rule that can be relied upon in 
the present case is this : the Greneral Conference may expel a bishop for improper 
conduct if thfey deem it necessary. Beyond or apart nrom this rule they have no 
power or authority to touch the subject of Bishop Andrew's positi<m. If they have 
the power to expel a man, it does not follow that they have a right to suspend or 
reprove him. To admit this would be throwing the door of discretion wide open. 
On the contrary, the General Conference have no power to suspend, depose, or 
reprove a bishop. There was good reason why it iiUiould be so. What an anom- 
aly would be a deposed, reproved, dishonoured bishop ! To send abroad into the n 
world the responsible head of the Church clothed with in&my, would be an out- 
rage upon all decency and propriety — ^would strike at the very foundations of the 
Church. If Bishop Andrew had been guilty of improper and censurable conduct, 
in the name of MeUiodism let him be expelled. The conference could do no more 
Inferred powers were always dangerous, hazardous, ruinous. And what was under- 
stood by improper conduct? What the rule by which to judge of it? Was it a 
brother's opmion, or the aggregate of all their opinions ? The time had been, and 
might come again, when it would be judged improper conduct in a bishop not to 
wear a surplice, or not to adorn his temples wi& a tiara after a particular fashion. 
It was one of the strongest arguments of the brother from Baltimore that the con- 
duct of Bishop Andrew had excited discontent. Therefore, it was improper—- a 
very curious mode of reasonings indeed-— a manner of arriving at a conclusion not 
taught in any man's philosophy, but growing out of the emergency of the occasion 
—the extreme pressure of the brother's feelmg. Admit its propriety, and it would 
only be necessary for a few agitators— and tl^ world and die Church always had 
them — to raise an excitement now and then, to kindle an infernal blaze which 
should scorch the vqry vitak of religion, and bum th& heart of the Churoh. Could 
brethren look this matter fully, fairiy, and candidly in the £ace, and not take back 
the ground on which rested the impropriety of Bishop Andrew's conduct ? The 
speaker would not dare to meet the proposition in any intelligent society. It would 
cover him with confusion. Again, the brother had argued that the bishop was 
elected as a non-slaveholding man, and, forsooth, connecting himself with slavery 
was contrary to the practice and usages of the Church, and a very improper act. 
Really, there never yet had been a bishc^ chosen from Mississippi ; »tiU he woidd 
deny that' it is against the usages of the Church to elect a bishop from Mississippi. 
But he would meet the bromer a little closer. Did the brother know that the 
time was when a slayeholder came within one of b^ng elected to the office of 
bishop ? Did tiie brother know that a slaveholder, in 1832, received forty non- 
slaveholding votes, and if he had received perhaps fifty he would have been elected 
bishop ? The &ct is, tiiere had been no usage ii) the matter. Bisbop Andrew 
knew his rightsr, and understood the law, and was open to its regular operations— 
he trnderstcmd the Discipline, which is a little more liberal than the brother from 
Baltimore, who is to have a general legislation for all Methodist preachers, and a 
special legislation for the bishops, The law applicable to a travelling preacher was 
applicable to a bishop, and he desired to be shown how it was not, not by inference 
or induction, but by putting their finger on the point. Slaveholders had been 
making concessions from time immemorial. The south had conceded to the north, 
and the interests of the south had been cramped mora and more fixim General Con- 
ference to Greneral Conference ; yet they had borne it, rather than depart from the 
unity of the Churoh. It was their principle to yield to the utmost extent, rather 
than give over- the unity of the Church ; but they were now brought to a point 
beyond which they eould not go without ruinous consequences. The majority in 
this case Were like the cuckoo, that insinuates itself into the nest of the smaller 
birds. The brethren iit the soUth must meet the question before them with solemn 
declarations, that they do not stand connected with that abolition body called the 
Methodist Episcopal Churoh. He could not sympathize with the brothet who had 
}aUed himself an aboHtionist on the floor of this conference. For what did aboli>- 
tiofufi^i 8e(^ and pray f Why, that, conttsry to the proyisions of the Di8ciplin% 
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the MethodiBt Episccmal Church shonld have no slaTeholdmg biahop. Notwith 
Btanding abolitionistoyiie would claim and demand the right for the south. But the 
conference were going even further than the abolitionists prayed they should go. 
They were going to £vest a bishop of his office, and that, too, not because he, aa 
a bishop, had violated the Discipline, but simply because he was connected with 
slavery ; and ^ere would be a shout raised as loud a» the few ultra abolitionists 
could raise, whenever the General Conference passed this resolution. It would 
be because their desiffns would then be secured^ and he would defy any aboli- 
tionist on this iioor to deny it. 

A member. — " Mr. Presidezit, I deny it*" * 

Another.—" So do I." 

Mr. Winans responded.^That was enough. He wished for no argument. He 
meant just what ne said. He cared not if tney did de&y it. It was as plain as if ^ 
written with a sunbeam in ^e heavens. He could not forgive the Baltimore dele- 
gation. Why? Simpl;^ because they claimed conservatism. Conservatism of what? 
Conservatism of the Inscipline 1 No : they were immolatmg the Discipline on the 
altar of abolitionism. Conservatism of the episcopacy ? No : they had bound hand 
and foot one of their bi^ops, and intended to sacrifice him. Conservatism of 
Methodism ? of the union of the Church ? They were plunging a dagger into the 
very vitals of that union. He eould not forgive them^ ui&ss they would take 
back the assumption of conservatism. In what were they oonservatiBts ? Why, 
they were conservatists of abolition, and they must either take back their claim to 
conservatffim of the Discipline, or he could not forgive their inconsistency. He 
loved the Baltimore Conference, (the speaker here reviewed his personal conneo 
tion with that conference in his earlier days, and at the oommencement of his min* 
istry, and continued,) but when they took him by the beard to kiss him, and then 
plunged a poisoned dagger into his breast, he must say it was too bad ; it was the 
unkindest cut of all, and he could not help exclaiming, ** Et tu Brute /" He should 
not quarrel with the Baltimore delegation if they gave their vote as they ought. to 
vote, according to the immutable la>7s of justice. He would never believe their 
conservatism, while they crushed the sou^, and drove them to an independent 
existence, as drive they would. He had spoken too long, but if he had the strength 
he would protract the debate till January, rather than that they should be driven 
forth a rumed community—dissevered, destroyed, and gloried over by other deno- 
minations, who were more prudent in these matters than themselves. 

The conference soon afterward adjourned imtil half-past three. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. Cartwright said, after some playful allusions to tbe wide range taken hj 
many of the speakers during the discussion, — I had intended askbg pardon of ths 
conference for alluding to the subject at all, for X am sure none of ue other speak* 
ers touched it, or c»me within forty miles of it. Now, sir, X presume,. fix>m the 
long and able debates — and there have bebn since yesterday morning some tolenk- 
bly respectable speecfaeft— that the constitutionality of our proceeding is the makib 
question ; for the statutes and laws have been brought in and reviewed, irora the 
private member up to the honourable bench of bishops ; and my purpose now is, 
more especially, in some little way and manner, to contribute to. disabuse the 
minds of the members of this conference of some of the round assertions, a» well 
as heterodox doctrines, made and propagated on this floor. Now, sir, I believe it 
has been the order, and I must oe borne vrith a Uttle if I follow it, W open the 
speeches by telling one's experience. I like this sort of meeting first rate. Bro* 
ther Green used up all the cai>ital I's in the English, language, and when I search 
for one or two, I come at missing itsm. But a word to -nim ; for I think, from hie 
own account, he is a tremendous man ! He's not afiiaid of Indians, panthers, wild* 
cats, nor nothing of the sort. I admire his courage ; but his religious einperience 
was not so clever, after all. Now, it so happens, by a strange chain of^circmn* 
stances, that I stand before you to-day, unworthy as I am, as one among the old 
preachers who joined the Western Conference in 1805. That wad the seventh 
conference the Methodists held in this country. Well, the debates and speeches 
which have been on this floor, and the debates in the controversy about Metho- 
dist law and usage, have brought to m^ mind some of my most early recollectiotnt 
on that subject ; and they are not pamfiil, but pleasant. I was bom (here the 
speaker expressed a hope that some '' brother would net get his dander wp^^* lH)t 
HA intemij^tion prevented the reporter cstohing the pomt of tiie reuMJtk) in Amiififit 
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cmaOj, on Jameii Bivjaf . From there .Jmigrated into Kentucky, among these bean, 
^nd pantheri, and wiiicatB. and Indians, mat my iGriend talked about. I know all 
about them ; and iiC he had had to stand as I have stood, in open fields, with 
Indians shooting froip. behind every, tree in the neighbourhood, he would have 
quailed, I think; but maj be not— that's not important. The first Methodist 
preacher I ever heardi or have any raopUection o^ died not long since in the south, 
and was known favourably to the brethren there, I havo no doubt. He baptized 
me. Now, sir, I will say, that iu all. my long yeai^ of relation to, and acquaintance 
with, Methodism and Methodiat preachers, I never heard one vrho did not oppose 
slavery firom stem to stem. And they did it in aU good conscience, privately and 
publicly. And as reference was made yesterday, by the speaker who quoted 
E)mory's work, to the unsettled state of this question, I want it to be remembered, 
that, at that early day, and through all the squabbles and difficulties through which 
the Church waded, there waA not an advocate, for slaveiy to be found among 
Methodist preachers. ; • 

I will not ^tum politiciaa, and talk about the rights of man; nor will I give my 
political opinions. If I did the^ would be different firom those of the brotlier from 
Virginia. Again : if we have, m the economy of our Church, rules and regulations 
by which we can manage all the officers of the Church until we come up to the bishr 
ops, and then have no law, as was argued to-day, but the act of expulsion, we are 
in a deplorable fix. You are all familiar with the rules and regulations about class- 
leaders, exhortera, and licentiates, and the unprofitablene^ oi tmvelling preachers. 
Well, now, I conceive by virtue of the office, if one of our superintendents wai 
ciiown to be unacc^tabie and unprofitable, it is our imperative duty to remove 
him from office, and. the Discipline gives the power. If we cfui regulate the whole 
machinery, and have not power to touch a bishop when he comes upon the table, 
I say we are in a deplorable fix indeed. Now it has been WEongly affirmed thajt 
reproof, censure, or suspension, are all out of the law. I diffei: in opinion, but if I 
am wrong, and my brother is right, I think it is high time there was one, and I go 
for it. I never was a great favourite with the bishops, but I like them : they have 
always treated me better than I deserved, considering me as Peter Cartwright. I 
have no great cause to complain, and never had. I remember Bishops Asbujy and 
Whatcoat, and received appointments froiyi them, and they never afflicted me ; 
X was always ready to go anywhere, and could make a bad circuit a good one on a 
push, when they put me there. I have no spite against any bishop, and need not 
stop to vent my feelings.^ I never had anythm^ against Bieliop Andrew ; but this 
does not alter my mind in this matter, and I will forbear noticing his pacific rela> 
tion to slavery ; I will do this in view of the informatioin of this lurge and respecta- 
ble body of miniaters. But while I do this, I must beg leave to repudiate the he- 
retical doctrines advanced by southern men on this floor, that if you take a man in 
the south and elect him without slaves, he is liable to become a slaveholder, and he 
cannot get rid of it. Why, my dear sir, this is all humbuggery, and nothing else. 
It was once my misfortune to become by heirship the owner of slaves. I could have 
plead with truth, and certainty of sympathetic responses, the disabilities of the law : 
but no, sir, I did not do so; I shouldered my responsibility, and resolved to be, 
like Cesar's wife, beyond suspicion. I took mem to my state, set them free, gave 
them land, and built them a bouse, and they made more money than ever I did by 
my preaclung. I only name this as a set on against the old superannuated things 
palmed on us by brother Green ; and I stand at this day security for more than 
two hundred negroes, whom I helped to set free. The law requires that you be- 
come security, and righteous is the law ; and some of the brethren who looked 
somewhat to the fleshpots of E^pt, hesitated about manumission because of this 
required security, and I steppedin and took the responsibiUty. I thank God that 
I ever did so. I have seen some of them since, and they are respectable men, and 
will continue so as long as they live in the world. ^ 

Now it is painful to me to hear the southern brethren persist in one assertion, 
and I fling it back with righteous resentment ; — that every man who will not chime 
in with their opinions is an abolitbnist, and that if this resolution prevails we be- 
come an abolition Church. If such be the sense in which they take it, I beg leave 
to inform their royal honours it is not true. Thank God, I have no such blood in 
my veins. I stand on the platform of old Methodism. I hope this was only a 
flourish, and not intended to. take any advantage. But be that as it may, I take 
this opportuni^ of saymg it is. not one word true. Well, I want brethren not to go 
hanging their ups, ana get aSnid of the glow of a mui^worm; for we have sew 
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and hoaitl all this tfannder and lightning before, and &e world is not come to an 
end yet. We are not going to take the woiid by storm, and know nothing of those 
magazines of powder that our brother talked of. Why, he must be afraid of ghoeta, 
and would be afraid to walk alone of a dark night. Talk of a division ! I hope 
we shall hear no more of this sickly talk. I do not believe in a division, and havi$ 
not from the first Why, this Methodist Episcopal Church would not miss me 
any more than an ox would miss a fly off his horn. Well, I have eigoyed myself 
during all this talk ; somethnes you have made me lau^h, and sometimes you have 
made me cry : I have been glad and sorry, and sometnnes I have knocked about 
from side to side, and determmed I would not cry any more; then some oldieUow 
has got hold of me, and I have gone ahead again. 

But now, sir, I wanted to make some remarks on tiie false positions taken here. 
The venerable names of samted ministers and bishops have been lugged in to give 
support and countenance to the principle of the right of slaveholders to the episco- 
pacy. I may say here, " A miss is as good as a nme." One man came witiim one 
vote, but then he was not a bishop. It has been said. Bishop M'Kendree intended 
to have purchased one. Now I have only to say, that I have heard him say, five 
hundred times, that if he owned a thousand slaves he would not die a slaveholder 
— ^he would set them free. This doctrine he taught me when I was a beardless 
boy, and when I was a presiding elder Now my brother talked about his tre- 
mendous disposition. He'd fight any way^-on his feet, or on his knees, or on his 
back, and wouldn't yield no how you could fix it. Well, IVe no disposition to 
fight that brother. He'll find plenty to do, however. I was a littie amused at my 
learned firiend from Georgia, a Christian and a gentieman I believe, but he diverted 
me with his Latin that he had quoted. It brought to my mind a littie anecdote 
about a fellow somewhere in the Greorgia swamps, who had been elected to somd 
littie office in the country — ^police officer or constable — ^and he had to serve a writ 
Ujpon some man, wly, when pursued, gave him the dodge and plunged into one 
of the swamps. The constable did not uke to follow him there, so he returned his 
writ, with this explanation : " In swampum et non comeatum" I want to pay my 
respects to the litue learned brother that would not disturb tiie hair on the head 
of H bald-headed man. What I want to come at is this. We sometimes get warm 
and heated in debate. As to my temperament, I am cool, and deliberate, and 
good humoured. But you know, sir, m the course of this debate we have been 
mreatened. Now I don't like this. I never myself threaten, except when I am 
in a bad temper; and a man that is a man is not going to be scared because I 
threaten him. Now, we have been threatened with a division, and with protests, 
that should be couched in language that should bum upon our cheeks before the 
American people, and American Church ! These bi^ fellows I never did like in my 
life. I have heard a deal of fuss about these- Amencan fixtures. Every littie bob- 
bing, squeaking thing, likes to come upon us as an accredited American something. 
Who are the American people ? Why those whose fathers fought, and bled, aftd 
gained our liberties ; and are we afraid of our doings going before them ? I desire 
mey should go. I do think that, although the brother has great moral, and mental^ 
and physical, and intellectual courage, yet I shall venture to pronounce his eulogy. 
I love the brother, and I love him well ; but I have no wish that he should drive, 
as the old fellow drove his swine, and I had it in my mind to say to him, David 
slew the lion, the bear, and €roliah — Samson slew the Philistines, Alexander con- 
quered the world, but you, sir, have excelled them aU. It has been said, that all 
this speaking, writing, and legislating has never procured the emancipation of one 
slave. Now I am proud to know that is a capitcd mistake. 

Now I say that we have our rights and privileges as well as others, and brethren 
gain nothing by kicking me off and another off, and throwing us into company that 
they are pleased to call disgraceful, because of their undue a^tation of any subiect. 
It has been alleged that the abolition movement has done mcalculable miscnief. 
I heard a venerable bishop once say, in reference to that a^tation, that reaction 
was the safety-valve of the world. I beg to say that there is not.a feeling in my 
iieart friendly to slavery, and I go anyminji in ijeason, where the laws of the 
Church are not violated ; but when they tefl me 'it is nonfe of my business, and 
that I have no right to intermeddle in the matter, I be^ to enter my protest 
against the doctrine. I know that from the ultra agitation m the north much mis- 
chief restdted, but the stain is not on my skirts. And I have no doubt men have 
taken their colour from the ultras both north and south. A word or two in refers 
ence to New- York. I was opposed to bringmg dlie conference here, but I esihe 
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hero to represent one of the annual conferences that raised this barrier against this 
rank abohtionism. A word for the Baltimore Conference. I have felt for them. 
I have seen the design in the attacks made upon ihem, and could not help seeing 
it. I hope these brethren will not suffer themselves to be scared out of their prin^ 
ciples. Who does not know that the Baltimore Ckinference is an old Methodist 
ground, and deserves to Ultve her name written in capital letters of gold. But the 
brolher says he cannot forgive them* Nay, I take that back — I hope they will 
never need it, and will go to heaven without. 1 know their relation to alaveiy 
and their difficulties, but in spita of all the efforts, eloquence, and power of thd 
prosecuting attorney general, wey came out unsinged and without the unell of fire 
upon them. May they live for ever ! 

Mr Crandall moved, that the debate be dosed, and the vote on the question be 
taken, at half-past five o'clock this afternoon. Bishop Andrew had desired them, 
in a way that was calculated to make an impression on their minds, to bring this 
matter to an end, and observed that he had been hung up long enough. Out of 
respect to him, it ought to be done. Somo on both sidea^vished still to speak, it 
was true, but unless they got their business done they \Auld soon be without a 
quorum of members. He was ready to vote at the close of the bishop's address 
uiat morning, and there never was a moment when there would have been less 
votes on his side than at that time. That was followed by two speeches from 
southern members, but he was willing at any time to have voted. They had now, 
it was true, had two speeches on the other side, which had tended to cool them 
down and make them deliberate a little more, but he presumed that neither side 
would complain of that. 

Mr. Early moved that the resolution lie on the table, which was lost. 

Dr. Capers supposed that the vote indicated very decidedly that they should not 
have much longer time to discuss tiie question. He never knew a question before 
the Greneral Conference which he so earnestly desired should be patiently and 
leng^thily discussed. It was not in his nature to be an alarmist, and certainly not 
in ms religion, but he would say that he did most conscientiously regard the situa- 
tion of the Church to be a most painful one, and that the Church herself was in 
immediate danger of secession or schism, call it what they would. He deemed it 
of vast importance, and that it would benefit the Church, to have the matter cleariy 
and fully discussed. An alarming evil threatened the southern churches, and they 
wanted all the help they could get in trying to ward it off. The question must be 
allowed to be one of vast an^ most momentous interest. Since the be^nning of 
the debate he had desired to speak upon it, not merely because he desured to be 
heard, but because he had a solemn conviction that it was his duty. . There were 
several others in the same position. A venerable friend from South Carolina had 
not obtained the floor, though he desired it much. He (Dr. C.) should have liked 
to have given his testimony had a convenient opportunity presented itself, but he 
could not scuffle for the floor, and he had been pained and grieved by seeing a 
dozen claiming the floor at once. ; True, they had had a great deal of discussion, 
valuable discussion, but the subject 'was not exhausted. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of ihe mover to this seemingly fair proposition, and to remind him that althoagk 
the question seemed to involve only two sides or parties, those' two were very cfe 
ferently circumstanced, being but fifty-two on one side and one hundred and twen^> 
eight on the other. This was the true position of the matter. In other circon^ 
stances the vote might be pressed, but when the minority were so perfectly in 
the hands of the majority, it was scarcely a right thing. The minority, however, 
were in their hands, and must submit. 

Mr. Collins inquired if the motion was in order ? It was equivalent to the pre- 
vious question. 

Bishop Waugh said the Greneral Conference had no rule or express provision on 
the subject. He supposed that if there were no question upon it raised by the 
conference, it would nave been practicable to put the moticm. Now that the pomt 
of order was raised, he confessed his inability to decide. Usage and analogy would 
decide that it was out of order. 

After consulting with his colleagues, the president said two of them were doal^ 
ful upon the subject. He should decide that it was out of order. If any one 
appealed against that decision, the conference must decide. 

Mr. HoughtaHng appealed, and the conference supported the decision of the 
chair, the number m the affirmative being one hundred and three. 

Mr. Stamper then addressed the conference. He said he entered with diffidence 
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on the discussion of this vexed question, especiaU^ as many were becoming 
wearied with the protracted debate. He felt a deep mtexest in the subject, and it 
had greatly afflicted him sinee it had been introduced. There was nothmg that he 
viewed, not even death itself, in a more forbidding aspect than schism, or division, 
in that body. He was bom within the pale, and reared under the instructions of 
the M ethoctist Church, and had been taught to kx^ up to its ministers with espe- 
d^ veneration. That Churdi had been his home while he was a wanderer in the 
world, and He felt as though he would rather die than see division, if his death 
could prevent it. Eveiy point of the subject had been touched and enlarged upon: 
but still he felt as though he conkL not so home without giving his testimony to 
what he believed to be righteous principles. 

He was opposed to the substitute, because he believed it was an extra-judicial 
proceeding. It sought to inflict a punishment that the law would not bear them 
out in. He formed this opinion from the plain and simple law, which had been 
termed there the compromise law. He had been taught by preachers from the 
north, east, south, and west, to regard that rule as the great ground of compromise 
between the slaveholdmg and nonoslaveholding states, and he had heard nothing 
yet to convince him to the contrary. If the uniform and undivided sentiment of 
the' Church had been to oppose slavery, law or no law, why was this rule introduced 
at all ? He believed, from its very nature, and fit)m the testimony of other men, 
that it was^introduced to hush this perplexing question. Their fathers viewed it 
in that ligh*t. -^He (the speaker) never ovniea a slave, nor his father before him, 
and he never expected to own any. He was not a slavery man, and had alvn^ 
stood in that light ; but at the same time he was not disposed to heap burdens on 
other men's shoulders, which they were unable to bear. . It was found by actual 
experiment that they were unable to get along upon the ground first instituted. 
It was found that that course blocked up the way to emancipation, and fastened 
the chains still tighter upon the slave. Then this compromise law was introduced, 
and the Church had worked well on the plan for years and years, and had it not 
been for ultra abolitionism, they had still been doing well under the provisions ol 
that law. 

AU parties agreed that slavery was a great evil ; the difficulty was, how to dis- 
pose oJ this evil. Those in the south were opposed to any interference with the 
civil relations that exist between master and servant ; but urged the preaching of 
the Gospel alike to master and slave^ until they became enlightened and conveitisd. 
This thejr believed to be the only safe course toward universal emancipation ; and 
that in this way alone would it be eflected, unless it were done by blood and wrong 
If the master and slave got converted, the evil was half cured, inasmuch as tha 
master's heart was filled with benevolence, and the slave being enlightened vtbb 
prepared for liberty, without which his liberty would be but a poor boon. He 
contended that this was the course contemplated by the compromise law, and that 
it was being successfully wrought out, until abolition principles frustrated the good 
woi^. He had resided in a slaveholding state, and ^erefore knew how the noat* 
ter stood ; and that the influence of the Church was extending to this very point, 
nntil frustrated by the movement to which he had alluded. But for that Ken> 
tooky would have been a free state at this day. In almost every coun^ of the 
•ti^ there were societies formed to prepare the negro population for freedom, and 
tliere were thousands of persons in that state who had signed an amendment to 
the constitution, to the efiect that all slaves bom in their families should be free in 
idew of their cc^nisadon. The leading men had taken this in hand ; but, in the 
midst of their career, ultra abolitionism came down upon them, and de^red thai 
measure to an uncertain time. A ^at maqy of those who had been liber^ed had 
become mere serfs, and their condition was worse than before. And while ultra 
dbolitionism had impeded the work of gradual emancipation in the south, it had 
done no good in the north. The speaker here adverted to the state of the coloured 
fiopnlation in the cities of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and others, and described the 
ae^es as herding together in the lowest form of human degradation. At Cincin^ 
nati the citizens had been compelled to drive them by hundreds out of the city, 
and they were left homeless, unsheltered, unprovided for, and exposed to eveiy 
hardship and injury, and they had wasted away like the snow before the risine 
sun ; and if the principle of ultra abolitionism were to be acted upon, it would 
VMult in the destractioQ of the whole coloured race. The controversy was not as 
to slavery itself, but as to the best way of getting rid of it. The jpmnZ of law had 
'bMtt ahready esq^ned tad presented in a plaia5r hf^ than he could, expect to 
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present it, and he ahefiild leave that where it was. Bnt he miut be opposed to 
die resolution, as to everything that tended to throw impediments in the way of ^ 
th^ intercoorse with their benighted coloured brethren. Now it did appear to 
him, that, if his consoience were as deeply concerned as some brethren had re- 
presented theirs to be, he should go out into the rice grounds and swamps, and 
preach the Gospel to those poor negibes, as the best way of reaching the helbts of 
both masters and slaves, and thus bettering the condition of the latter. This would 
be the work of God, and would liave a much richer reward than the course they 
were at present pursuing ; and let brethren be encouraged, for though the times 
seemed troublous, and the «stt)rm dark and lowering, Grod would yet make all 
things plain before them. 

Mr. Dunwody then took the floor; but the hour of adjournment having arrived, 
he deferred his address until the following day. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 29. 

Rule for the Previous Question, 

Mr. Randall moved a suspension of the order of the day to enable him to offer 
a resolution in substance like the one which was adopted four years a^ at the 
General Conference in Baltimore, after the conference had been in session some 
three or four weeks. The resolution is in effect as follows : — 

** Resolved, That whenever, in the judgment of any member of the conference, 
the discussion of a subject shall have been sufficiently protracted, it shall b^ in 
ordei* for him to move that the question be now taken, which motion shall be de- 
cided without debate, and if adopted by a majority, the question shall be taken first 
on the substitute, if there be one, secondly on the amendments, and finally on the 
main proposition." 

The speaker thought the resolution a very safe one, because, if the call was not 
■atisfactory it would be voted down. - It was evident something of the character 
of this resolution was needed, or would be needed b^ore we get through with 
the business. The question had been thus far ably discussed, and he hoped it 
would continue to be ably discussed. He believed the discussion would do good 
here and everywhere ; he therefore hoped the whole subject would be spread out 
before the community. 

Mr. Murrah was opposed to suspending the order of busiAess. In his view it 
was tantamount to the previous question, which always operated mischievousl^r. 

Mr. Crouch observecl, that when the conference adjourned last evening, an im- 
portant motion was before them, upon which action was not had. It seemed to 
tdm there was so close a connection between that resolution and the one which the 
brother was about to offer, that to introduce the brother's resolution would be en- 
tirely barring up the way to action on the motion then under consideration. For 
this reason he was opposed to suspending the order of the day just now. 

Mr. Hamline hoped the brother was mistaken, and that the regular action of the 
conference would be interrupted only for a moment. The only method of checking 
debate was to move to lay the whole business on the table. But in most great 
bodies it was never customary to la^ on the table anything which had been long 
and gravely discussed, and which involved important questions. He hoped the 
motion now made would be carried. 

' Dr. Bangs said it must be obvious that we must have some rule to bring us to a 
stand. The question had bedn debated ior a week, and he wished to see the end 
of it. He was willing still to hear — ^perfectly willing that others should speak, but 
it did appear to him that they must brinff this discussion to a close very soon, or 
otherwise they would be coihpelled to close the conference and do nothing. He 
hoped, therefore, that the motion would prevail. When a vote was called for by 
a majority of the ccmference, he believed it ought to be taken. But imless they 
had some rule by which they could arrest the debate, the minority might keep up 
tins debate as long as they pleased, and the majority remain at sea without ruddor 
to steer, or anchor to bring them up. 

Mr. M'Mahan believed that putting a stop to the discussion of this question 
would be an act of injustice to some ot the conferences, whose views had not been 
heard on the question. He was not desirous of making a speech hhnself, but there 
were otners that wished to speak, and for their sakes he hoped that the- motioQ 
would not prevail. 

Mr. Winner believed that sonieth*nff ought to be done. The gentlamjaii had 

11 ■ " 
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observed that many wished to speak. The same tiun^ ooold as tnl^f be mad 
^ twent) days from this morning, and be as really true as it now was. If this was 
the reason now why no government should be cast oyer the matter, it would be an 
equally valid reason twenty days hence. Rather than be longer wearied and woi^ 
ried» without obtaining further light on the subject, they would forego the privilegto 
of splbch. The most of the conferences were undoubtedly satisfied; and indeed 
many of them thought, that so glorious, so brilliant a light had been shed upon tiie 
subject already, that they were (|uite blind with its Iglory ! 

Mr. Redman, of Missouri, said, that much more time had been consumed m 
settling little matters than in doing greater ones. H^ would therefore move that 
the motion to suspend the debate oe laid on the table. Lost. 

Mr. Drummond said, he had hardly spoken a word on the floor of the eonfermce, 
but he "would go for anything that would bring this interminable debate to a clcMe*. 
They had had ar^ments and light enough. Many conferences had not been heaid 
. from, yet the mmority had occupied far the most time in the discussion. The 
minority had been very gently dealt with. Afternoon sessions had been put off to 
accommodate them. 

Mr. Adams wished to know if it was proper to have these continual aUusions to 
majorities and minorities ? 

Mr. Drummond said that he had only fi^wed the course of all previous 
Speakers. 

Mr. Blake was opposed to suspending the order of the day. The discussion had 
fiUready brought the ms^ority to tears — to a legal repentance ; and the proaeeataoB 
of the discussion would bring them to evangc>lical conversion. 

Mr. Davis observed, that if the order of the debate must be changed, they had 
better &11 back upon the fifteen minute resolution. He desired to say something 
at a suitable time, but hoped he could say it in fifteen minutes. 

Dr. Winans asked if it had come to this, that a portion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church felt themselves pressed upon the vei^ verge of a precipice, from whidi 
they were to be plunged into irretrievable rum, by the action of a majority of tiiat 
General Conference ? Whatever brethren might say, such was the fact. The soutb 
would oppose the measure as long as she had power to contend against it, i^ not 
imtil overborne by the domination and tyranny of the mfgority would she submit. 
He opposed the resolution to suspend the order of conference, because it wiu 
oppressive. He would beseech every brother who regarded the interests of the 
Church to unite with him in opposing it. 

Dr. Smith arose first to a point of order, and then announced his intention to 
keep the floor until the motion was withdrawn. He could talk on the question for 
days together, — ^he had a plenty of materials — he had the physical ability. The 
conference should gam no time by the resolution. He could talk even one solid 
week on the question. He had the floor, and he would do it. 

Dr. Durbin mquired of the chair if the fifte^i minute rule was not in force upon 
the present motion ? 

The chair replied in the affirmative. 

Dr. I>urbin — Then brother Smith will not be able to keep the floor quite as long 
as he has told us he would do, but will be under the necessity of giving some or 
the rest a share in the debate. 

Dr. Smith thought the decision of the chair wrong,^ but he would not appeal. 
He would content himself with a few remarks on the resolution. Members had 
a constitutional right to a reasonable time in which to express their views on any 
or eveiy subject of interest, inasmuch as they were the accredited representativea 
of the annual conferences. They were allowed to vote, but were^ to be denied die 
privilege of asserting their reasons for their vote. Was not this a direct violatioii 
of their chartered right ? 

Mr. Slicer said he should be willing to pass a resolution putting it in the power 
of two-thirds of the conference to close the debate, but in the present oucusi* 
stances he should be opposed to giving that power to a bare majority. 

Mr. Randall said he would accept the amendment suggested by Mr. Slieer, 
if the conference would allow the introduction of the resolution. He was for oj^en 
and free discussion on every subject. 

1 he order of the day was then suspended, when Mr. Randall presented his 
resolution, amended as proposed by Mr. Slicer. 

Dr. Bangs immediately moved to strike out " two-thirds" and insert " a majority.'* 

Jlr. Early begged that the question might be settled imimediately. If Dr. Bangs' 
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motion must previdl, let it prevail, althou^ he for one was strongly opposed to it 
It was not for himself that he desired the discussion to go on untrammelled 
Brethren knew that he never made long, speeches. He wished the privilege for 
other men, that they might tell the world what and why they think and act. 

Mr. Finley called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. Early. — I never saw my old friend out of humour before. 

Mr. Finley. — I am not out of humour, brother. 

Mr. Early, — Let any man, whose courage is as good as his, keep cool till it is 
time to vote. 

Mr. Finley. — I am cool, sir. 

Mr. Early. — X am glad to see it. When two-thirds want the question, let them 
have it. 

Dr. Bangs had no desire to arrest any reasonable discussion; but the subject had 
already bteen discussed for eight days. All admitted that the greatest portion of the 
^peakmg had come from the minority. The maj(»rity had no disposition whatever 
to oppress the minority. He was sure no such disposition had be«i manifested: 
but tne discussion should be brought to a close at some reasonable time. He 
believed not many new ideas were to be drawn from the subject. If the bishops 
oould devise any way by which a compromise could be formed, so that all comd 
meet on safe ground, he hoped it would be d&ne. He was not tenacious even about 
having a majority; and, under the circumstances, in order to acconmiodate the 
brethren, he would withdraw his proposed amendment. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Bishop Andrew* s Case resumed. 

The conference then took up the resolution which was under consideration at the 
time of adjournment yesterday, giving leave to Bishop Soule and his colleagues to 
address the conference in the case of Bishop Andrew, if they saw fit, when Mr. 
Dunwody, who was entitled to the floor, had concluded his remarks. 

This resolution was offered after a remark from Bishop Soule that he desired an 
c pportunity to speak upon the question. 

After some discussion, the resolution was laid upon the table, on the ground, as 
was understood, that it was entirely unnecessary. The vote having been declared. 

Bishop Soule said he should consider it as an indication of the wish of the Gen- 
eral Conference that he •should not speak upon the question. He received the 
decision respectfully, and should cheerfully withhold the remarks he had intended 
to offer. 

Several members who had voted to lay the resolution upon the table, declared 
that they had done so, not to prevent the bishops from spesuLing, but for the reason 
that they did not wish, by implication, to decide that they had not a right to speak 
whenever they chose to do so. After some further discussion, the vote by which 
the resolution was laid on the table was reconsidered, and then the resolution was 
passed by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Dunwody, from South Carolina, rose and said, that this was the eighth Gen- 
eral Conference^ he had attended, and he had never sat so long at any General Con- 
ference as at this one. Although he attended the conference, he did not intend to 
make a speech at all, and the reason of it was this. About four days after the con- 
ference he was taken sick, and was confined to his room for a week, and was appre- 
hensive that he would be unable to take any part in the proceedings. Another 
reason was, there was so much idle talking and debating among the members of 
the conferenqe, he thought it would be useless for himself to make any attempt 
to deliver his sentiments ; and a third reason was, that it was so hard to ^et an 
opportunity of delivering one's sentiments, that he had come to the conclusion of 
not attempting it. But as an opportunity was now given to him, he felt it his duty 
to speak upon a question of so much importance as the present confessedly was. 
In addition to what he had already said, there was one oblieation amone others 
which strongly urged him to speak to the question now before the coiwsrence. 
He knew the subject of slavery would come up in some shape or other ; and 80 
he was a southern n^an, he believed it was expected he would defend the rights 
of the south, as he understood them. Otherwise he should have staid away alto- 
gether from the conference ; but^ as matters had taken the turn they had, he did 
not feel at liberty to decline coming here. 

The debate had taken a very wide range, and therefore he should be obliged 
to take considerable range too, but he woiud say nothing that did not relate to tho 
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sabject in hand. He then proceeded to offer his objections to the resolution tor 
three grand reasons. First, it was unscriptoral ; second, it was contrary- tp the 
rules and constitution of the Church ; and, thirdly, it was mischievous in a reiy 
high degree. The design of the resolution was to depose Bishop Andrew from 
the episcopacy ; went to separate him from his official power as bishop until his 
connection with slavery was removed. He (Mr. D.) contended that Bishop 
Andrew could not change this relation, however well he might be inclined to do 
it, and that the movers of this measure knew very well. But it was in perfect 
unison with what they had already said, that no slaveholder could be connected 
with the M. E. Church, because they believed slavery to be a moral evil. Of course 
he should be compelled, from the nature of the case, to examine this in speaking in 
relation to the subject of slavery. Well, first of all, he would say, that there was 
a mistaken idea with regard to the sentiments of the south on tfaiis subject. The 
southern men were generally charged with being pro-slavery men. It was not . 
so, however. They were opposed to the principle itself, and would be as long a» 
they lived. In his observations he had referred to the three parties composing 
that conference; but there was another party to which he would now allude. 
They called themselves by the name of conservatives ; they were opposed to 
slavery, but they took a middle ground. They said, if it be an evil at all, it ought . 
to be cured by preaching of the divine word of Jesus Christ Here they agreed, 
for that was their doctrine too. The speaker then went on to illustrate his sub- 
ject by a reference to the history of Joseph, and the side made of him by his 
brothers for twenty pieces of silver, as related in the Old Testament, and said they 
afterward met with an awful rebuke for their unnatural conduct when he became 
governor of Egypt. He next spoke of the Jewish captivity in Egypt, and the 
awful retribution that was afterward inflicted on that nation for its cruelty, impie^, 
and injustice. He therefore repeated that slavery was a moral evil, and had itB 
origin in the spirit of covetousness ; and he was really afraid, that, unless relig;ion 
stepped in between us and it, it would likewise become an av^rful scourge to this 
nation. 

Mr. Dunwody continued to say that the people of New-England were them- 
selves deeply involved in that moral evil. Slavery had been introduced into New- 
England as early as into any of the other states ; they had been engaged in the 
traffic up to a late period, and bought and sold the African race as Xhey would 
their cattle or merchandise. He believed slavery to be a' great moral evil, because 
it could not be denied that there were people who treated slaves in some sort as 
they would the beasts of the field, and drove and sold them as they would cattle 
or merchandise ; and therefore it must be a great moral evil, and it was a base 
imposition on the public to say that the south were fisivourable to it. Tet he did 
not believe it was a moral evU in every case. He would give the brethren who 
differed with him all they could in the spirit of truth and justice claim, and he 
hoped they would give him all he could morally claim ; and therefore he believed 
that slavery was not, in all cases, a moral evil. Look at the fourth commandment, 
** Remember to keep holy the sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou labour," &c. 
The moral law recognized the connection between master and servant. The same , 
relation was in the tenth commandment, " Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox," &c. Here, then, the 
same ideas of holding oxen and servants were coupled in degree, and a man had 
as good a right to his servant as to his cattle^ and therefore it was as great a kin to 
covet his man-servant or his maid-servant as his ox or his ass ; and that was not 
all, the patriarch Abraham was a slaveholder — ^he proved this fit)m several texts of 
Scppture, particularly that text which referred to Hagar — ^he said that Sarah, the 
wife of Abraham, proving unfruitful, she advised him to take Hagar and have 
children by her. Now, sir, said the speaker, this very circumstance showed that 
slavery was an evil ; but he was not done with this part of his subject yet. Hagar 
afterward met with ill treatment from her mistress, and she fled from her ; she was 
met in her flight by an angel, who asked her where she was goin? ; she said she 
was flying from her mistress ; he desired her to go back again and stay with her 
mistress, which was another proof that Abraham was a slaveholder. Now that 
the law did not sanction the running away of slaves was a plain inference from 
these facts. If God thought slavery a moral evil he would have told Abraham of 
it, and made it a part of the covenant that he should give up his slaves. Abraham, 
Jacob, &c., were all slaveholders, and they had all long since cone to heaven, and 
if slaveholding were a sin they could not get there. The speaker next refiured to 
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the history of the Jews, and showed that by the law of Moses the Jews were 
allowed to purchase slaves from the heathen nati(His around them, and that these 
slaves were to be their servants for ever after : he considered that God could not 
authorize an evil, and he had shown from the testimony of the Bible that God had 
authorized the practice of slavery. He next referred to the New Testament, 
where the AposUe Paul declared the law to be that all should be qbedient to the 
higher powers, and whoever resisted those powers resisted die power of God. In 
this country the people recognize the power of the congress of the United States ; they 
also recognized the power of the legislative bodies of the states individually ; they 
also believed that they were not su^ect to any foreign powers ; and some of these 
individual states say they will hold their slaves; and as he had remarked before, 
the apostle required them to be obedieiat to the higher powers — ^it was unfortunate 
that the question of slavery ever got into the Church. On the one hand, it was 
insisted that it was a moral evil, and that slaveholders never could get to heaven ; 
but on the other hand the Apostle Paul said that he who would not be subject to 
the higher powers would be damned. Philemon was a slaveholder, and he was 
high in the confidence of the Apostle Paul, and the speaker did not know but he 
was a preacher. Paul knew he was a slaveholder, and he never rebuked him. 
Philemon had gone to heaven also. Mr. Dunwody next referred to the sixth chap- 
ter of First Timothy, which he said recognized the relationship between master and 
servant, and showed that a brother mignt be a slaveholder. He next showed that 
the Christian religion was never destined to, nor ever did, cancel the civil rights of 
mankind, and that, he insisted, settled the question at once. How then, in the. 
name of common sense, (he asked,) when it was admitted that religion was never 
destined to cancel the civil rights of mankind, could they cry out against the evil 
of slavery. The speaker next referred to several other texts both m the Old and 
New Testament, to show that religion never interfered with the civil rights of 
mankind, and to show that slavery was recognized and tolerated in all ages of the 
world. He said it was contrary to the Discipline of the Church ; (here the speaker 
read the rule as the only one that bore on the question, and insisted that th^ case 
did not come within the spirit or meaning of that rule at all.) 

The speaker then went into a history of all the circumstances which gave rise to 
the present difficulty, and showed conclusively that Bishop Andrew's connection 
with slavery was forced .on him by circumstances over which he had no control, 
and that the attempt here being made was to force Bishop Andrew to resioi — that 
was the design of the resolution ; but it could not succeed in the absence of all law 
on the subject, and such doctrine was never allowed in any General Conference 
before. There were only two orders in the Methodist Episcopal Church, those of 
deacons and bishops ; and if this motion should prevail, he bebeved that ordinatum 
would no longer be a part of the Discipline of the Church, for he believed that no 
discreet or responsible man would be found hereafter to take upon him the duties of 
a bishop, and episcopacy would necessarily be driven from their Church alto^ther. 
One brother iroxa New-England said they were upon the verge of a dreadhil pre- 
cipice — that a volcano was about to burst upon the Church, that would deprive it 
Bar- ages of its usefulness ; but he asked, were they not the authors of this calamity ? 
O, but said the party, slavery is a moral evil, and it must be put down at all haz- 
aids. It was true Bishop Andrew's friends were in the mmoHty here. Well, 
dien, he would ask, Wlmt would be the consequence when one of those men 
oame to the south ? Why, the people would say. There ifi the man that voted 
against Bishop Andrew, and wanted to puU him down. The consequence would 
be, that they would pass a resc^ution mat sucd^ a man should not preach there. 
That conference should not take upon itself those responsibilities ; or, the conse- 

rmce would be that the Church would go to the wall. Mr. D. next referred to 
civil and ecclesiastical polity^ of the Jews, which he said was a pure theocracy, 
and it was ultimately destroyed by their own dissensions ; and if this course were 
persevered in, they would force the south to secede, because they did not believe 
that this conference had any right to interfere in the question of slaveiy. He could 
toll the consequence that might result from this resolution, on their doctrine and 
Discipline. He had a letter from one of the brethren in the south, from which it 
Appeared the greatest alarm prevailed diere, and he (Mr. D.) did not know bnt 
before tiutt conference, broke up another conference would be called in the south 
to take measures to secede from the Church altogether. He continued to say, they 
would be required to furnish their proceedings, which would be brought before 
the public, and th^ would say, Yon cumot remain in that oonferenoe, and cannot 
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form a part .of that body. There was another consideration in wteh this qnestioB 
was to be viewed. It appeared that that conference intended that they w^ere not 
to hold slaves at all. He concluded by referring to the relation between man and 
wife, and' asked, where was there a more interesting relation? The resohitkni 
now before the conference went to sap that relation, and not only that, but to rend 
their Church in twain, if such events should be brought about by a reckless 
majority, and the south were driven to desperation. There were men enough in 
the south who would direct their proceeding, and they would trust to God to settle 
the difficulty. 

Bishop Soule rose and said, — I do not know but this may be a favourable moment 
for me to offer to the conference the few remarks I desu-e to make before final 
action shall be had on the subject which is now pending before the conference. I 
have had no solicitude with regard to the period of time when I should offer these 
iremarks, only that it might be a time of calmness and reflection. I wiU indulge 
the hope that this is such a time, and therefore avail myself of the opportuni^. I 
rise, sir, at this moment,, as I once said before, with all the calmness whicn the 
occasion I think requires. But this is not the calm that precedes the tempest and 
the storm ; it is not the calmness of indifference ; it cannot be. It is, sir, the calm- 
ness of conviction. It is the calmness of principle. If indeed I could be persuaded 
that my very respectable brother from the Pittsburg Conference was entirely cor- 
rect in his opinion, that all the light which could be furnished on this subject had 
been furnished, I should not rise here. There is a possibility that the brouier may 
be mistaken. I cannot say that I should have forborne to nse though I had been 
convinced of the correctness of the judgment of the respected brother from New- 
England, that though we should sit here till January next, no brother would be 
changed in his vote on this question. I say — I do not know that I should have 
forborne my observations though I might have been convinced of the correctness 
of this opinion ; but if no more light could be produced, anything that I coold say 
would be unavailing. 

. There are |)eriods, sir, in the history of the life of every man who sustains any 
important station in society, who holds any important relations to it, when his mdi- 
vidual character cannot, must not, be neutralized by the laws of association. Under 
this view, in what I shall say to this conference, I involve no man in responsibility. 
My venerable colleagues are in no way concerned in what I shall say to this con- 
ference, so that however I may be involved they are not involved. The south, on 
my right, is not involved. The north, on my left, is not involved. I stand in tins 
regard alone. I hope not, indeed, alone in the sentiments that I shall express to 
the conference. Brethren have manifested a solicitude to bring this question to an 
issue — to close the debate and come to the vote. I ask brethren if it is not possi- 
ble, notwithstanding the time which has been employed in this discussion, notwith- 
standing the enlarged views which brethren have expressed on the question before 
them, — ^I ask if it is not possible that action on the resolution may not yet be pre- 
mature ? Society, sir, whether civil or religious, has much more to fear from the 
passions of its members, than it has to fear from calm investigation and sober 
mquiiy. I am not afraid to meet the calmness of deliberation anywhere. I am 
not afraid to meet it here ; I am not afraid to meet it in the annual conference ; I 
am not afraid to meet it before the great religious community of which we are 
members and ministers. I am not ; but I fear the rage of the passions of men. I 
fear excitements — ^ardent excitements, prematurely produced in society; and I 
apprehend that if we trace the histoiy of associations, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, we shall find that these premature excitements^ waking up the rage of passion-, 
have produced greater calamities than ever were produced by the calnmess of 
deliberation and the sobriety of inquiry, however extensive those investigations may 
have been. The sound of the trumpet of alarm may go forth from within these 
consecrated walls — the sound may spread itself on -the wings of the wind, or of 
the whirlwind, over the length and breadth of these lands ; but, sir, when this 
sound shall have died away, when the elements which may have been awakened 
to boisterous and tumultuous action, shall subside into the calmness of inquiry and 
reason, a voice may return to this hall, wafted on a counterbreeze ; and though the 
voice be not heard in the thunder, the earthquake, or the storm, it may pieroe 
through the veil of our speculations, and of our theories, and the first sqona wiU 
be h^ird in the inc[uiry, * WkeU is the cause ?' "Well, sir, it will be the province 
of reason and sobriety to answer. Hear it is, sir, spread out before me, spread 
oat before you, in a pl^ unsophisticated statement of &cts by Bishop Anorew. 
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I have not heard a brother from the north — I have not heard a brother finom the 
sonth-^and I have listened to hear)— allege that there were any other facts, that 
there were any other circumstances having any bearing whatever on the merits 
of the case now before you. I take it f)fr granted, then, that we have the entire 
bets of the case before us ; and these facts are the cause of whatever alarm, whaU 
dver excitement may have spread through our beloved Zion, and over this cou«* 
tinent. 

Now, sir, I will beg the indulgence of the ccmference while I read an extract 
from the address of your general superintendents at your last session. You will 
indulge me in this. 

"The experience of more than half a century, since the organization of our 
ecclesiastical body, will afibrd us many important lights- and land-nlarks, pointing 
out what is the safest and most prudent poUcy to be pursued in our onwaira course 
as regards African slavery in these states, and especially in our own religious com' 
munity. TWs very interesting period of our history is distinguished by several 
characteristic features, having a special claim to our consideration at the present 
time, particularly in view of the unusual excitement, which now prevails on the 
subject, not only in the different -Christian Churches, but also in the civil body. 
And, first, our general rule on slavery, which forms a part of the constitution of 
the Church, has stood from the beginning unchanged, as testamentary of our sen- 
timents on the principle of slavery, and the slave trade. And in this i^e differ in 
no respect from the sentiments of our venerable founder, or from those of the 
wisest and most distin^ished statesmen and civilians of our own, and other 
enlightened arid Christian countries. Secondly, in all the enactments of the 
Church rielating to slavery, a due and respectful regard has been had to the laws 
of the states, never inquiring emancipation in contravention of the civil authority, 
of where the laws of the states would not allow the liberated sla^e to enjoy ms 
freedom. Thirdly, the simply holding or owning slaves, without regard to circum- 
stances, has at no period of the existence of the Church subjected the master to 
excommunication. Fourthly, rules have been made from time to time,, regulating 
the sale, and .purchase, and heading of slaves, with reference to the different lawA 
of the states where slavery is tolerated ; which, upon the experience of the great 
difficulties of administering them, and the unhappy consequences both to masters 
and servants, have been as often changed or repealed. • 

■ " These impkirtant facts, which form prominent parts of our past history as a 
Church, may very properly lead tis to inquii*e for that course of action in future 
which may be best calculated to preserve the peace and unily of the whole body; 
promote the greatest hapf)iness of the slave population, and advance generally, m 
the slaveholding community of our Country, the humane and hallowing influence 
of our holy religion. We cannot withhold from you, at this eventful period, the 
solemn conviction of our minds, that no new ecclesiastical legislation on the subject 
of slavery at this time will have a tendency to accomplish these most desirable 
objects. And we are fdUy persuaded that, as a body of Christian ministers, we 
shml accomplish the greatest good by directing our individual and united efforts. 
In the spirit of the first teachers of Christianity, to bring both master and servant 
under the sanctifying influence of the principle's of that Gospel which teaches the 
duties of every relation, and enforces the faithful discharge of them by the strongest 
conceivable motives. Do we aim at the amelioration of the condition of the slave 7 
How can we so effectually accomplish this, in our calling as ministers of the Gros 
pel of Christ, as by employing our whole influence to bring both him and his mas- 
ter to a saving knowledge of the grace of God, and to a practical observance of 
tiiose relative duties so clearly prescribed in the writings of the inspired apostles? 
Permit us to add, that although we enter not into the political contentions of the 
day, neither interfere v\rith civil legislation nor with the administration of the laws, 
we cannot but feel a deep interest in whatever affects the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of our beloved country. The union of these states, the perpetuity of the 
bonds of our national confederation, the reciprocal confidence of the different mem- 
bers of the great civil compact ; — ^ih a word, the vfell being of the communi^r of 
which we are members, should never cease to lie near our hearts, and for wnich 
we should offer up our sincere and most btdent prayers to the Almighty Ruler of 
the universe. 

" But can we, as ministers of the Gospel, and servants of i. Master ' whose king 
dom is not of this world,' pi^mote these important objects in any way so truly ttad 
permanently tii by parauing the course jnst pointed out? OboH we, at this eventful 
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crisis, render a better service to oar country than bv laying aside all interfer^ica 

civil ' 



virith relations authorized and established by the civil laws, and i^plyins ourselye 
wholly and faithfully to what specially appertains to our * high and holy calling ;' 
to teach and enforce the moral obligation of the Gospel, in application to all the 
duties growing out of the different relations in society ? By a cUligent devotion to 
this evangelical employment, with an humble and stead&st reliance upon the aid 
of divine influence, the number of * believing masters* and servants may be con- 
stantly increased, the kindest sentiments and ejections cultivated, domestic burdens 
.'ighteued, mutual confidence cherished, and the peace and happiness of society be 
promoted. While, on the other hand, if past history affords us any correct rules of 
judgment, there is much cause to fear that the influence of our sacred office, t^ 
employed in interference with the relation itself, and consequentiy vdth the civil 
institutions of the country, will rather tend to prevent, than to accomplish, these 
desirable ends." 

Sir, I have read this extract that the members of this General Conference who 
were not present at the last session, and this listening assembly, who may not have 
heard it before, may understand distinctiy the ground on wluch I, with my col- 
leagues, stand in regard to these questions. I desire that this document may stand 
recorded, with my name to it, tiU I sleep in the dust of the earth. (Amen.) I 
desire to leave it as a legacy to my children and my children's children ; and, if I 
might be permitted to say so, I would leave it as a legacy to the Church when I 
am no more. I want no man to w^rite my epitaph. I will vnrite it myself. I want 
no man to write and publish my life. I will do that myself as &r as I think it maY 
be necessary for the interests of posterity, or for the benefit of the Church of Goa. 
I regret, in reading the life of my venerable colleague, who has gone firom earth to 
heaven since your last session, that this document, as it stood connected with his 
name, has not^ppeared in that memoir. I thank the author of " The Histoxy of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church," I mean Dr.. Bangs, for having presented thia 
document in that History. I met it in Europe, and I am glad it is there. I never 
wished my name detached fi-om it; no, never, never. When this was written, 
your superintendents believed that they were acting in perfect accordance with the 
pastoral address of the General Conference at its session in Cincinnati. We think 
90 now. Well, sir, I have only one further remark to make before I proceed to 
the chief object for which I address the conference this morning. It is. this: j 
desire that no undue influence may be produced from the peculiar relation in vvhich 
1 stand to the Church. Sympathy may exert too great an influence when it if 
brought to bear on great principles. The only subject which has awakened my 
sympathies dui;ing this whole discussion is the conmtion of my suffering brethren 
of the coloured race, and this never fails to do it. No matter where I meet the 
man of colour, \Chether in the south, or in the north with the amount of liberty he 
ei\joys, the s^pathies of my nature ai'e all awakened for him. Could I restore 
bleeding Afinca to fi:«edom, to independence, to the rights — to oil the rights of man, 
I would most gladly do it. But this I cannot do — ^you cannot do. And if I cajmot 
burst the bonds of the coloured man, I will not stren^en them. If I cannot 
extend to him all the good I would, I -^vfll never shut him out fit)m the benefits 
vkrhich I have it in my power to bestow. But, sir, I cannot vdthhold this sentiment 
from the conference, that vdth the mental and physical labours of this relation I 
could never have been sustained — ^I could never have supported myself— I coulcl 
never have ministered to the Church unless I had been settled down on some prin- 
ciples equally as changeless as the throne of Grod, in my estimation — never, never. 
It is a constant recurrence to these great principles that has sustained me in the 
discharge of what I conceive to be my duties — duties which grow out of my rel»* 
tion to the Church, and not simply to this conference. These principles have susr 
tained me in the city, and in the desert waste ; they havq sustained me in the norlib, 
and they have sustained me in the south ; they have sustained me in the ^uarten 
of the black man, and in the huts of the red man. Shake me from these principle8« 
and I am done ! — I have done, I say. But what is tins ? Why, sir, is the Meuiod«> 
ist Episcopal Church dependant upon me ? Far from it ; her interest hangs not 
a|>on my shoulders at all. She can do a ^reat deal better vidthout me than I can 
without her; much better. Well, sir, laymg aside this point — endeavouring to dis- 
engage myself as far as possible, consider me as expressmg my own opinions, with- 
out reference to my colleagues. jf[ wish to say, explicitiy, that if the saperintendents 
are only to be regarded as the officers of the General Conference <rf the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and consequentiy as oflicersof the Methodist E{>isco]^ Chnrch 
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liable to be dejj^sed at will by a simple majority of this body withoat a form of 
Uial, no obligatiou existiug growing out of tne constitution and laws of the Church, 
even to assign cause wherefore— »1 say, if this doctrine be a correct one, everything 
I have to say hereafter is powerless, and falls to the ground. But brethren will 
permit me to say, str£Hige as it may seem, although 1 have had the honour and the 
privilege to be a member of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ever since its present organization, though I was honoured with a seat in 
the convention of mkiisters. which organized it, in this respect I have heard for the 
first time, either on the floor of this conference, in an annual conference, or through 
the whole of the private membership of the Church, this doctrine advanced : this 
is the first time I ever heard it Of course it siruck me as a novelty. I am not 
goin^ to enter the arena of controversy with this conference. I desire that my 
position may be defined. I desire to understand my landmarks as a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church — not the bishop of the Greneral Conference, not the 
bishop of any annual conference. I thought that the constitution of the Church — I 
thought that its laws and reflations — ^I thought that the many solemn vows of 
ofdination, the parchment which I hold under tne signatures of the departed dead 
— ^I thought that these had defined my landmarks — I thought that these had pre- 
scribed my duties — I thought that these had marked out my course. In my ope- 
cations I have acted under the conviction that these were my directions and land- 
marks, and it affords me ^eat consolation this day to stand, at least in the judjz^ 
ment of this body, to which I hold myself responsible, and before which I wnl 
always be ready to appear to answer to any charge they shall prefer against me-- 
I say it affords me some gratification to have stood acquitted for twenty years in 
the discharge of the high trust committed to my hands ; and I here desire to offer 
my grateful acknowledgments to the Episcopal Committee for the report they have 
brought to this body, and to the conference for their cordial acceptance of that re- 
port. I say I do it with sentiments of sincerity ; and it is the more cordial to me 
m view of what may yet be to come. In this regard, although I have trembled 
beneath the weight of responsibility, and shrunk before the consciousness of my 
inability, and especially as I have felt my physical infirmities coming upon me, and 
knowing that I must be in the neighbourhood of mental infirmity, I stand this day 
acquitted in my own conscience---(0 that I may be acquitted at the bar of my 
eternal Judse !) — ^that I have to the best of my ability, with sincerity of heart, ana 
with the anient desire to promote the great interests of the Church, and the cause of 
God, in the discharge of the duties which you have intrusted to me — ^I have never, 
in the dicharge of this trust>— God is my witness — ^I have never given an i^point- 
ment to any preacher with a desire or desi^ to afflict him. Indeed, if I could do 
it I should abhor myself. Now, sir, whether this conference is to sustain the po- 
sition on which I have acted, or not, they are very soon to settle in the vote which 
is before them ; I mean, they are te> settle this question, whether it is the right c^ 
this body, and whether they have the power to depose a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; — whether they have a right to depose my colleaj^e — ^to depose 
me without a form of trial ; see ye to that. Without specification of wrong, and by 
almost universal acclamation over this whole house, that Bishop Andrew haa been 
unblamable in his Christian, character; without blame in his ministerial vocation; 
that he has discharged the duties of his sacred office to the Church of Grod with in* 
*6g".ty> with usefulness, and with almost universal acceptability, and in good faith; 
— wim this declaration before the community, before the world, will this confer- 
ence occupy this position, that they have power, auAority to depose Bishop An- 
drew, without a fonn of trial, without charge, and without being once called on to 
answer for himself in the premises; what he did say was voluntary. 

Well, brethren, I had conceived — ^I had understood, firom the beginning, that 
fecial provision was provided for the trial of a bishop. The constitution has pro- 
vided that no preacher, no person was to be deprived of tkie right of trial, accord- 
ing to the forms of Discipline, and of the right of appeal ; but, sir, if I understand 
the doctrine advanced and vindicated, it is mat you may depose a bishop without 
the form of trial ; you may depose him without any obligation to show cause, and 
Uierefore he is the only minister in your Church who has no appeal. It seems to 
me tbat the Church has made special provision for the trial oithe bishop, for the 
special reason that the bishop has no appeal. Well now, sir, I only make these 
observations, as I said, to the ear of reason. You wiU remember that this whole 
thing is going out before the world, as well as the Church. I wish to know my 
landmarks, to find oat where I stand; for indeed I do not hesitate to say to you 
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that if my standing, and the relation in which I have oeen placed to the Methodist 
£piscopal Church, under ipy solemn vows of ordination — ^if my relation is to stand 
on the voice of a simple majority of this body, without a form of trial, and without 
an obligation even to show me cause why I am deposed, I have some doabt 
whether there is the man on this floor that would be willing to stand in my place. 
Now brethren will at once perceive the peculiar situation m which I am placed. 
Here are my brethren from the Ohio and other conferences. We have been together 
in great harmony and ^eace. There has been great imion of spirit everywhere ; 
but I said at the beginnmg, there were periods in the history of every man occupy- 
ing any important relation or station in society, when bis individual character anud 
innuence could not be neutralized by the laws of association. You must unmoor 
me from my anchorage on the basis of this book ; you must unsettle me from nay 
principles — my settled and fixed principles. From these I cannot be shaken by 
any influences on my right hand or on my left hand; neither the zeal of youm 
nor the experience of hoary age shall move me fitim my principles. Convince me 
tliat I am wron^, and I yield. And here it may be necessary that I should make 
an observation m regard to what I have said before : it seems to have been na»- 
understood. I said, You may immolate me, but you cannot immolate me on a 
southern altar; you cannot immolate me cm a northern altar; I can only be immolated 
on the altar of the union of the Methodist Episcopal Church. What do I mean by 
this? I mean— call it a compact — call it compromise, constitutional discipline, 
what you will — ^I mean on the doctrines and provisions of this book, and I cdnsider 
this as the bond of union of the M. E. Church. Here then I plant my feet, and 
here I stand. Let brethren, sir,, not misunderstand me, in anomer point ; a point 
in which they may misunderstand me, in which I have been nusunderstood ; and 
you join me on this point. I hold that the Greneral Conference of the Methodkt 
Episcopal Church has an indisputable right— constitutional, sacred — to arraign at 
her tribunal every bishop ; to try us there ; to find us guilty of any offence wiA 
which we are charged on evidence, and to excommunicate — expel us. I am al- 
ways ready to appear before that body in this regard. I recognize fully their 
Tight. But not for myself— not for these men on my right hand, and on my left 
faamd ; but for your sakes, and for the Church of Grod, of which you are member* 
and ministers, let me ask you, let me entreat you, not to rush upon the resolution 
which is now before you. Posterity, sir, will review your actions — ^history will 
record them ; and whatever we may do here will be spread out before the fiice 
of the world ; the eyes of men will be fixed upon it. In this viev^r I was not sur- 
prised •at all to hear brethren say, " Pause, brethren, I beseech you pause," and I 
was not surprised to see men of mind and of thought approach the thin^ with fear 
and trembling. But brethren apprehend that there are great difficultieis mvolved in 
tiiis subject; mey apprehend that fearful consequences are to take place, on whichever 
side of the question they shall move. Pass it, aiid the south suppose themselves in- 
volved in irretrievable ruin. 'Refuse to pass it, and the north consider the conse- 
quences perilous to them. Permit me to say, sir, that I have had some acquaintaince, 
personal acquaintance, both with the north and the south: I thinki have been able 
to cast an impartial eye over these great departments of the Church. I may err in 
iudgment, but I apprehend that the difficulties may not be as insurmountable as 
brethren have apprehended them to be. I know that some of my brethren of Ae 
north are involved in such a manner that I cannot apprehend — I perceive no way 
in which they can compromise this question. Why t For the obvious reason that 
it involves a principle. I will compromke with no man when a principle is in- 
volved in the compromise. What is that principle ? The men that avow it are as * 
honest as any men on this floor. I know them : in the men there is no guile. 
What is the principle ? It was advanced by my worthy brother Cass the other 
day. Can he compromise the principle ? You must convince him of the error of 
his principle before he will compromise it. What is it ? It is that slavery, under 
all circumstances, is a sin against God. 

Mr. Cass interposed, — May I correct the bishop ? I believe I did not say so : 
I said it was a moral evil. 

Bishop Soule proceeded, — Well, I am glad to be corrected. That is not brotiwr 
Cass's principle. A moral evil — a moral evil, and not a sin, under all circum- 
stances. It affords me a great deed of pleasure to hear my worthy brother's state- 
ment, for it greatly increases my hope that we shall have a compromise. 

Now, sir, notwithstanding brethren have thought, and with perfect sincoritf^ 
that they were ready to aet on the resolution; althbugfa undontbtddl]^ a larg^ ittfK 
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jonty of this bodj have been prepared for it for some tkne ; I cannot but believo 
that it might be premature in the conference taking action on it even now. I will 
offer one or two reaBons why I think the conference is not prepared for action on 
the resolution. We have been informed here, &om documents-— to a great extent 
petitions and memorials— -on the subject of slavery in its various aspects and inter* 
ests. These documents, these petitions and memorials, have been received with 
the respect due to the right of petition. They have been committed to a large and 
jadicious committee to examine and report. That conmiittee has not reported to 
this body: it will report: I need not say to you that it will report. The respect 
due to some thousand petitioners to this body will lay them under solemn obliga- 
tions to report; and is it not possible that this report— on the subject immediately 
connected with the resolution before you — ^may afford you some light? You 
will have in the report of that committee several important items of information 
clearly developed before you. You will know the number of the petitioners, of the' 
memorialists in each of the annual conferences. You will know the relative propor- 
tion of these petitioners to the whole number of the Methodist Church within these 
conferences. You will know the aggre^te number of all these memorialists and 
petitioners, and you 'will consequenuy know the relative number in re^[ard to the 
whole community of the M. E. Church. It will not be disputed, I think, on the- 
floor of this Geneitd Conference, that the subjects, so far as they have been presented 
when the memorials were up, that the subjects on which you are memorialized 
in these documents, are not local. They are not subjects appertaining specially 
and exclusively to the memorialists. So &r as I heard, every subject was of a general 
character, in which every member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, east, west, 
north, and south, have an equal interest and concern. The report of your commit- 
-tee may throw much light on this great subject. But this is not all. I beg to sug* 
gest to the brethren that the views of the great body of the Methodist Church, and 
Uie great body of her ministers, are not, and cannot be represented here, in regard 
to the special point before you ; and if this be a subject m which all the ministers 
of the M. £. Church, and all the members of the M. £. Church, have an equal 
interest and concern, is it safe for this body to proceed to such an important actioii 
in regard to the whole interests of the Church, without having a more foil develop- 
ment of the subject, both from ministers and Church, than the memorials as yet 
presented afford ? I ask it. Now will the delegation irom New-York teU us what 
are the views of the great body of the Methodists within the New-York Conference 
on this subject? We have been sitting here, Mr. President, on this case almost 
froi^the time we commenced it. It has been, however, before this comnranity. It 
has been out before the whole Church, and from the views the brethren have taken, 
I have been almost surprised that we have not had memorials from the city where we 
sit; I have been almost surprised that we have not had memorials fr^m the people 
in Philadelphia, from the people in Baltimore, and from, the people in Boston. We 
have had no memorials. There has been no expression on their part, as I have 
heard ; and yet, in the midst of this enlightened body of Methodists, are we pre- 
pared thus to say what is the view of the people around us on this question ? and, 
under such circumstances, do you hesitate to stay the question in the resolution 
before you ? I beg the brethren to go a little ftuther on this subject. I will go 
with my brethren to Ohio. Now I do not know— I am a resident in Ohio, I have 
some acquaintance in Ohio; both with preachers and with our very excellent and 
worthy membership in Ohio, my brethren from them, these delegates, have more, 
and, doubtless, can say more-^I should not dare, on the fioor of this conference, 
to say, that the act would meet the approbation of the great body of preachers and> 
members in Ohio: I dare not say it. It is sufficient for me, however, in the present- 
position I occupy, to say, that the Church has not known the subject ; and has ex* 
pressed no opimon on the subject whatsoever. I settle it down, then, as the basis 
on which I shall proceed, that we have not, and cannot have the views of oor 
ministers and people generally on this subject, so folly expressed to us as to 
others. 

The adoption of that resolution deposes Bishop Andrew without form or trialr 
such is my deliberate opinion. I do not believe it is safe for our community ; I do 
not believe it is safe for you ; and I am out of this question. What shall be done 7 
The question, I know, wakes up the attention of every brother. Can it be possi- 
ble that the Methodist Episcopal Church is in such a state of excitement — m such a 
state, I had almost said, of revolution— as to be unprepared to send out the plain, 
simple facts in the case to the chnrohes, to the aimiud conferencw, everywhaoPB' 
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through our community, aud waive all action on this subject till another (SeneFai 
Conference 1 

I said, almost at the commencement of these remadks, sir, that I was not afraid 
of the deliberation of men, of our annual conferences, of ike General Conferences^ 
I am afraid of the passions of men, and I could present before you some conside- 
rations to illustrate the views that I have given you ; and if I ^ve you these views 
in error of judgment, be assured that they are not views which originate on the 
spur of the moment : they are the result of sober and deUberate investigation. 
Can it be possible that the simple circumstance of Bishop Andrew's hohung an 
office as a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church four years longer, with this 
statement of facts in the case — simple facts in the case — spread out before the en- 
lightened body of this great Methodist community — is there to be an earthquake ? 
I am not prepared to believe it : I soberly am not prepared to believe it. Well, 
sir, this is the view that I take of the subject. Permit me to make one other sug- 
ffestion. The providence of God directs the whirlwind and the storm ; clouds and 
darkness indeed may be round about us, but righteousness and justice are the habf- 
tatiou'of his throne. Let us be careful that we never suffer a human arm to im- 
pede the ^operations of providence. My beloved colleague, Bishop Andrew, and 
myself, and all my colleagues, may have passed away from these scenes of trouble 
and the passions which now agitate the Church of God, — ^may go to sleep, in 
Grod's providence, long before four years go by. 

How easy it is for God to direct the elements of society i Don't be surprised 
then, brethren, when I say to you. Pause. Brethren may possibly have a little 
more light : there may be some ray from heaven or earth yet to shine upon this 
subject. Now it is the solemn conviction of my mind that the safest course you 
can pursue in the premises is to pass this subject vidthout any implication of Bisfai^ 
Andrew's character at all, and to send out officially the plain and simple facts in 
the case to all your societies — to all your conferences. Let it be read eyeiywhere, 
and then we may have a further expression of opinion, without any kind of agita- 
tion. I am about to take my leave -of you, brethren. You must know — ^you 
cannot but know, that with the principles I have stated to you — ^with the avowal 
of my sentiments in regard to this subject — it vnSl not be Bishop Andrew alone 
that your word will affect ! No, sir — I implicate neither my colleagues on my 
ri^ht hand nor on my left ; but I say the decision of the question cannot affect 
Bishop Andrew alone. I wish it to be distinctly understood, it cannot affect him 
alone, I mean specially in this point-^I say that the resolution on which we are 
just about to act goes to sustain the doctrme that the General Conference have 
power and right to depose one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
without the form of trial — that you are under no obligation from the constitution 
or laws of the Church to tikovi cauge even. Now every man must see,- and every 
man must know, that Bishop Andrew cannot be involved alone in the vote. It is 
the principle which is involved. It goes to say that when this conference shall 
vote on the subject — a simple majority of this conference, without form of trial, 
can depose a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Do you understand it. 
so ? If I am mistaken, I shall stand corrected^— and I need not say to this confeiv 
ence that such a decision will involve others beside. It involves the office ; it in- 
volves the charge ; it involves the relation itself. 

And now, in taking leave, 1 offer devout prayer to almighty God that you may 
be directed wisely in the decision you are about to make. I have given to yoa 
what in my sober and deliberate judgment is the best and safest course which yott 
can pursue — safest for all concerned. I want that opinicm to have no more influ- 
ence upon you than it justly deserves in the conferences — all the conferences. I 
thank the conference for the attention they have been pleased to give me. I thank 
the audience for their attention. I very well know — I am not at all unapprised 
tiiat the position I occupy — ^in which I stand on the principles of that resolutionrT- 
tm the principles involved in it — ^may seal my fate. I say I am not at all unap- 
prised of that. Let me go ; but I pray you hold to principles — to ^nnciples ; and 
with these remarks I submit the whole to your and to Grod's direction. (Amen.) 

AFTERNOON SSSSmN. 

Or. Durbin rose, and alluded to the disadvantage of his position in making an 
aftei>dinner speech ; but, as it could not be avoided, he would make the best of it. 
If he could secure the attention of the conference, he would try to remove some 
erroneous impressions which he thought had been made in the course of this do- 
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bate. The first remark that he had to offer was in regard to a Btatefiient of Judge 
Longstreeit, that in the early Church the aggression of Popery had always been 
resisted by a pure and stead£ist minority. What was the application of this res- 
mark ? Did the brother mean to say that the action of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in regard to slavery in any way resembled the growth of Popery ? Or did 
he mean to say, in this age of the world, and in this country, that the interests of 
society, whether civil or religious, are safer in the hands of the minority than of 
the majority t Sir, the voice of history does not say so. The institutions of ouir 
country do not say sp.- The brother will not go before the world and say so. 

The brother had also stated, very broadly, that the legislation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the subject of slavery bad always done harm ! So, then, the 
objection is not so much against our action in this case as against the uniform action 
of Methodism on the general subject. Sir, I wish I could go before the world, 
and to the bar of God, with as clear a conscience and as firm a trust in regard to 
every other part of our legislation as in regard to our action on slavery. But we 
are told agam and again that we are called here to judge of the laws of sovereign 
states, — that in the case of Harding — and in every simiko* case — ^we must be judges 
of law, — a business with which we have nothing to do. Nay, more, sir, we are 
told that in the vote on Harding's case, this body not only acted above the law of 
the land, but above the law of Methodism — that we voted to sustain, not the Dis- 
cipline of the Church, but simply the usage of the Baltimore Conference. I have 
heard this repeatedly on this floor, and have seen it repeatedly in print; and I fear 
that the public mind has really been misled by these statements, so confidently 
reiterated. But, sir, I deny the whole statement. It is utterly groimdless. It is 
Unjust, both with regard to the Baltimore Conference and this General Conference. 
The sole question we had to judge of in Harding's case was — Whether it was prao- 
Ueable for him to emancipate his slaves ? We found, sir, that it was practicable. 
It is to-day practicable. On that ground, and on that ground only, in full ccMfc- 
formity writh the provisions of the Discipline, we voted against the motion to re^ 
verse the decision of the Baltimore Conference. We could not do otherwise, sir, 
with the Discipline in our hands. I did not vote, nor, I believe, did my brethren 
in the majority, to sustain the usage of the Baltimore Conference, but to sustain tbft 
laws of Methodism. 

We of the north have been repeatedly taunted on this floor with our differences 
of opinion on the subject of slavery. Sir, whatever other differences of opinion 
diere may be among us, on one pomt there is none. Our minds, and hearts, and 
feelings, are all united on this one point at least — that the episcopacy of the Meiho^ 
Mst Episcopal Church ought not to be trammelled with slavery. On that point, sir, 
our minds are as the mind of one man, and the brethren of the south will find it 
so. Nor is this any sudden purpose. It is the ground we have always held, .and 
we shall be found standing up for it, shoulder to shoulder, to the end of the battle. 
We have also been told, sir, that the early Methodists, in their protest against 
slavery, went fiirther than Christ and his apostles had done. Nay, sir, we hav« 
had arguments to-day drawn firom the Bible to sustain slavery. What do brethren 
mean, sir? Is it their intention to plead the word of God in defence of slavery! 
Do they really believe, with the brother from South Carolina, who spoke this mom* 
ing, that the system of slavery is to find its authority in the Decalogue, written hf 
God's own hand ? Sir, they cannot mean this, they will not affirm this. And yet 
we were gravely told that because the commandment speaks of the ox, and the 
ass, and the man-servant, and maidnservant, in the same connection, -that therefore 
the right of property was assumed on the same ground for the latter as for th* 
former. As well go a little fiirther, and assume that the wife too was a chattel, 
according to the intent of the commandment. O ! sir, I hope we shall never be 
compelled to hear the Bible— the record of Gk)d's truth—^lhe charter of human firee- 
dom and human rights — appealed to in support of American slavery. 

We have had some strange statements here in regard to the legislation of the 
Church on the subject of slavery. Brethren have tried to make the impression, to 
use one of their oWn figures, that the north has been putting the screws on the 
south, and continually pressing them harder, until at last the compression can be 
endured no longer. Sir, the facts in the case are just the reverse of all this. The 
history of the Church showTs this point indisputably^ that the highest ground that 
has ever been held upon the subject, was taken at the very organization of the 
Church, and that concessions have been made by the Church continually, fi-onj 
that time to this, in view of the necessities of the tonth ; that while the and 
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slavery princ^le has never been abandoned, our roles have been made less and 
less stringent, and our lan^age less and less severe, — becaase ezpeilenoe has 
shown it to be abeolutely necessary for the wel&re of the Church in the south — 
and these concessions have been made, too, while the power of the Church has 
been continually passing from the slaveholding to the non-slaveholding states. I 
trust brethren will bear this in mind. Without laying stress upon Mr. Wealey's 
vehement denunciations of slavery, what was the declaration of the Church m 
1780 ? " We pass our disapprobeUion on all ohr friends who keep slaves, and nd^ 
vise their freedom.''^ The language of 1784, when the Church was organized, 
was equ&Uy bold. All private members were required to emancipate th^ slaves 
m those states where me laws allowed of manumission. The action taken was 
too strong, sir,«nd in six months it was suspended, in accordance with the genius of 
Methodism, which does not all the good she would, but all she can. The Church 
•then made a concession to the south on the score of necessity. Even the langua^ 
tif the question on slavery was mitigated. In 1796 it was, " What regulations shall 
be made for the extirpation of the crying evil of African slavery ?" In 1804 it 
■was, " What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of slavery ?" In 1808 all 
that relates to slaveholding among private members was stricken out, and no rule 
on the subject has existed since. I mignt advert to other points to show the truth 
of my position, that the Church has gradually made concessions to the necessities 
of the slaveholding states, until our brethren from the south saj they stand firmly 
on the ground of Discipline. But I forbear: it will not be denied by anj who are 
conversant with the history of the Church. Is it necessary to make still another 
concession, and allow slavery to connect itself with our episcopacy ? 

Now, sir, I do not mean to say that these concessions ougnt not to have been 
made. Our fothers wisely made them, on the ground of necessity. The Metho 
dist Church could not have existed at all in the south without them. This should 
be a rebuke to our abolition brethren everywhere who would urge this questioB 
to extremities. I take my stand on the conservcUive ground of the Discipline, as 
far from extreme opinions in the north as in the south. I have no sympathy with 
either. I would not, dare not, urge on our southern brethren to a position where 
they cannot stand. The Discipline has placed the Chmich in the projper relation to 
slavery in the south. She does not propose to disturb the relations of our soutfaem 
brethren on the question of slavery in the south, but to leave them free to contend 
with the evil in Ae best manner they can under the laws of their several states. 
But while I stand up firmly for their rights and privileges, and shall be ever ready 
to lend what weight I can to protect them if assaulted, I must beg our brethren of 
the south not to return the question of slavery upon the north in coimectkm wiUi 
our general superintendency. This is the real question, Shall slavery be connected 
with our episcopacy, w^hich is common to all parts of^ur Church, the north as well 
as the south, ana thus cause the Church to give her example in favour of the " great 
evil of slavery," in a form which will be pleaded as decisive of *her judgment ovi 
the general question, and in those . parts of the country where no necessity exists 
for such a declaration, and where it will fearfully agitate our societies ? There is 
no necessity in the south for any one of our bishops to hold slaves in order to do his 
work there. This is admitted on all hands ; while it is as readily admitted, even 
by the south, that there are many conferences " in which his coimection with slavery 
would render his services unacceptable.^^ 

I come now, sir, with as much delicacy as possible, to examine the question of 
the power of >the General Conference over the bishops. It has been maintained 
here, sir, that the General Conference has no power to remove a bishop, or to sus- 
pend tho exercise of his frinctions, unless by impeachment and trial, in regular 
Kirm, for some offence regularly charged. It this be true, sir, I have greatljr mis- 
understood the natore of our episcopacy. From whence is its power derived ? 
Do we place it upon the ground of divine ri^ht ? Surely not, sir. You do notplead 
any such doctrine. Whence, then, is it derived ? Solely, sir, from the sufifrages 
of the Greneral Conference. There, and there only, is the source of episcopal power 
in* our Church. And tiie same power that conferred the authority can remove it, 
if they see it necessary. Nor is this a new doctrine, sii\ The Minutes of 178Ji 
declare that at the organization of the Church, the " episcopal office was made 
elective, and the elected superintendent or bishop amenable to the body of min- 
isters and preachers." The Notes to the Discipline assert that the bishops are 
** perfectly subject to the General Conference — their fiower, their usefulnesa, tfaemt 
sidves, are entirely at the mercy" of that body. Again, sir, I bring you the anUio- 
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rity of a witneBs sanctioned by the conference of 1792, and by Bishop Asbury, and 
wnose doctrine on this sabject is endorsed by our late beloyed Bishop Emory, I 
do not mention these venerated names for the mere purpose of awaking the feel- 
ings of brethren. 

I would not call the sleeping dead from their honoured graves, as some have 
done on this floor. No, su* ; they are escaped from all our strifes and warfare. 
Let them rest, sir — ^let them rest. They never saw the Methodist Church threat- 
ened with so fearful a storm as that which now hangs over us; 1 know not what 
they would say or do were they with us now. But hear my witness. Rev. John 
Dickens, the most intimate friend of Bishop Asbuiy, in a pamphlet, published in 
1792, as already stated, with the sanction of the General Conference, thus answered 
a question put by Mr. Hammett, in reference to this very point. *' Now whoever 
said the superiority of the bishops was by virtue of a separate ordination ? If this 
gave them their superiority, how came mey to be removable by the conference ?" 
*• We SkU know Mr. Asbury derived his official power from the conference, and, 
therefore, his office is at their disposal." " Mr. Asbury was thus chosen by the 
conference, both before an^ after he was jordained a biuiop; and he is still consi- 
dered as the person of their choice, by beiilg responsible to the conference, who 
have power to remove him, and to fill his place with another, if they see it neoes- 
sary. And as he is liable every year to be removed, he may be considered as 
their annual choice." Bishop Emoiy states that this may be considered as expresfr- 
ing the views of " Bishop Asbury in relation to the true and original character of 
Methodist episcopacy ;" and gives it the sanction of his own authority, by quoting 
and using it in the twelfth section of the " Defence of our Father^." 

I have thus, sir, expressed, and, I trust, maintained, my views of the authority 
of the General Conference, in regard to the episcopal office. I am sorry, sir, thai 
this opinon differs somewhat from your own, (if 1 may be permitted to address yov 
personally,) knowing, as 1 do, that my judgment, thrown into the opposite scale to 
yours, is but as a feather against a thousand pounds weight Still, sir, I must hold 
my* opinion. 

A few words now in regard to the application of this power in the present 
instance. The action that is proposed to be taken in the ctise of Bishop Andrew 
is contained in the substitute now before us. We are told that it is in fact a pro- 
position to depose Bishop Andrew. Sir, we do not so regard it The venerable 
man who moved it does not so regard it I am sure he does not : I know him 
well — ^he has called me " John," sir, from my boyhood, — and on the day when be 
offered this substitute, he called to me across the pews— "John, explain this fiw 
me." Understanding his views of the substitute, I now propose to explain it— 
having the opportunity of doing so for the first time. It reads : 

" Whereas, The Discipline of our Church forbids the doing of anything calcu- 
lated to destltoy our itine^rant general superintendency ; and, whereas. Bishop 
Andrew has become connected with slavery by marriage and otherwise, and ibm 
act having drawn aflter it circumstances which, in the estimation of the Greneral 
Conference, will greatly embarrass the exercise of his office as general superintend- 
ent if not in some places entir^y prevent it; therefore, 

" Resolved, That it is the sense of this Greneral Conference, that he desist £ram 
the exercise of his office so long as ibis impediment remains." i 

Now, sir, this action is not contemplated without cause. The preamble states 
the ground of the action clearly and distinctly, in a statement of undisputed and 
indisputeble hcts. And what does the resolution propose ? Expulsion 7 No, sir. 
Deposition ? No. If I am pressed to a decision of this case in its present iarm, 
I shall vote for that substitute, and so will many others ; but if, after we home 
voted for it, any man should come and tell us personally that we have voted to 
depose Bishop Andrew, we should consider it a personal-— shall I say — ^insult, sir 7 
The substitute proposes only to express the sense of this conference in regard to « 
matter which it cannot, in dyty and conscience, pass by without suitable expres- 
non ; and having made the solemn expression, it leaves Bishop Andrew to act «0 
Am sense of duty shall dictate. Will any of the brethren on the other side of the 
house teU us that if such is our deliberate sense, and we deem it our duty to the 
Church to say so, we ought to suppress it 7 One brother answers, " Yes." I vinEQ. 
not take that brother's answer for the answer of the soudi. There is too nmidi 
magnanimity among the brethren of that region of chivalry to allow of such aft 
answer from them. In passing this substitute— if we do pass it — ^we make a dear 
declaratkMi against the oonneotixm of «lttfeij wkk our.epiacopacy-t-a deoianikm 
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which we cannot avoid making if we woold, and oaght not if we could ^--« de 
claration, sir, which the world will approve. I will take the excellent advice i^hich 
you gave us this morning, sir, and not appeal to the passions of this conference-^ 
nor to the audience in the gallery — ^but if an appeal must be made, sir, to any tri- 
bunal out of this body, we are willing to abide by the verdict of the world, sir, and 
by the decision of a far higher tribunal. There, sir, we shall fear no reversal of 
oar action in this case. O ! sir, when we were left to infer this morning, from the 
remarks of the chair, that the passage of this substitute would affect, not only 
Bishop Andrew, but perhaps others oi our bishops, I could not but feel that a mo 
mentary cloud gathered before my eyes, to dim the clearness of my vision. The 
feelings which that remark excited were not calculated to give greater freedom 
to the action of my reason, or greater precision to my ^iudgment. But strong ae 
were and are those feelings, they cannot stifle my conscience or daxken my tmdar 
standing. 

I have read in the public reports of the proceedings durmg my absence 8<nne 
things that gave me great pain. Mention has been made here of proceedings at 
law — of the possibility of obtaining an " injunction" upon the Book Concern, and 
•topping our presses. I am sorry thaf such words have been uttered here. Per 
haps such an injunction might be issued. I do not know but a judge or a chaa 
cellor might be found (though I do not believe it) wicked enough to rejoice in ooi 
difficulties, and exult over our strife. Ah ! sir, wicked men would, indeed, exah 
in it: Satan would exult in it — ^perhaps, I say, such an injunction might be obtained 
but what then ? You may lay an injunction upon types, and presses, and newt 
papers ; but, thank God, no injunction can be laid upon an honest conscience and 
an upright mind. The Book Concern ! There is no man here, I am sure, wiiose ' 
«oul is so mean and paltry as to be influenced by such a motive. Sir, that Bo<A 
Concem was burned down once^ and I grieved over its destruction ; but gladly 
would I see it destroyed agmn this night — gladly would I welcome the first fiaai: 
of light that might burst into that window— even though in the conflagratiac 
buildings, types, presses, paper, plates, and all, were this night to be destroyed 
if it could place the Church back where she was only six months ago. 

Before i sit down, I desire to call the attention of the conference to a propoei 
tion made by the brethren from the south in the Committee of Pacification. The 
language of part of that proposition was " that Bishop Andrew shall not be required 
to preside in any annual conference in which his connection with slavery would 
render his services unacceptable." Now, sir, 'here was a clear admission of the 
fact that Bishop Andrew's position did render him unacceptable to man^ of the 
conferences, and a proposition founded upon it. Keeping the admission m mind, 
and recollecting that we are forbidden by the<;onstitution to do anything that shall 
impair our itinerant general superintendency, I beg the conference to took at the 
bearing of this proposition, and of similar ones that have been mad^here from 
tone to time. It is wrong to do that for one of the bishops which, if done for all, 
would be destruction to the system. Now, sir, suppose that you should become 
an abolitionist, and on that account you could not go to the south — ^for the same 
reasons precisely a resolution might be brought here to confine your services to 
the 'vist. Suppose some similar cbntingency to continue another bishop ib the 
north, and another in the west — ^is not our itinerant general superintendency effect- 
nelly destroyed ? Assuredly it is — and it seems to me that we cannot take the 
first step toward such a residt without violating the constitution as it now stands. 

I am free to Ndeclare that I do not wish to come to a direct vote ea this mo- 
mentous question ; I have looked long and earnestly for some way to escape. I 
have hoped our brethren of the south could agree to say to this conference, '^ Broth- 
Ten, we have been very unexpectedly and unintentionally the occasion, in the pe^• 
son of our bnloved bishop, of bringing the Church into great danger ; we had not 
apprehended such a cloud as now covers our Zion ; we have stood up for what we 
believed to be our rights and liie interests of the Church in the south ; we have 
iteard you feelingly and plainly declare the certain danger which threatens yon in 
tiie north ; the sacrifice of the peace and unity of the Church is too costly a sacri- 
floe to be made almost by accident ; postpone all proceedings in this unsortunate 
tease, and we will see that the Church shall suffer no further harm." Such an 
announcement as this would come upon the conference and the Church like a m0i»> 
•age from heaven ; and no man would ask you, how, when, or where are you eoinc 
%b deal with the case. This conference and the Church would trast your wora ana 
jour religion in the case, and ask yoa no questions. I will condlttde, sir^ b/ wsj^ 
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ing, a few days ago brother Early^ from Virginia, threw oat a flfaggestioii at the 
close of the session, viz^: might not this matter be referred back to the Church or 
the conferences ? This course was distinctly advised by yourself, sir, this morning, 
in your address to the conference. These weighty facts led me to believe that the 
north would meet the south, on the following resolution, which I would willingly 
offer if I had the least intimation that our brethren from the south would meet us 
on it, viz. : — 

" Resolved, That the case of Bishop Andrew be referred to the Church, and 
that the judgment of the next Gren«:al Conference be deemed and taken to be the 
voice of the Church, whether Bishop Andrew shall continue to exercise his func- 
tions as a general superintendent in the Methodist Episcopal Church, while he su»* 
tains the relation to slavery as statet^ in his communication to the conference, as 
reported to the conference' by the Committee on the Episcopacy." 

After Dr. Durbin had concluded, Dr. Smith, Mr. Longstreet, and Dr. Capers 
made some exolanations, and the conference adjourned. 

THURSDAY, MAY 30. 

Dr. Capers rose and said, — Mr. President : At no previous General Conference 
have* the conflicting opinions of the north and south in relation to slavery and aboli- 
tion been so fully and stroi^ly set before us and the community, as at present. I 
wish it may prove for the better ; though I can hardly hope it will not for the 
worse. In what I have now on my mind to utter, I wish to call attention first, to 
the unity of the Church, as it seems to me it ought to affect this question, indepen- 
dently of all sectional views in any quarter. 

Perhaps it has always been felt since the Church has been extended over the 
whole country, north and south, that brethren who have occupied positions fer 
north and south, have been opposed to each other in their views of this subject. 
Possibly they have been too far apart, in local position, to understand well each 
other's principles ; and the action has been as if a medical man should bestow all 
his care on a particular limb, to cure a disease of the general system. Now, sir, 
if I know my heart, I approach this subject with an ardent and sincere desire to 
-contribute something — if ever so little— to the conservation of the whole Church. 
However wide a difference there may be, — ^and I apprehend there is indeed a wide 
difference, — ^between my views of slavery as it exists among the Methodists in 
South Carolina, and the views of brethren of the north and east, I thank God to 
know and to feel, that this difference of our views has never awakened in me, for 
one moment, a disposition to inflict the slightest injury on any brother. If I have 
ever said aught against any one's ^ood name, as a Christian or Christian minister, 
on account of this difference of opinion, or have cherished in my heart any other 
than Christian feelings toward any one for a cause which I deem so foreign from the 
true groimd of faith and fellowslup, I am not conscious of it. I have considered, 
air, that our Church is one, and our ministry one, in spite of these opinions. 

My honoured brother (Dr. Durbin) deprecates involving the north in a connec- 
tion with slavery ; and assumes that such must be the result, tf Bishop Andrew is con- 
tinued in the general superintendency. But I hold, that if the north might be involved 
in the evil they so much deprecate, for the cause alleged, they are already involved 
by another cause. Thev are involved by the unity of the Church and the unity 
of our ministry. I thank God for this umty; a unity which stands not in the epis- 
copacy only, but pervades the entire of our ecclesiastical constitution. We have 
not one episcopacy only, but one ministry, one doctrine, one Discij^line, — every 
usage and every principle one for the north and the south. And in this view of the 
matter, I cannot but express my surprise that it should be said, — (and it has been 
said by more than one brother on this floor,) — that if the present measure should 
not pass, it will extend the evil of slavery over the north. It has been declared 
— ^and I thank brethren for the declaration) — that it is not the purpose of any to 
oppress the south ; but they insist much and gravely on their duty to protect the 
north. It is easy to err in the application of abstract principles to practice ; and 
I must confess, that in the present instance, the application appears to my mind 
to be not only erroneous, but preposterous. What, sir, extend the evil of slavery 
over the north by a ^ure to carry the resolution on your table ! What is slavenr ? 
What new slave would such a faalure make ? What slave, now a slave, would it 
make more a bond-man? Or who that is not now a slaveholder might be made a 
laveholder ? Not one more slave, nor one more slaveholder can be made by the 
failure of the measure ; and yet brethren are bound to carry it, not that they n^ay 
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oppress the sooth, but merely that diey may prerent an eztentioii^ 'ilsTefry t 
the north. It is, they say, a mere matter of self-presenration. As if for the ca 
that Bishop Andrew was made a slaveholder without his consent, by the will of 
the old lady who died in Au^ta some years ago, all these brethren, and all they 
represent, were about to be mvolved, or were already inyohred, m the same pre 
dicament with the bishop, whether they will or no. The phrase ^^ connected wA- 
slavery" has been complained of as extremely indefinite ; but I could not hove 
thought that it was so indefinite as this hypothesis proceeds to make it Bishop 
Andrew's " connection with slavery," brethren assure U8,ivill carry the defilemenl 
to hundreds of thousands who are now clean, unless they prevent it by the pasaage 
of that resolution ! I cannot trace this line of connection ; I cannot fix its figure ; 
I cannot conceive of it as an actual verity. Mesmerism itself should not be man> 
impalpable. But I am free to declare, sir, that I have no desire far the extension 
of slavery. I could wish no fi:%teman to be made a slave. I could rather wish that 
slaves were freemen. I certainly could not wish my brethren who are served by 
freemen, to be taxed with such incumbrances as some of us are, who have slaves 
to serve us. 

Sir, I consider our circumstances in this debate quite too serious for extreme spec- 
ulations on either side ; but if brethren will indulge that way, they will allow me 
the benefit of inferences fairly deducible from then* own mode of reasoning. And 
I claim the inferences as fiur from their argument on this point, that if they are 
involved, or likely to be involved, in the evu of slavery by their relation to Bishop 
Andrew, they are aheady involved, — inextricably involved, unless they break up 
the Church, — ^by the fact that they are akin to me. Yes, sir, itkej and I are bredireB, 
whether they will or no. The same holy hands have been laid upon their heads 
and upon my head. The same vows which they have taken, I have taken. At the 
same altar where they minister, do I minister ; and with the same words matna% 
on our tongues. W^ are the same ministry, of the same Chureh. Not Hket bitt 
identical. Are they elders ? So am I. Spell the word. There is not a letter m 
it which they dare deny me. Take their measure. I am just as high as they are, 
and they as low as I am. We are not one ministry for the north, and another ndnr 
istry for the south ; but one, and one only, for the whole Church. And I cannot pais 
from this point without thanking brother Green for his remarks, so fitly made 
with respect to this matter ; the force of which, I am persuaded, cannot poa- 
sibly be thrown off from this great question. Is the episcopacy for the whole 
Church ? So is the ministry. And if the fact that a bishop is connected with slaveiT 
in the south, requires him to be suspended, because he cannot, while so connected, 
exercise his functions acceptably at the north, the same must be concluded of the 
ministry ; which, as one for the whole Church, and having equal constitutioBal 
competency for the north or the south indifferently, must, in the same involvemei^4M 
the bishop, become subject to like disability. Nor does the interference stop here, 
but it extends to the privileges of the membership of the Church, as well as the minis- 
try. The wound infiicted by this thrust at the bishop goes through the entire Church. 
We are everywhere one Church, — one communion. And may you refuse the Baenb> 
ment of the Lord's supper, or admission to a love-feast; to a member of the Chureh m 
Charleston, whose business may carry him to Boston, because in Boston you will have 
no connection with slavery ? Admit, then, the principle assumed on the other side, and 
to what confusion will it not lead you ? First, the bishop must surcease his fimctioilB. 
He may not be allowed to exercise them even in the slaveholding states! Next, 
the ministry in the south must be declared incompetent to go north. Next, they 
may not be allowed to minister at a//, for fear of contaminating the immaccdate 
north by their ministry as Methodists among the defilements of the south. And 
next, (and by the easi^t gradation,) our people may be told that communicants «l 
the south may not be communicants a:t the north, and cannot be received as such. 

It has been said that the course of aggression fiY)m the beginning has been from 
lihe south toward the north, and not from die north toward the south. 

(Dr. Durbin interposed : " Dr. Capers misapprehends me. I said the course %( 
concession, — ^not aggression, — ^had been fix)m the north to the south, and not finom 
the south to the north.") 

Dr. C. I understood the idea to be, that in the conflict on the subject of slaverY. 
the north has been giving up to the south, and the south encroaching on the no 



(Dr. D. " My words were, that the history of the legislation was a constant con- 

ession fi<>m the north to the south. That was nil I said, and all I wished to say.") 

Dr. C 1 am glad to take the expression in the mildest form. And in wait I 
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liave to answer, I must beg mdulgenoe with reject to^ dates. I wiU lihaxik any 
brother to supply the date for aii^ fact that I may mention. 

TMs being a qnestion, then, of north and sonth, we must first settle what the 
terms mean. What is north and what is south in this controversy 7 I now under- 
stand my brother to have said that the course of concession has been from the north 
to the south; and I think he-also said, that these concessions have been made while 
the power in the Church was passing from the slaveholding to the non-slaveholding 
states. He carried his dates back to the beginning, and gave us north and south 
as far back as 1784. But what region was north; and what south, at that time ? 
Our brother says the meanly was south ; and where was the south in which that 
majority dwelt 1 Was it m the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama* 
Georgia, or South Carolina ? Where was the sou^ of which the brother speaks, at 
the date he gives ? A few years later, we find two or three missionaries sent into 
South Carolina and (xeorgia, but the very name of Methodism had*not reached 
there in 1784. Our first missionary was sent into Mississippi from South Carolina 
in 1802, and into Alabama in 1808. But we had Maryland and Virginia for the south. 
Maryland and Virginia ! What, the very centre of the system south 1 And if Maryland 
and Virginia were the south, where was the north ? Was New-York the north ? What, 
a slave state north ? As for New-England, the bright morning of her birth had not yet 
dawned. There were no Methodists there. Is it not plain then, that our brother 
found the power of the majority of the Church to have been in the south before 
there was any south ? and tne north to have conceded to the south before there was 
either north or south ? What concessions had one slaveholding state to make to 
another slaveholding state ? Did ever Virginia ask concessions of Carolina, or Caro- 
lina of Virginia ? It is contrary to the nature of the case that they should. And 
until New-York became a free state, what concessions had she to make to Mary- 
laud or Virginia ? No, sir, this question of north and south belonged not to those 
days ; and tiie *' legislation " (as my brother calls it) of those times, and times stiU 
later, (whether wise or unwise,) is to accounted for on very different grounds fromf 
what he has supposed. In those times, slavery existed by seneral consent, and 
even the atrocious slave-trade was carried on both by men of old England and New- 
England. There was no jealousy in the state legislatures of any interference of a 
hurtful or insurrectionary tendency; and it was not deemed necessary to enact laws 
to limit the right or privilege of the master to manumit his slaves at will. In these 
circumstances our rules about slavery were commenced. Rules, of the character 
or tendency of which it is not my purpose to speak ; but which, whether good or 
bad, lax or severe, were not begun, or, for many years, continued in a struggle 
between south and north, slave states and free, but out of a common benevolence, 
in states similarly circumstanced, and without contravention of the laws. I cannot 
^ve date for the rise of our question of north and south, but I will say again, that 
It must date later than the time when the northern slaveholding states were grad- 
ually end profitably disposing of their slaves ; and the southern slaveholding states, 
not yet apprehensive of the antagonist interests that were to arise between northern 
free states and southern slave states, were comparatively indifferent about the course 
of things. The action of the Church was not a southern or a northern action, but 
such as was deemed admissible in the state of the laws where the Church existed. 

It has been urged that Mr Wesley was an abolitionist. 

(Dr. Durbin: " I take the liberty to say that I never said that of Mr. Wesley.") 

Dr. Capers.^ I presume you would not; and I do not think any one could, on 
mature reflection. Mr. Wesley wrote strong things against slavery. But, he wrote 
equally strong things against republicanism and the revolution. And yet, when 
these United States had achieved their independence, who acted more kindly, or 
taught more loyal lessons toward our government than Mr. Wesley. And I must 
say here, that I am in possession of a piece of information about his anti-slavery 
prmciples, which perhaps other brethren do not possess. The gentleman mei^ 
tioued yesterday by Dr. Durbin, (I mean Mr. Hammett,) was, for some time, 
my schoolmaster. My father was one of his first and firmest friends and patrons, 
and a leading member of his society, first in Charleston and afterward in Greorge^ 
town, where, for a while, I was his pupil. Owing to this, I suppose, at the deaUi 
of his onlv son, not many years ago, I was given his correspondence with Mr. 
Wesley, during his residence as a Wesleyan missionary in the West Indies, and 
afterward in Charleston, till Mr. We8ley*s death. The hand-writing of Mr. 
Wesley is imqueetionable, and I state on the authority of this correspondence, that 
Mr. Wesley gave Mr. Hammett his decided countenance and blessing while hfi 
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was in Cliarleflton, no less than when he was at St. Kitts. Here in South Cnrd\asa% 
then, Mr. Hammett formed a religious society in the south proper, and in the south 
exclusively, with Mr. Wesley's sanction, and for the avowed purpose of being 
more Wesleyan than what was called Mr. Asbury's Connection was thought to be; 
and what rule did he adopt on slavery ? Why no rule at all. My information is 
completely satisfactory to my own mind, on this point; and I say, on the authorily 
of that correspondence, and the testimony of my honoured &ther, who lived tiU 
after I was myself a minister, that when Mr. Hammett, with Mr. Wesley's sanction, 
raised societies in South Carolina, neither did Mr. Hammett enjoin on those societies 
any rule respecting slavery, neither did Mr. Wesley dir^t or advise any^ such rule. 
And why not ? Can any one be at a loss to account for it ? The reason plainly 
was the same which prevented Mr. Wesley, and after him the Wesleyan English 
Conference, from ever enjoining any rule respecting slavery for the missions in the 
West ludiesf except that the missionaries should wholly re&ain from intermeddling 
with the subject. The reason is found in the loyalty of Methodism and religion ; a 

£rinciple which no man knew better how to appreciate than Mr. Wesley. He 
new not how to make rules against the law of the land ; and no example can be 
adduced in the history of Bridsn Methodism of disciplinary rules, on the subject of 
slavery, for any country, in advance of the civil law. This is the ground on which 
the south now stands ; and will the north take opposite ground ? If they do, they 
may neither plead the authority of Mr. Wesley, the British Connection, or Mr. 
Asbiiry for it." For myself, I must utterly abjure all right or pretension on the part 
of the Church to interfere with the state. Neither can I put myself, neither can I 
suffer myself to be put, in contsict with the law of the land. 

I was glad to hear my brother say for the north, that they have no intention to 
contravene the laws in our southern states. I thank him for saying so, and I adjure 
them not to attempt to do that thing. I was glad to hear him say, also, that in ihe 
case of the appeal of Harding, there was not a brother who voted to sustam the 
•action of the Baltimore Conference, who did not do so under a frill persuasion that 
he could .have emancipated the slaves lawfully if he would. (Though I confess I 
cannot but fear that popular opinion was too much honoured in that matter.) Biit 
this question of north and south, as it presents itself in the case before us, appears 
to me to involve the ^hurch in a peculiar way. In a case like that of Harding, 
he and his triers, for all I know, may have belonged to the state of Maryland, 
whose laws were concerned, and may all have been reached by the officers of the 
law if they were deemed to be offenders. But in the case of Bishop Andrew, a 
citizen of the state of Gieorgia, whose laws are displeasing, say, to the people of 
New-Hampshire or the north, is arrested by a Greneral Conference compost (for 
two-thirds of it) of northern men, on an allegation that he, the citizen of Georgia, 
eonforms himself to the laws and institutions of Georgia against the prejudices of 
the northern people ; and for this it is proposed to suspend him. It is as though 
you had reached forth a long arm from New-Hampshire to Greorgia, to bring a citizen 
of the latter state to be punished by the prejudices of the former, for his loyalty to 
the state to which he belongs. Such a proceeding cannot be right ; and yet (I 
repeat) it appears to me that the present is very like such a proceeding. If our 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends to citizens of all the states, it must respect the 
laws of all alike, and oppose itself to none. What ^should it avail, to admit the 
obligation of inferior officers and judicatures of the Church, — such as deacons and 
elders, and quarterly and annual conferences, — to respect the laws of their several 
states, while your highest officers and supreme judicature, — your bishops and G&k- 
eral Conference, — should be withheld from their control, or ^en be allowed to 
censure and oppose them according to your prejudices. Patriotism and religion 
both require that we should bow to the supremacy of the laws ; and to the supre- 
macy of the laws of all the states alike. Those of the north, acting in this General 
Conference for the whole Church, in all the states, have no more right to run 
counter to the constitution and laws of the state of Georgia, than we of , the 
south should have to oppose the laws of any of the northern states. And can it 
have come to such a paiss with us, that one is of the south because he respects the 
laws and constitutions of southern states, and another is of the north because he 
respects them not? South or north, the authority of the laws is the same, and the 
obligations of the Christian citizen to observe the laws must be acknowledged the 
same. 

It has been urged tiiat a bishop is only an officer of the General Conference ; 
and that his election, and not his consecration, gives him his authority as bishop. 
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And to prove this position^ my respected brother (Dr. Dorbin) referred for testi- 
mony to Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and Mr. Dickens. But I could not but think there 
was one small particular wanting in the testimony, the lack of which spoiled it 
altogether for tibie use intended. The references of my brother were full enough, 
and to the point, if he had only meant to prove that a bishop is amenable to the 
Greneral Conference, and that the Greneral Conference has full power to put him out 
of office. But to reduce a bishop to a mere General Conference officer, it was 
necessary to prove that that body had a right to displace him at will, with or with- 
out some crime alleged. And for this, his authorities were lacking. No authority 
of Mr. Asbury, Dr. Coke, Mr. Dickens, or anybody else — ^before this case of Bishop 
Andrew caused it to be asserted on this flooiv-can be adduced for any such doc- 
trine. If a bishop is no more than an officer of the General Conference, wherefore 
is he consecrated^ Shall we be told also that elders and deacons are only officers 
of the annual conferences 1 What would be thought of a bishop by election, who, 
without consecration, should assume the Auctions of the episcopacy as if he had 
been ordained ? Who could consent to such a usurpation 1 A bishop an officer 
of the Greneral Conference only ! And is it in such a capacity that he ordains and 
stations the preachers at the annual conferences ? An officer of the General Confer- 
ence only ! Then were it both untrue and blasphemous , to invest him with the 
office, with those holy words of the consecration service^ " Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a bishop in the Church of God, now committed to thee 
by the imposition of our hands, m the name, of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of. the Holy Ghost." But we are assured that a bishop must be considered as no 
more than an officer of the General Conference, or else we shall incur the imputa- 
tion of Puseyism. And in a desperate effort to fulfil our purposes on Bishop Andrew, 
shall we strij) the Church of everything sacred, and reduce it fo the level of a mere 
human association ? Is there no position for the Church above that of a Free 
Mason's lodge, unless we hoist it on the stilts of the High-Church conceit, to the 
pitch of Puseyism ? . 

Much has been said, in this debate, about the constitution, as authoiizing the 
measure which brethren propose to take with respect to Bishop Andrew ; and I 
must beg to call attention to what appears to me the true ground v\dth respect to 
that question. I am opposed to this measure in every aspect of it ; and for many 
reasons ; but its unconstitutionality forms, to my mind, its chief objection. 

But what is the constitution ? and how should we interpret it ? 

It is either the supreme disciplinary law of the whole Church ; or it is that law 
of the Church by which the governing power is limited. In the first sense, it is 
the imbodiment of those principles which are deemed fundamental to the great 
object for which the Church, as a Christian community, was constituted. And in 
the second sense, it is that application of these principles to the governing power 
(the General Conference in the present instance) which confines its action vdthin 
the limits necessary to promote, and not hinder, the attainment of that same great 
object. And the interpretation of the constitution^ in either respect, should always 
be such as conforms to the grand object of the Church's organization. This object 
is declared to be "the spreading of Scriptural hoHnett over these lands;" and 
whatever militates against this object must, therefore, be contrary to the constitu- 
tion. As it respects the Church at large, ^e constitution is contained in the Arti- 
cles of Beli^on, and the General Rules : as it apjplies to the Greneral Conference, 
the Restrictive Rules are technically the constitution. Now whatever else may be 
said about this constitution, it will not be denied that. 

It must be Christian : agreeing vrith the principles of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. • 

It must be Protestant: maintaining the Holy Scriptures as the only rule of faith 
and practice. , 

. And it must be consistent with the great object for which we have all along stead- 
fastly held it to be our belief that God has raised us up. It must consist with our call- 
ing of Grod, '' to spread Scripture holiness over these lands." 

But in all these respects, I must call in question the constitutionality oi tho 
measure before us. Bishop Andrew is to be required to emancipate certain negroes ; 
and to remove them from Greorgia to some free state that he may be enabled to do 
so. This is not affirmed in so many words in the resolution on your table, but it is 
the deed which that resolution seeks to effect ; the only contingency known in ilie 
)iesolution being the emancipation of the negroes, which can be effected in no other 
way but by their removal. No question is asked, or care taken, as to the age and 
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infirmities of elLy of these negroes, whom he is thos to take into » itnaige land mai^ 
climate for emancipation ; nor what may be the wants of childhood among them ; 
nor what ties of kmdred are to be snndfered ; but the deed must be done, and he 
must make haste to do it, for nothing else can restore him to his fonctions as a bishop. 
Now this is miconstitutional, for it is unchristian. Whatever odium may attach n> 
slavery, many a slave would curse you for freedom thus procured ; and Bishc^ 
Andrew as a Christian man, not to say a Christian bishop, mignt not dare to sin against 
the law of love, in the way you would require. 

And it is unconstitutional, because it is not Protestant. Our fifth article says^ 
*' The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation : so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it should be believed as ain article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessaiy 
to salvation." And the twenty-third article says, " The president, the congress, mB 
general assemblies, the governors, and the councils of state, as the delegates of the 
people, are the rulers of the United States of America, according to the division of 
power made to them by the constitution of the United SttUet, and bt the consti- 
tutions OF THEIR RESPECTIVE STATES." Now, there is no injunction of the Holy 
Scriptures more positive than that which respects submission to the civil power; 
this power is recognized in our twenty-third article as existing in the ffeneraf assem- 
blies, &c., according to the constitutions of the respective states ; ana yet the reso- 
lution before us sets aside the injunction of the Scriptures, and thfs authority of the 
constitution and lav^ of Georgia, and makes your ipse dixit, uttered by the force 
- of northern prejudices, th^ supreme rule for the bishop's conduct; — a rule which 
he must observe with or without his conscience, and for or against humanity and 
reli^on, or be laid aside from the holy duties of his sacred office, because you arbi 
tranly demand it from your chair of ecclesiastical supremacy. I say wis is not 
Protestant ; and that it is unconstitutional because it is contrary to Protestantism. 

And it is unconstitutional, yet again, because it is inconsistent with the great 
object for which the Church has been constituted, as it must impede and hinder the 
course of our ministry in many of the states, and debar our access altogether to 
large portions of the coloured population. 

I beseech brethren to allow due weight to the considerations which have been 
so kindly and ably urged by others on wis branch of the subject. I contemplate 
it, I confess, with a bleeding heart. Never, never have I suffered as in view of 
the evil which this measure threatens against the south. The agitation has already 
begun there ; and I tell you that though our hearts were to be torn out of our bodies. 
It could avail nothing, when once you have awakened the feeling that we cannot 
be trusted among the slaves. Once you have done this thing, you have effectually 
destroyed us. I could wish to die sooner than live to see such a day. As sure as 
you live, brethren, there are tens of thousands, nay hundreds of thousands, whose 
destiny may be perilled by your decision on this case. When we tell you that we 
preach to a hundred thousand slaves in our missionary field, we only announce the 
beginning of our work, — ^the beginning openings of the door of access to the most 
numerous masses of slaves in the south. When we add, that there are two hundred 
thousand now within our reach who have no Grospel unless we give it to them, it is 
still but the same announcement of the beginnings of the opening of that wide and 
effectual door, which was so long closed, and so lately has begun to be opened, for 
the preaching of the Gospel, by our ministry, to a numerous and destitute portion 
of the people. O, close not this door ! Shut us not out from this great work, to 
which we have been so signally called of God. Consider our position. I pray yoa, 
I beseech you by every sacred consideration, pause in this matter. Do not talk about 
concessions to the south. We ask for no concessions, — ^no compromises. Do wiA 
us as you please, but spare the souls for whom Jesus died. If you deem our toils 
too light, and that after all, there is more of rhetoric than cross-bearing in oar 
labours, come down and take a part with us. Let this be the compromise, if we 
have any. I could almost promise my vote to make the elder a bishop who should 
give such a proof as this of^his devotion to,-—! will not say the emancipation of the 
negro race, but what is better,— what is more constitutional and more Christian,—- 
the salvation of the souls of the negroes oil our great southern plantations. Conces- 
sions ! We ask for none. So far fi-om it, we are read^ to make any in onr power 
to you. We come to you not for ourselves, but for perishing souls ; and we entreat 
you, for Christ's sake, not to take away from them the bread of life which we are 
,just now beginning to carry them. We beg for this— I must repeat it — ^with bleed- 
ing hearts. Yes, I feel intensely on this subject. The stone of stumbling and rodL 
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of offence, of former timea, when George Qaugherty, a sonthem man, and a southern 
miniater, and one of the wisest and best that ever graced our ministry, was dragged 
to the pump in CharlestoH, and his life rescued by a sword in a woman's hand,— 
the offence of the anti-slavery measures of that day has but lately began to subside. 
I cannot, I say, forget past times, and the evil of mem, when in those parts of my 
own state of South Carolina, wh^re slaves are most numerous, there was little more 
ebwity for Methodist preachers than if they had been Mormons, and their access to 
the negroes was looked uj^n as dangerous to the public peace. Bring not back 
upon us the evil of those bitter days. I cannot forget how I felt when, thirty-three 
years ago, Riddlespurger, who kept a shop and sold rum and calico on the Dorches- 
ter road some twelve miles fi:t>m Charleston, asked us to preach at his house, and 
told us of hundreds of negroes in the neighbourhood, who had never heard preach- 
ing, who would come to hear. And though he was a rumnseller, and I suspected 
his object,-— and hateful as it seemed, to be associated with one whose business 
was a nuisance to the neighbourhood, — the man of rum, — to Riddlespurger*s I went, 
•nd preached to the negroes at the risk of the duck-pond, where it was threatened 
to bate my seal, tiU, finding that the preaching sold no more grog, or possibly being 
•eared, the poor man begged us to desist from coming to preach ;— when my vener- 
able colleague on ^oa floor, (Mr. Dunwody,) left the city in the afternoon to go a 
distance in another direction, to meet an assembly of negroes late at night, by the 
Hght of the moon, on the side of a swamp, to preach and administer the sacraments 
in the wild woods, as if it had been a thing the daylight might not look upon, or 
Christian people countenance at their dwellings. Yes, sir, and I think he was at it 
•U night there in the woods, in the season and region of pestilence, and baptized 
and administered the holy eucharist to some three hundred persons. 
■*. Am I not correct ? (Turning to Mr. Dunwody,) Did you not baptize three hvm- 
dred? 

(Mr. Dunwody : " I don*t remember how many, but there were a great many.") 
I said, sir, that we ask for no concessions. We ask nothing for ourselves. We 
fear nothing for ourselves. But we ask, and we demand, that you embarrass not 
the Gospel by the measure now proposed. Throw us back, if you wiU^ to those evil 
times. But we demand that when you shall have caused us to be esteemed a sort 
of land pirates, and we have to preach again at such places as Riddlespurger*s and 
Bantoule swamp, you see to it tnat we find there the souls who are now confided 
to our care as pastors of the flock of Christ. Yes, throw us back again to those 
evil times ; but see that you make them evil to none but ourselves. Tlurow us back, 
but make it possible for us to fulfil our calling ; and by the grace of God we will 
endure and overcome, and still ask no concessions of you. But if you cannot do this ; 
if you cannot vex us without scattering the sheep, and making them a prey to the wolf 
of hell, then do we sternly forbid the deed. You may not, and you dare not do it 
I say again, if by this measure the evil to be done were only to involve the minis- 
tiy, wimout harm Or peril to the souls we serve, we might bow to the stroke with- 
out despair, if not in submissive silence. We know the work as a cross-bearing 
■ervice ; and as such we love to accomplish it. It pleased Grod to take the life of 
the first missionanr sent to the negroes, but his successor was instanUy at hand. 
And in the name of the men who are now in the work, or ready to enter it, I pledge 
Eor a bra.ve and unflinching perseverance. This i^ot braggardism. No, it is an honest 
expression of a most honest feeling. Life or death, we wiU never desert that Christian 
work to which we know that God has called us. We ask to be spared no trial ; 
but that the way of trials may be kept open for us. We ask to be spared no labour ; 
but that we may be permitted to labour on, and still more abundanuy . Add, if you 
please, to the amount of our toils. File labour on labour more and more. Elemiand 
of us still more brick ; or even the fuU tale of brick without straw or stubble ; but 
cut us not off from the clay also. Cut us not off from access to the slaves of 
the south, when (to say nothing of "concessions to the south") you shall have 
finished the measure of your demands for the north. 

Dr. George Feck said he had listened to the discussion with the same painful 
anxiety with which he presumed every member of the body and the spectators had 
listened to it. His attention had been so absorbed — his feelings so interested that 
He felt himself at the present moment physically unqualified to discharge the duties 
of wading through the course of argument which he should be compelled to pro- 
secute, as well as meet, should he enter upon the discussion at all. He had a con- 
Tiotion howeverx-elthough the discussion was one of deep interest to the oonfer> 
•nee and to the Chnrcb— «Uhoogh it was o» a rabject of vast importance and one 
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which should not hastily be decided npop — a matter whieh would probably di% tf 
^ter it conseqences which would be seen and felt by the Church and the world 
for ausht he knew down to the end of time— yet to much time had been spent on 
the subject, so much had been said pro and con, said ably, said to tlie purpose, said, 
he was happy to state, in good Christian temper, in all meekness ana knidness, in 
aU simplicity and godly sincerity, and honesty besides— «nd they were now verging 
so near to the point of timie when the conference must adjoom, and so much was 
yet to be done, that he conceived that the continuance of the discusmon much 
further would be a positive evil on the whole. Good might result from the 
remarks of the brethren if they were protracted, but he saw no prospect of a ter- 
mination to this discussion. If the discussion were to be continued, merely for the 
purpose of giving all brethren who felt an interest in the matter an opportunity to 
speak to this conference, to the Church, and to their friends at home, he would 
deem it the solemn duty of this conference to come to a point, and he could not 
take upon himself the responsibility of protracting the debate Icmger. He would 
advertize the conference that if he should enter the argument he would probably 
speak out the session, and perhaps longer, if permitted. Views were restmg upon 
the speaker's mind which ne could not soon pass off. With these remarks ne felt 
disposed to leave the matter with the conference to say whether this discussion 
should end there or go on. If the conference decided to continue the discussion, 
he hoped for the pri^ege of speaking. He would do it as well and as candidly 
as he could. He would do it as a duty which he owed to Grod and to the Church, 
but as before remarked, he had a conviction that the discussion had gone on fiir 
enough. He heard, as well as felt, a desire expressed from the members, from the 
people from without, from the wise and good of all classes, that this discussion 
should soon <x)me to a termination, or the public feeling would probably become 
morbid. With these views he would pause. i* 

Mr. Hobart moved that the question be now taken. 

Dr. Feck was ready to resign the floor if the conference saw fit to order the 
previous question. 

Bishop Andrew begged that the question might be taken. He was as much 
interested as any one else, and wished the thing decided. 

Mr. Collins said, if this question were forced upon the conference, it would cut 
off every effort to make a compromise. 

It having been determined that the question, '' Shall the main question be now 
put?" should be decided by yeas and nays, the conference proceeded to vote, and 
ninety-eight voted in the affirmative and eighty in the negative. As the motion 
required a majority of two-thirds, it was lost 

Bishop Hedding then requested that the conference might not sit this afternoon, 
in order that the superintendents might have an opportunity to consult together 
with a view to fixing upon a compromise ; and he requested the conference to 
revive the committee of northern and southern brethren, discharged some dayi 
since, that they might meet the bishops in council on this important question. 

Dr. Durbin hailed the proposition vdth delight, but he suggested that it would 
be better in the circumstances not to revive the committee. Let the bishops meet 
together— Bishop Andrew as well as the rest — and let them invite any brethren td 
meet with them whom they pleased. He would give them plenipotentiary powers 
in the case. This suggestion was "agreed to. 

Dr. Olin then movea that the case of Bishop Andrew be deferred till to-morrow 
morning. Agreed to. 

The conference then took up a report fixmi the committee on the Book Concern, 
which cousxmied the remainder of the session. 

FRIDAY, MAY 31. 
Bishop Waugh said he had been requested to read to the conierence the follow- 
ing communication relating to the present discussion on slavery, and Bishop 
Andrew's case. 

ADDRESS OF THE BISHOPS 

To the General Conference of the Methodist EpiseopcU Church. 
Rev. and Dear Brethren, — The undersigned respectfully and affectionately offer 
to your calm consideration the result of their consultation this afternoon in regard to 
the unpleasant and very delicate question which has been so long and so earnestly 
debatea before your body. They have, with the UveUest interest, watched the 
progress of the oiscusftion, and have awaited its termination with the deepest aoHi- 
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eitode. Ab they have pored over this anbject with anzioas thought, by day and 
by night, they have been more and more impressed vdth the difficulties connected 
therewith, and the disastrous results which, in their apprehension, are the almost 
inevitable consequences of present action on the question now pending before you. 
To the undersigned it is fully apparent that a decision thereon, whether affirmatively 
or negatively, will most extensively disturb the peace and harmony of that widely- 
extended brotherhood which has so effectively operated for ^ood in the United 
States of America and elsewhere during the last sixty years, m the development 
ef. a system of active energy, of which union has always been a main element 
They nave, with deep emotion, 'inquired, Can anything be done to avoid an evil 
•o much deprecated by every friend of our common Methodism ? Long and 
anxiously have they waited for a satisfactory answer to this inquiry, but they have 
paused in vain. At this painful crisis they have unanimously concurred in the pro- 
priety of recommending the postponement of further action in the case of Bishop 
Andrew until the ensumg Genend Conference. It does not enter into the design 
of the undersigned to argue the proprietor of their recommendation, otherwise 
strong and valid reasons might be adduced in its support. They cannot but think 
that u the embarrassment of Bishop Andrew should not cease before that time, 
thiB next General Conference, representing the pastors, ministers, and people of the 
several annual conferences, after all the fiwits in the case shall have passed in review 
before them, wiU be better qualified than the present General Conference can be 
to adjudicate the case wisely and discreetly. Until the cessation of the embarrass- 
ment, or the expiration of the interval between the present and the ensuing Gren- 
eral Conference, the undersigned beUeve that such a division of the work of the 
general supexdntendency might be made without any infi*action of a constitutional 
principle, as would fully employ. Bishop Andrew in those sections of the Church 
m which his presence and services would be welcome and cordial. If the course 
pursued on this occasion by the undersigned be deemed a novel one, they persuade 
themselves that their justification, in the view of all candid and peace-loving per- 
•ons, will be found in their strong desire to prevent disunion, and to promote nar- 
mony in the Church. 

Very respectfully and affectionately submitted. 



Thwnday afternoon, May 30, 1844. 



Joshua Soule, 
Elijah Redding, 
B. Wauoh, 
T. A. Morris. 



Mr. Collins jnoved the adoption of tbe suggestion. Mr. Finley and Mr. Raper 
wished time to think about it. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that the whole subject lie on the table for one day. 

Mr. Collins accepted the amendment. 

. Mr. Haven could not see the propriety of laying it on the table. Every mem- 
ber had made up his mind on the main question, and this course was only post- 
poning an evil which overhung their minds and interfered with their deliberations. 

Dr. Bangs thought it had better be referred to a committee of nine, or three 
from each of the three sections of the conference, in reference to their sentiments 
QiD slavery. 

Mr. Sheer suggested that this communication firom the episcopacy v^as from the 
north, south, east, and west, by representation, and included the concentrated vsris- 
dom of the episcopacy, and he thought it both uncourteous and impolitic to refer 
it again. Let it be postponed until the afternoon. 

■ Mr. Hamline thought the paper had better be referred to. a committee, and be 
reported on this afternoon. 

. Mr. Collins opposed a committee, and urged the postponement of the matter 
until to-morrow morning. / 

Mr. Crowder approved of Mr. Collinses motion, only he v^nshed it had been to the 
afternoon instead. The paper was of the character of a peace-making proposition. 

Mr. Winner proposed an amendment, that the subject be postponed until four 
o'clock. Laid on the table. 

Dr. Bangs urged his suggestion as to the committee. 

Dr. Olin said the fidnt hopes he had entertained whex^the step was taken which 
led to this conmn^iication were well nieh blasted. He acknowledged this with 
dMp and heartfiolt sorrow. He thought the best course under all the oiroumstances 
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was to appoint a committee ; bm a propositioii finom the epiflcopac^, the conuiia* 
mcation was entitled to the most respectful and serious deliberation. Its refep- 
ence to a committee need not prevent, and he hoped it would not, all neceasarr 
conversation among the delegates in the interim, or interfere with the fi:ee and fiul 
discussion of the matter between the various delegations. It was right that the 
conference should know from every member what he thought would be the effisct 
of adopting the suggestion, in that portion of the Church where he laboured ; and 
brethren ought to nave time to consider and consult whether, in their sober, prajF- 
er^ judgment, they thought the proposition was so satisfactory as to prevent the 
ereat evib that threatened them ; whether they thought it too weak or too strong', 
tar the purpose it contemplated, and whether they thoaght it only a postpcmemenl 
of an evil that might be settled at once 

Mr. J. T. Peck said he was compelled to differ from most of his brethren: as to 
the nature of this document. He thought the darkness was increased, and the 
conference deeper in the mire than ever. He wished and was resolved to abide 
by the main question. When the bishops' paper was before them they had a 
definite point under consideration, and to that he would adhere— -it was miaptf 
whether they should frankly confess that all they had said upon the subject waa 
an error and premature, sive up all that they had proposed to do, and leave the 
thin^ to the operation of time, when they had already refused to do so. He 
would stand by his principles, or by them he would fall in the dust. 

Mr Cartwright made some remarks in favour of a postponement of further dia* 
cussion of the question, under present circumstances. 
, Mr. Perkins and Mr. Dow each opposed the reference to a committee. The 

latter gentleman said New-England had been assailed, and her delegates hitherto 
had had no opportunity of speaking in her defence, nor indeed to the main ques- 
tion, which they claimed a right to do. 

Dr. Durbin moved to take up the order of the day, that those members who 
wished to speak might have the opportunity of doing so. They, however, dechnad 
availing themselves of the opportunity on the ground that it was a most nnfavoiv- 
able period. 

Jhe communication was finally referred, and the further debate of the question 
postponed until the committee snould report. 

Report of Committee on Book ConcerUy on reorganizing the N. Y. Book Committee, 

Dr. Bangs, — Must oppose the adoption of this part of the report, as it affected an 
entire revolution in the Book 'Concern. He had been an editor many years, and 
should not have liked to have his advisers taken away from him. He did not 
know whether the editors had recommended this proposition. 

Mr. Bowen would state the reasons that had resulted in recommending thia 
change. The Book Committee were anxious to divide the responsibility wiu the 
editors. He then detailed the manner in which books were prepared for publi- 
cation by the committee. They had no disposition to complain of the present 
Book Committee ; but they thought the change in many respects desirable, and 
it would still leave five out of the nine members of the committee resident in 
this city. 

Mr. Sandford thought it ought to be known what had been the previous prac- 
tice. Heretofore the editor was under no obligation to examine a work previona 
to its publication. Still, he thought, the proposed measure was calculated to take 
away one of the guards against tne publication of improper works. In this age 
of revolution and precipitancy it was not well to take away any guards. For ma 
part he should oppose the innovation. 

Mr. Early said the Book Concern at New-York belonged to the north, and to 
the south, and to the east, and to the west. The present organization waa one 
calculated to embarrass a business man. He regretted that the subject was intro- 
duced in the report — still it was not revolutionary. A practical operatkm of the 
present law "was bad, inasmuch as the com^ttee could seldom be at home, and 
where must the editor find them ? The Book Committee at New-York had their 
hands full, and they were unable to give proper attention to the matter. Under 
the present system, if the agent could not find a Book Committee that would look 
through his glasses, he must be greatly embarrassed. It was the duty and inte- 
rest of the agents to publish such works as would be acceptable to the Chureh, 
and promote the spread of Christian knowledge. Fix the responsibility on the 
editor, and he would feel himself bound to use ul necessary caution and pradenoew. 
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He declared that there was, and had been for many jears, a great error some 
wrhere, and strongly advocated the present reor^;anization. 

Mr. Sandford moved that the resolution be laid on the table; but for want of a 
seconder the motion fell to the ^ond. 

Mr. Ames said, that nnder the present system, the responsibility was not fixed 
anywhere, and it was proposed to fix it upon the edittHV. That uie present com- 
mittee co^d ever meet together was almost impossible. He did not. wish to find 
fault with the members of the committee. He could not agree with Dr. Ban^s, that 
this was a great alteration. He hoped the conference would harmonize with the 
committee, and adopt the report. 

Dr. Simpson understood the amendment to be, that the ^ents may publish any 
work that the editors recommend. At present the committee had only a veto power. 

Dr. Bond said the Churdb ought to tiold to strict re6ponsibilit}r all its agents and 
editors. An editor or agent might at present do immense mischief before the day 
of responsibility arrived. There was no power to remove him before the next 
General Conference. There had been one case which proved so long a delay to 
be injurious, and therefore ol^ectionable. 

Mr. Baper said the committee had given notice to the editors,, and requested their 
views on this subject. In the judgment of the committee the responsibility wa» 
amply provided for. 

Dr. Peck had given his opinion in favour of the report, for he thought the oi^ 
ganization of the Book Committee might be improved. 

The President said that was not the question before the conference. 

Dr. Peck said, if he understood the report, it proposed a different organization 
of the Book Committee, and to devolve the responsibility of the publications of the 
Concern entirely upon the editors ; if so, it would be pertment to show that the pre- 
sent organization of the committee is d^ective, and the responsibility for the pub- 
lications wrongly vested. Now, though the editor has a veto power, still when the 
oommittee recommends the publication of a work, he will be disposed to treat 
their decision with ^eat deference, and may not under such circumstances exei^ 
cise so ri^d a scrutmy as he would do if he had a greater amount of responsi- 
bility resting upon him in the matter. I could wish, sir, that there might be in 
the editorial corps such an amount of talent and learning, thftt the decisions upon 
the various manuscripts offered for publication may be safely confided with them. 
Then the public would know who was responsible. As it is, no one is properly 
responsible but the poor editor, and he is trammelled with an advisory committee 
not responsible for its acts to anybody. A manuscript is handed over by the 
agent or editor to the committee for examination. The whole committee, of course, 
cannot hear it read: as their only reaort they give it to a sub-committee. That 
iub-committee read it with more or less care, according to the time they have to 
bestow upon it, or the interest they feel in the subject of which it treats. They 
may in some instances report iavourably merely to get rid of the thin^, expecting 
that the editor v^U use his own judgment at last. After the report is read and 
adopted, they perhaps gravely tell the editor, " You are not obliged to sanction our 
report— -do as you please, and we will be aadsfied.*' ^his is ramer a good-natured 
wa^ of casting the burden at last upon the editor: but the system is liable to 
senous objections. This business of examining manuscripts is exceedingly bur- 
densome to the preachers in the city-rnor can they do it as it should be done. 
They may be qualified for the work, and they may not, for they are stationed in 
the city without reference to any such literary quahfications. The speaker meant 
no reflections upon the preachers in the city of New-York, or upon the New-York 
Conference. A committee constituted by virtue of appointment in the city, and 
obliged to examine manuscripts by the means of a sub-committee, could not in the 
nature of the case be possessed of the competency and direct responsibility to the 
{mblic which are certainly desirable in the premises. With these remarks, Dr. P 
would submit the question to die wisdom of the conference. 

The resolution was finally adopted. 

Proposal to amend Diicipline in Cases of Indebtedness to ike Book Concern. 

The report also had reference to security being given in certain cases of indebted- 
tiess to the Book Concern, and proposed an amendment in the Discipline, to the 
effect that no brethren who were indebted to tfie Book Concern shomd have any 
claim upon its funds. This gave rise ib a lengthened conversation, during which 

Mt Sandford said, that It appeared to him desirable that ^ey should have aojom 
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definite role on this subject, for it often happened that persons became indebted 
to the Concern, and were snbseqnently located, and then perhaps they removed, 
and the agents had no means of ^scoverin^ whither they were gone. 

Mr. Winner thought the amendment in its present phraseology involved an op- 
pressive principle. 

Mr. Ferguson thought it might apply with great hardship to the widows and or- 
phans of preachers, and moved an amendment less stringent in its provisions. 

The conversation was continued to the hour of adjournment 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Richmond Christian Advocate. 

On motion of Mr. Leroy M. Lee, report of the Book Committee, No. 2, was taken 
up, and a resolution reconmiending the continued publication of the Richmond 
Christian Advocate was brought under consideration. 

Mr. Lee said the present resolution might be adopted without at all interfering 
with the action of the conference upon the report of the Book Committee respect- 
ing the grant they proposed to make to the Richmond Christian Advocate. There 
was a reason for early action upon the resolution, authorizing the continuance of the 
paper, that he had not intended to offer in moving the adoption of the report 
But since the brother from New-York had interposed an objection, he would now 
give his reason for introducing the matter. It was well known to many that the 
Richmond Christian Advocate had enemies — one enemy not in that body — anxious 
to injure it. And the simple fact that the resolution now before them had been 
laid on the table when first presented ; — ^and it was done at his instance, in order 
to give time for the chairman of our Publishing Committee and myself to meet the 
committee on the Book Concern ; — this fiict had been used in Richmond for the 
puipose of iniuring the paper. He had received a letter last evening, informing 
him that the ract of laying the report on the table was there represented as an iih- 
dication of the purpose of the (General Conference to discontinue the paper. It 
was in view of this attempt to prejudice the reputation of the paper that he had 
moved to take up the report. He wished the conference to act on this subject at 
once, and by the adoption of the report correct the erroneous impression which 
had been sought to bb made on the public mind. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Early moved that the report of the Book Committee, No. 6, be taken up, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Rice moved that the report be so amended as to relieve the members of die 
New-York Conference from acting on the Book Committee. He said it wtis a 
most onerous duty to be compelled, in addition to their pastoral duties, to super^ 
intend the publication of the books. As a member of that conference he wished 
to be relieved. He contended that it was unjust to their respective charses, inas- 
much as they paid the salaries of their ministers ; who, fix)m th^ additional labours 
imposed on them by the Book Concern, were unable to perform their duties 
feithftdly. 

The report was adopted, after considerable discussion, in all its main features. 

(In explanation of the somewhat imperfect report of lins day's proceedings, we 
may say that the official reporter was, from peculiar cireumstances, necessarily 
absent firom the conference, and had to rely upon such casual assistance as he coold 
procure.) 

SATURDAY, JUNE 1. 
The Bishops^ Communictxtion, 

Bishop Hedding wished to withdraw his signature from the document presented 
yesterday. He had not been drawn or persuaded into it. But in signing it he 
had been governed by two reasons, which he thought it his duty to present. First, 
he signed it as a peace measure. Second, he believed it would be generally ac- 
ceptable to the conference. In both these expectations he was disapointed. Facts 
had come to his knowledge which induced him to believe that it would not make 
peace, and that it might be productive of a lengthened debate, and, instead of re- 
moving, would only mcrease the diflSculty. He therefore wished his name to be- 
withdrawn, but would submit if the conference decided that he had no authority 
to do so. No objection was madeA 

Bishop Waugh said that in reganl to th4 same document a few remarks might 
jtot be uonecessary. He wished his name to remain, unless he saw other reasons 
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than hod yet appeared. He came into the measure without persuasion or entreaty 
as the result of his own thoughts and voluntary inclination, though slowly and re- 
luctantly. Yet it was under a train of circumstances that left him little or no op« 
tion in the premises. He adopted it as a last resort, and with little hope of its 
success. It did, however, appear to him that it would be better to put that view 
before the General Conferende, and let it take its course, and so far as himself was 
concerned, he should be perfectly satisfied with the result. He should exceedingly 
regret if the communication were the occasion of a protracted debate, but he hoped 
that would not be the case. He did not feel at liberty to vyithdraw his name from 
a paper that he desired to be for the preservation of the Church. 

Bishop Morris wished his name to rentain attached to that document, as a testi 
many that he had done what he could to preserve the unity of the body. 

Bishop Soule said, perhaps he ought to oiTer a few words in connection with his 
colleagues, and it affcnded him pleasure to receive the assurances that they were 
in no way influenced or persuaaed to put their signatures to that paper. He ac- 
knowledged that they went into the measure as jreely and fully, and under the 
same conviction, as hunself. Conference were aware that this matter came before 
the superintendents on motion. He put his signature to the document with the 
same views and under the same convictions as his very worthy colleagues did, and 
neither his views nor his convictions were changed in any way. And he wished 
bis signature to that document to go forth through a thousand channels to the world. 
It is £uready before the American people, and he might not, and would not, with- 
draw it 

Dr. Bangs moved that the communication lie on the table. 

Mr. Early called *br the ayes and noes, and the vote being taken, there were 
yeas 95, nays 83. The communication was therefore laid on tne table. 

Dr. Bangs said it was well known that he had used every effort in his power to 
have this matter brought to a compromise, and he had indulged a hope that this 
would be the result. It was with that view that he laboured to have this docu- 
ment referred to a committee. But from what had been told him by members from 
the north and south, not a vestige of this hope remained, and he would now urge 
immediate action upon the substitute, if it was before the house. He believed 
> wisdom, and prudence, and Christianity, and brotherly love dictated that course, 
and that further discussion would not cnange one mind. 

Dr. Winans said the last speaker had reierred to the south, and his remarks in 
their connection went to say that the south were opposed to the proposition from 
the superinteiidents. He begged to say that the southern delegates were of one 
mind to entertain the proposition of the superintendents. 

Dr. Bangs explained that he did not mean to say that the south objected to the 
proposal of the bishops, but that the conference could not come to any general 
compromise on the subject. He should not, himself, move the previous question. 
^ Mr. Collins opposed the motion for taking up the order of the day. He had not 
given up all hopes of peace ; and if they would wait a few minutes and listen to a 
proposal from Dr. Durbin, he thought a compromise might yet be effected. They 
were bound to make a settlement of the question, he knew, but in their proposed 
ftction the bishops were against them ; and if they would withdraw their names 
from the communication they had made, and allow Dr. Durbin to use it as his own, 
he (Mr. Collins) believed a plan of pacification might still be concocted. The pro- 
position wa^, as a last efibrt to bring peace and save the Church from division, to 
add to the suggestion of the episcopacy some resolutions expressive of the regret 
of that Greneral Conference that Bishop Andrew had become connected with slavery, 
and request him to rid himself of the embarrassment as soon as possible ; and, m 
addition, a resolution to take off the journals aU that related to the coloured testi- 
mony question. He thought such a measure would answer their purpose, and heal 
the wound of the Church. 

Mr. Blake was pursuing his labours as a minister among the coloured people, 
and little thought that the question of slavery would be broueht up. He had tie 
anticipation of a storm, but he found that the foundations of the great deep were 
broken up, and the ark of their Church was floating on the waves. But he thanked 
Grod that in the distance he saw a blessed Ararat. He went on describing the 
various forms under which slavery had been discussed in the present conference, 
alluded to the definitions of the episcopal oflSce during the debate, and thought that 
Dr. Durbin's substitute wtiuld not reconcile the difficulties. 

Mr. Longstreet said, as long as there was any hope of reconciliation, he would 
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denre that this question be postponed. At yet, the soath had not made one pto- 
position to adjust the matter aoHcably. He trusted, therefore, that the door would 
not be closed. Time was a matter of very little consequence compared mrith the 
importance of the questions at issue. He wished to wait, and aee what time would 
bring forth. 

Dr. Paine said he was a man of peace. He deeply regretted to hear unkmd 
words from both sides. He never dealt in wholesale d^mnciation. The sontii 
felt calm as they could feel when the importance of the question was oonaiderad. 
He considered the substitute to be mandatory. It acted as a mandamus; it had 
been so described. This placed the south in an awkward position. He hoped 
some ground would be proposed by the north that both could occupy. If there 
was no such common ground, the south was prepared for the result 

Mr. Porter recalled the attention of the conference to the discussion of the last 
fortnight as evidence of the peace-loving character of the northern members. They 
wanted to be one body. He did not believe they could live as one body with any- 
thing less than the substitute. He asked what was the prosjsect of peace-— Bishop 
Andrew had declared that he could not recede &om his position, and the south had 
taken the same ground. It was of no use to discuss the question further, there- 
fore, but they had better come up square to the question, toad decide the point at 
once, that the people might be satisfied. 

Mr. Mitchell proposed an amendment, to be appended to the resolution, to the 
efiPect that the bishop should so resign until a majority of the annual conferences 
desired him to resume his office. Mr. M. did not think it necessaiy to enter into 
a discussion whether the resolution respecting Bishop Andrew was advisory or 
mandatory. He wished the substitute to come before me conference this morning. 

On motion, the order of the dav was taken up. • 

Bishop Soule said he had good reason to believe that brethren had entertained 
■erroneous views with respect to the position he occupied at the time he addressed 
the conference on this subject; and he now wished to correct those views, that 
there might be a proper understanding in the matter before they had acticm <hi the 
-substitute. It must nave occurred to the brethren that his remarks at that time 
were entirely irrelevant, except on the understanding that the resolution was main 
datory. He looked upon it as suspending Bishop Andrew. There was a greatl 
difference between suspension and advice. If this action was not intended to be 
judicial, he should withdraw many of his remarks. If it was a mandatory act, it 
was judicial. One member said it was merely a request to Bishop Andrew to 
resign; but several had declared it to be judicial, and were not contradicted. 
Again: the argument was, that slavery could not exist in the episcopacy of the 
Methodist Church. One brother had said, that if the resolution passed, Bishop 
Andrew was still a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If this was the 
tase, his remarks, he must repeat, were irrelevant. He considered the proceeding 
as a judicial one, suspending brother Andrew from his duties as bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

DECISION op THE QUESTION. 

Mr. J. T. Peck moved the previous (that is, the main) question, which was caiv 
ried. The resolution was then read, and the ayes and noes were taken ; Bishop 
Soule observing, that definite action must necessarily be hereafter taken to decide 
whether the resolution was mandatory or advisory. The votes were given anud 
the most profound stillness. 

The resolution (Mr. Finley*s substitute) reads as follows:— 

" Whereas the Discipline of our Church forbids the doing anything calculated to 
destroy our itinerant general superintendency ; and whereas Bishop Andrew haa 
become connected with slavery, by marriage and otherwise, and this act having 
drawn after it circumstances which, in the estimation of the Grei^ral Conference^ 
will ^atly embarrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant general superintend- 
ei^, if not, in some places, entirely prevent it ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference that he desist fiom' • 
the exercise of this office so long as this impediment remains.'' 

The yeas and nays being call^ by delegations, were as foUow :— 

TEAS. 

New- York ConfereTtce-^f^Bthtai Bangs, Stephen Olin, Phineas hice, George 
Peck, John B. Stratten, Peter P. Sandford, Fitch Reed, Samuel D. Ferguaon, 8t» 
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Shen Martindale, Marvin Richardson. Troy — Tniman Seyftiour, John M. Weyer, 
ames Covel, jun., Tobias Spicer, Seymour Coleman, James B. Houghtaling, Jesse 
T. Peck. Providence — J. Lov^oy, F. Upham, 8. Benton, Pa«l Townsend. JVew- 
Hamp9hire — Elihu Scott, J. Perkins, Samuel Kelly, S. Chamberlain, John G. Dow, 
J. Spauldinpf, C. D. Cahbon, William D. Cass. New-Englandr—J . Porter, D. 8. 
King, P. Crandall, C. Adams, G. Pickering. Pittaburg — William -Hunter, H. J. 
Clai*, J. Spencer, 8. Elliott, R. Boyd, S. Wakefield, J. DrunMnond. Maine— U. 
Hill, E. Robinson, D. B. Randall, C. W. Morse, J. Hobart, Heman Nickerson, 6. 
Webber. Black River— k. D. Peck, A. Adams, G. Baker, W. W. Ninde. Erie — 
J. J. Steadman, John Bain, G. W. Clark, J. Robinson, T. Goodwin. Oneida — J. 
M. Snyder, S. Comfort, N. Rounds, D. A. Shepherd, H. F. Row, E. Bowen, D. 
Holmes, jun. Michigan — E. Crane, A. Billings, J. A. Baushman. Rock River — 
B, Weed, H. W. Reed, J. T. Mitchell. Genesee— G. Filmore,' 8. Luckey, A. 
Steele, F. G. Hibbard, S. Seager, A. Abell, W. Hosmer, J. B. Alverson. North 
Ohio — E, Thompson, J. H. Power, A. Poe, E. Yocum, W. Runnells. IlUnois — P. 
Akers, P. Cartwright. Ohio—C. Elliott, William H. Raper, J. M. Trimble, J. B. 
Finley, L. L. Hamline, Z. Connell, J. Ferree. Indiana — M. Simpson, A. Wfley, 
E. R. Ames, J. Miller, C. W. Ruter, A. Wood, A. Eddy, J. Havens. Texas— i 
Clark. Baltimore— 3, A. Collins, A. Griffith, J. Bear, N. J. B. Morgan, J. DiEKvis 
Philadelphia — J. P. Durbin, L. Scott NevhJersey — I. Winner, J. 8. Porter, J. K 
Shaw— 111. 

NATS. 

New- York Conference — C. W, Carpenter. Michigan — G. Smith. Rock Rtver — 
J. Sinclair. Illinois — J. Stamper, J. Van Cleve, N. G. Berryman. Kentucky — H 
B. Boscom, W. Gunn, H. H. Kavanaugh, E. Stevenson, B. T. Crouch, G. W. Bmsh 
OA»<7— E. W. Sehon. Holston—E, F. Sevier, 8. Patten, T. Stringfield. Tennes- 
see— R. Paine, J. B. M'Ferrin, A. L. P. Green, T. Maddin. Missouri— W. W 
Redman, W. Patten, J. C. Berryman, J. M. Jameson. North Carolina — J. Jame- 
son, Peter Doub, H. G. Leigh. Memphis — G. W. D. Harris, 8. S. Moody, William 
K'Mahon, T. Joyner. Arkansas— J. C. Parker, W. P. Ratcliffe, A. Hunter. Vir- 
ginia — J. Early, T. Crowder, W. A. Smith, L. M. Lee. Mississippi — William 
Winans, B. M. Drake, J. Lane, G. M. Rogers. Texas — L. Fowler. Alabama — 
J. Boring, J. Hamilton, William Mujrah, G. Garrett. Georgia — G. F. Pierce, W. 
J. Parks. L. Pierce, J. W. Glenn, J. E. Evans, A. B. Longstreet. South Carolina — 
William Capers, W. M. Wightman,*C. Betts, 8. Dunwody, H. A. C. Walker. Bal- 
timore—H Slicer, J. A. Gere, T. B. Sargent, C. B. Tippett, G. Hildt. Philadel- 
phia — I'. J. Thompson, H. White, W. Cooper, L T. Cooper. Neto-Jersey — Thomas 
Neal, Thomas Sovereign— 69, 

So the resolution was adopted — yeas. 111 ; nays, 69. 

After some conversaticm on the question. How far the vote gave Mr. Finley*8 
substitute the authority of an original resolution ? Dr. Pierce rose to address the 
conference. It would be within the recollection of the members and spectators 
who had listened to this discussion with so much interest, that, in the event of 
the conference deciding upon the passage of this resolution, the southern delega- 
tion had declared that they would enter their solemn protest against it, without 
a dissenting voice or faltering step. The^r should, at the earliest possible moment, 
do so, fmd It should be a manly, ministerial, and proper protest against this action 
of the conference, as an extra-judicial act, that theur sentiments on the subject 
might go down to posterity. 

He contended that, however conscientionsly — and he gave them fall credit for 
that — they had acted, still they had acted contrary to the rule of compromise. The 
constitutionality, or otherwise, of their proceeding would probably be tried before 
other tribunals. It had never entered into his heart in anything to depart from the 
spirit and intention of the Discipline of the Church, and those who were hitf brethren 
in the south were of the same mind. He beUeved that, when the public mind had 
been sounded, and the deep tones of public opinion came pealing up from all qoar- 
ters of the connection, there would be a verdict in &vour of the south. ^ 

Dr. Winans and Mr. Eariy made some observations on the peculiari^ of their 
positions ; and, after some little conversation, the conference adjourned until Moadaj 
morning at half-past eight 
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MONDAY, JUNE 3 

Mr. Slicer proposed the following resolutions : — 

" Resolved, That it is the sense of this CreneFal Conference that the vote of Sator- 
day last, in the case of Bishop Andrew, be understood as advisoiy only, and not in 
the light of a judicial mandate. 

'' Resolved, 2dly, That the final disposition of Bishop Andrew's case be postponed 
until the General Conference of 1848, in conformity with the suggestion of the 
bishops, in their address to the conference on Friday, 31st May. 

" H. Slicer, 
"T.B. Sargent." 

Mr. Slicer introduced the resolutions with a few applropriate remarks, and they 
were, for the present, laid on the table. 

Eh:. Capers then intrioduced the following resolutions, which were finally referred 
to a committee of nine, with instructions to report as soon as possible : — 

" Be it resolved by the delegates of all the annual conferences in Cieneral Confer- 
ence assembled. That we recommend to the annual conferences to suspend the 
constitutional restrictions which limit the powers of the Greneral Conference so &r, 
and so far only, as to allow of the foUowmg alterations in the government oCthe 
Church, viz. : — 

" 1. That the Methodist Episcopal Church, in these United States and Territo- 
ries, and the republic of Texas, shall constitute two General Conferences, to meet 
quadrennially, the one at some place southf and the other north of the line which 
now divides between the states commonly designated as fi:ee states and those in 
•which slavery exists. 

" 2. That each one of the two Greneral Conferences thus constituted shall 
have full powers, under the limitations and restrictions which are now of force 
and binding on the General Conference, to make rules and regulations for the 
Church, within their territorial limits, respectively, and to elect bishops for the 
same. 

" 3. That the two General Conferences aforesaid shall severally have jurisdic- 
tion as follows : — The southern General Conference shall comprehend the states 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, and the states and territories lying southerly 
thereto, and also the republic of Texas, to be known and designated by the title of 
the * Southern General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States.' And the Northern General Conference to comprehend all those states 
lying north of the states of Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, as above, to be 
known and designated by the title of the * Northern Greneral Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States.' 

^'4. And be it further resolved. That as soon as three-fourths of aU the members 
of all the annual conferences shall have voted on these resolutions, and shaU ap- 

Srove the same, the said Southern and Northern General Conferences shall be 
eemed as having been constituted by such approval ; and it shall be competent 
for the southern annual conferences to elect delegates to said Southern Gieneral 
Conference, to meet in the city of Nashville, Tennessee, on the first of May, 1848, 
or sooner, if a msgority of two-thirds of the members of the -annual conferences 
composing that General Conference shall desire the same. 

''5. And be it further resolved, as aforesaid, That the Book Concerns at New- 
York and Cincinnati shall be held and conducted as the property and for the benefit 
of all the annual conferences as heretofore : — the editors and agents to be elected 
once in four years at the time of th§ session of the Northen Greneral Conference, 
and the votes of the Southern Greneral Conference to be cast by delegates of that 
conference attending the northern for that purpose. 

^* 6. And be it further resolved. That our Church organization for foreign missions 
shdd be maintained and conducted jointly between the two General Conferences 
as one Church, in such manner as shall be agreed uponfix)m time to time between 
the two great branches of the Church as represented in the said two conferences." 
Mr. Di-ake then offered a resolution proposing an amendment in reference to i-e- 
quiring members on their admis^on to give " satis&ctory assurance of the cbrreot- 
uess of their faith." The amendment proposed to leave out these words. 

Mr. Sandford, of New- York, opposed it very strenuously. He thought it would 

open the door for the admission of laxity of sentiment and discipline to an alarm- 

• ing exttot, and at a time too when there was special need of care upon this point 
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If this barrier were removed, there would be nothing to hinder persons holding the 
most heterodox sentiments in matters of religious truth entering the society. He 
prayed the conference not to break down the bulwarks for the preservation of their 
unanimity and purity of doctrine. 

Mr. Crowder was of the same opinion ; for though the rule had been attended 
with some difficulty and some diversity of administration, these were compara- 
tively unimportant in view of the ^reat safeguard afforded to the articles of our 
religion. 

Dr. Smith, of Virginia, contended that the rule as it now stood subjected every 
applicant to just such a condition of membership as the minister to whom the ap- 
plication was made, chose. The condition, therefore, was practically the wiU of 
the preacher. Nor was the rule introduced in the proper way. He suggeste*"* 
^and it would be in accordance with his own practice) that the questions proposed 
in cases of adult baptism were sufficient for the purpose of ascertaining that the 
applicant entertained Christian sentiments. 

Dr. Winans objected to any doctrinal tests whatever. The main reason why 
such great unanimity of doctrinal sentiment prevailed in the Methodist body was, 
that they had kept clear of creeds and tests, and allowed freedom of private 
opinion while they taught uniformity on the great cardinal points of Christian reve • 
lation. If' they began to insist upon tests as to doctrinal Views, they would find 
opposition and discontent, and they would be split into schisms. Methodism had 
prospered without such tests. 

Mr. Slicer said that he was opposed to the examination of candidates for mem< 
bership in the doctrines of the body. If they attempted this iron-bedstead ^stem, 
lengthening some and shortening others, to make them conform, they would find 
it lead to mischief. Man^ members entered the Church with erroneous views 
but with care and instruction they got right. 

Bishop Redding said the conference were wasting time over a comparatively 
unimportant matter, while they had much necessary and important business to 
transact. 

D% Pierce said he introduced the present rule, against which so much was now 
said, and he did so because he knew that some of the brethren had fallen into the 
habit of throwing their net broadcast during revivals, and taking in all sorts of 
people who could shout, and pray, and weep, and this had become so great an 
evil that it was necessary to take some steps in the matter. The rule was not 
proposed without much thought, and he could not^now see all the causes of alarm 
which the brethren had conjured up. * 

The motion, amended so as to accord with the suggestion of Dr. Sipith, was . i q 
then put and lost, and the original motion mmmmU v-t^l- 1 S< i >J^ ^ *<**«♦'«. ^. IT / 

The report on boundaries was then taken up and passed with very littie discus- 
sion. The Greneral Conference refused permission to the New-York Conference 
to divide itself during the ensuing four years. 

The hour of adjournment arrived before the import was concluded. Bishop 
Soule announced that Bishop Andrew had gone home, and would not be present 
at any further sittings of the present conference. Adjourned to half-past three. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 4. 
Report of the Committee on Slavery. 

The committee on slavery reported in favour of rescinding the resolution passed 
at the last General Conference on coloured testimony. 

Dr. Winans moved that it lie on the table, which was lost. 

Mr. J. A. Collins moved as an amendment that the whole matter relating to the 
cas^ of Silas Comfort be stricken fi*om the journals. If they merely struck out the 
resolution they left the appeal of Silas Comfort stiU there with all its bearings 
upon the other side of the question, and if they meant to reach this case at all, 
they must sweep from the records the whole business. He never doubted that 
the General Conference acted wrong in entertaining that appeal. He wished them 
now to act fairly in the matter, and erase every vestige by a declaratory resolution 
as 10 the impropriety of that appeal. 

Dr. Winans, of Mississippi, then moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 
Yesterday they had referred to a committee several resolutions relative to the divi- 
sion of the Church, and he thought they ought not to do anything on this subject 
until they had a report fix)ai that cmnmittee. If they were to part, he desirea tr 

13 
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part in peace, but if they were to remain together for eyer qtiarrelling, then they 
(the Bouth^ would fight it out to the last. 

Dr PecK said there was no sort of disagreement in the committee in relation t» 
the appeal of Silas Comfort. On the part of the north it was conceded that if that 
appeal had been so acted upon as to constitute a rule or establish a principle, the 
act should be set aside. But on examining the journals it was found the appeal 
was not entertained. The committee, therefore, was not inclined to pursue the 
matter any further, and they thought it might as well be given up. 

On motion of Dr. Bangs the further consideration of the report was postpojned 
until the committee on Dr. Caper's resolutions had brought in their report. 

Dr. Capers asked permission for said committee to attend to the business con 
fided to them, during conference hours. 

Mr. Saudford (who was a member of the committee> hoped the request would 
not be granted, or that conference would not have an artemoon session. 

The request being acceded to, it was moved that Mr. Sandford be excused fiom 
serving on the committee, which was lost. 
. Mr. Sandford wished to know whether the conference had power to drive any 
member from its floor during its session, and refused to leave. 

The Report on Temperance. 

The special order of the day was then taken up. It was the report of the 
Committee on Temperance. 

Mr. Collins moved the postponement of the question, which was lost. 

Mr. Collins and Mr. M'Ferrin then indulged in some little pleasantry upon a 
slight ambiguity in the wording of the resolution, which Mr. Slicer defended. 

The preamble and resolutions were then read a second time. After adverting to 
the feet that there were sixteen votes short of the requisite majority of the mem- 
bers of the annual conferences to make it constitutionally obligatory upon the 
Church, it proceeded :— 

" Your committee have had under consideration a communication from Rev. John 
Marsh, Secretary of the American Temperance Union, and beg leave to offe^ the 
following resolutions : Whereas, the use of intoxicating drinks tends to the forma- 
tion of intemperate appetites and habits, and is subversive of the health, morals, 
domestic peace and happiness of mankind, 

'* And, whereas, total abstinence is the only safeguard against all these evils, 

" And, whereas, the i^ile of our faith and practice not only pronounces a wo 
against the drunkards of Ephraim, but also upon him who puts his bottle to his 
neighbour's mouth: 

"Therefore, 

" Resolved, 1st. By the delegates of the annual conferences in Greneral Confer- 
ence assembled, That we oordiafiy approve of the design and recommend the pledge 
of the American Temperance Union. 

" Resolved, 2d. That we recommend to all our preachers, travelling and local, 
and to all our members and friends, to give to the temperance reformation (now in 
successful progress in this and o^er countries) then* unreserved approval and 
earnest and liberal support." 

Dr. Bangs moved, as an amendment, the insertion of the words, '' as a beverage,'* 
after the words, " intoxicating drinks." 

Mr. Slicer said, that whenever there was a counsel to acquit there was alsp a 
flaw in the indictment. 

Dr. Bangs explained, that Mr. Slicer had misinterpreted his motives and inten- 
tion. The preamble at present was less definite than seemed to him advisable 
He merely designed to point it out as a technical omission. 

Mr. Coleman thought the preamble was correct enough. He had yet to be cor 
vinced that a man could take intoxicating liquors either as a medicine or in any 
other way, without being in danger of becoming an inebriate. It had never been 
proved, and it never comd be proved ! 

Mr. M'Ferrin said, if the object of the resolutions was to form a temperance soci- 
ety, he would go the whole figure. Or if the object was to get signatures, (" We 
the undersigned" commencing the quotation of the pledge submitted in the report,) 
he was ready to give his. 

Mr. Slicer explained that the report embraced two subjects ; first, the action of 
ihe annuaL conferences upon the question, and, secondly, the communication from 
the Rev. J. Marsh, on behalf of the American Temperaace Society. 
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Mr. MTerrin contbned. The chairman of the committee had said that the report 
had two objects. One was the action of the annual conferences. The committee 
On this point report that there is not a constitutional majority for the alteration of 
the present rule. The second was the formation of a temperance society. The 
first had fiedled, and now they were called upon to adopt the second. He was a 
temperance man, a member of many temperance societies, and had not the least 
objection to become a member of another. 

Mr. Collins inquired whether he was to understand the report as recommending 
the adoption of tne report from the Committee on Revisal. 

Mr. Siicer answerea in the affirmative. 

Mr. Collins said, then he must oppose that feature in the preamble to the report, 
and moved that it then He on the table, which was lost. 

Mr. Collins then resumed. He must oppose it, because if they passed it, they 
pledged themselves to the other report, ana virtually passed that also. It was easy 
enough to apply harsh epithets, to kiH a thing by giving it a bad name. There 
was an old adage to that effect : " Give a dog a bad name," &c. And they had 
heard it said that to get on one side of this (question was mere quibbling. He was 
not afraid to march up to his responsibilities anywhere. His obiectiou was one 
which must be at the door of every man's heart and conscience, who believed they 
had any constitution or Discipline at all. This was an attempt, a design, to put 
that into the Discipline by a mere msnority, which could not be put there constitu- 
tionally. This action was tried constitutionallv in 1836, and failed, and again in 
1840, and had again failed. And despairing of obtaining a majority in the manner 
pointed out by the Discipline, it was now sought to insert a new rule in the Gene- 
ral Rules by a mere majority vote of the Greneral Conference. He claimed to be 
as ardently attached to the temperance cause as any member on that floor. He 
had embraced its principles when manv now present ridiculed and repudiated 
them, but he objected to any new test of membership bein^ thus introduced into 
*the IMscipline. This was a " quibble," unquestionably. Tney would never get 
the Church by a constitutional vote to sanction this resoluti^. He, for one, would 
oppose it to Ae utmost of his power. Msgorities ought to be cautious how they 
acted in matters of such importance as this, or they ^ould occasion serious rup- 
tures in the Church. 

Mr. Early thought no member would accuse the southern members, of being 
opposed to temperance principjles, or of being too fond of the cup. He had not 
tasted a dram for forty years past, and he was at this time the president of a total 
abstinence society, numbering one thousand slaves and free persons of colour ; and 
whenever he could find an opportunity to turn from his pastoral duties he lectured 
on temperance. There were none about him who were not temperance men, 
both in principle and practice. But they saw no ground for the introduction of 
new tests of membership, and had, therefore, gone against this recommendation. 
If the General Conference passed this resolution in violation of constitutional rules, 
they would not get southern men to enforce it. He referred to the constitutional 
vote on the subject, and begged the conference not to pass a rule on the subject 
by a majority vote, when they had been unable to pass it constitutionally ; he beg 
ged them especially not to pass it at this time, when nine of their members were 
absent attending to other auties. He moved the postponement of the question, 
which was earned. 

Mr. J. T. Peck moved that the conference now take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revisal. 

Report of the Committee on the Book Concern. 

An amendment, so as to take up the report of the Committee on the Book Con- 
cern, was offered. 

Mr. Ruter hoped the report on the Book Concern wcfuld be taken up, for tney 
could not get at the other constitutionally, and they would be spending tlieir time 
in vaii^ 
. The report of the Book Committee was taken up. 

The first resolution referred to the reduction of prices of books to the Texas 
preachers, or allowing sixty per cent, discount. 

. Mr. ^andford opposed this : it would be giving them at less than they cost, and 
opening a door to the public to believe that the Dooks cost much less thnn they 
did The motion waf finally adopted on a much modified scale. 
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The second resolutioa recommended the publication of a cheap edition of oar 
standard works. 

Mr. Sandford said that such publications would seriously ii^jure the sale of the 
better editions. Our standard works did not afford, a great profit now, and if the 
sale were slower, the profit would be less. It was impossible for the Methodist 
Episcopal Book Concern to compete with the cheap literature of the day, and the 
more they attempted it, \he more would they iiyure the institution itself, and he 
thought tiiey ought to be very cautious in attempting such an enterprise. Pub- 
lishers, in general, allowed but little discount; he thought scarcely enough; and 
sold a single copy of a work at almost wholesale price. Would the preachers take 
our books for Mie without discount ? And if not, he did not see ho-^r they could 
expect to get out such an edition as now recommended. He deemed it an utter 
impossibihty^ ; for, if done at aU, it must be in such a way as would afford but 
litue pecuniary advantage to compensate for the risk and labour. If the preach- 
ers would give up their profit for the sake of bringing these works fireely before 
the public, then it might be done, but he thought not otherwise. 

Mr. Stringfield sai^ the remarks of brother Sandford were entitled to consi- 
deration ; but pecuniary profit or loss was a small thing compared with the 
spread of piety and knowledge. The Book Room of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ought not to be behind the age. The people were leaving it ; they could 
get books cheaper from parties who had not half the capital, and itbehoovea them 
to meet the wants of then: people. 

Mr. Sovereign was in favour of the report. Cheap books were wanted, and 
must be had ; or their books would be overlooked by the public. Within his 
own experience he could have soldfive where he had sold one,had they been cheaper. 

Mr. Green did not believe in getting up a cheap edition of our standard works. 
Our standard books were bought to be put into libraries, and to get them on 
cheap paper and in cheap binding would have an injurious effect. Where books 
were likely to pass through but one edition, it might be well to get them up. 
cheap; but with the stanaard works, he would rather go for improving the paper, 
bindmg, and printing, and making them better, instead of worse. 

Mr. Wright thought it unadvisSjle to adopt this resolution. The saving could 
only be resized in the paper, materials, or in the style of binding, and perhaps 
a little in the ink. The cost of press- work would be the same. A coarse paper, 
where stereotype plates were used, was much more injurious than fine paper. 
Two editions would also be troublesome. 

Mr. Lane agreed with the last speaker. The price of our books w^as not 
higher than books generally — ^not as high, if the materials were taken into consi- 
deration. With books of the same materials they would compare to great advan- 
tage. The agents had ample means of ascertaining this, as they were frequently 
called upon to purchase books not in their catalogue. Books sold at the 
Book Room for seventy-five cents, were sold by others at one dollar, and others 
in the same proportion. It was probable that some of our books might be 
reduced in pnce, and they would be so reduced, but as a general thing it would 
be impossible to reduce them much while they allowed the present discount. If 
they were called upon to publish a cheap edition of the standard works, they 
should want those works denned, for the General Conference certainly would not 
deem it advisable to instruct their agents to publish a cheap edition of all the 
standard works. There must be a selection. He doubted whether any real good 
would result from the change. 

The resolution was laid on the table. 

Another resolution proposed that the editors of the conference newspapers be 
instructed to confine tneir obitusiries to thirty lines. 

Dr. EUiott suggested an alteration to the effect that correspondents be thus 
instructed instead of editors, and that memoirs as well as obituaries be embraced 
in it. He thought correspondents needed caution on this point more than editors, 
for the latter did not covet these long notices. The editors would willingly carry 
out the resolution, but unless they were shielded by the CJeneral Conference they 
would be constantly liable to give offence. Such a change would have atiiappy 
effect upon the literature of the Church. .. 

Dr. Durbin would amend the resolution to the effect that editors be ins^cted 
to confine obituaries and memoirs to the smallest practicable space, and corres- 
pondents be also requested to draw them up in the briefest maimer possible; 
simply announcing the fiicts. 
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Dr. Bond said that the substitute still left the responsibility with the editors. 
That would be of no consequence, if no evil resulted to the paper. The editors 
were wiUing to take the responsibility so far as they were personally concerned, 
but if they gave offence it was not the editors who suffered, but the papers. If 
the conference vdshed to carry out their purpose, they must definitely^rescribe 
the limits to which obituaries were to be extended. The^ might make an excep 
tioii in fevour of memoirs^ but the evil would remain ; for it would be impossible 
for the editors to induce the preachers to make the distinction. Dr. B. then 
described the particularity with which the obituaries were written, and said he 
could easily understand how the preachers were drawn into this minuteness. 
They were applied to by the family of the deceased to write the account, andthey 
naturally enough felt an interest in every event connected with the history of 
their departed mend, and supposed that others would feel the same. The preacher 
was disposed to gratify them, and thoughtlessly threw the entire responsibility of 
insertion or rejection on the editor, who must either insert the whole or offend 
the subscribers who are the friends of the deceased. Two *' squares" would be 
enough for any obituary notice. All that was intended was, that the triumphant 
death should De recorded for the encouragement of those who were still on their 
pilgrimage. This was the whole pith of the mattep. It was easy to say the per- 
son written of was converted at a certain time, and then give his testimony at the 
time of his death. This was what was intended ; not merely to notify to friends 
at a distance that such a person was dead, but to record the testimony he finally 
bore to the power and efficacy of religion. 

Dr. Peck should vote for the substitute proposed by Dr. Durbin — ^he thought it 
would be difficult to make a rule with regard to the length of such notices. 

The amendment was then adopted. 

A resolution to the effect that all books sent for review to the editors of the 
conference publications should be preserved by them to be formed into an edit- 
or's library, which should be handed over to his successor, was opposed by 

Mr. L. M . Lee, on the ground that editors ofttimes trenched upon their owti 
time — time that should be devoted to rest — ^to review these books. Many also 
were received that were not fit to be preserved in such a library. 

Mr. Slicer spoke in favour of the resolution, which was adopted. 

Another resolution had reference to the reorganization of the Book Com- 
mittee, and to make the revision of works for publication devolve upon the editors, 
which ffave rise to some remarks from Dr. Bangs on the subject of the publica- 
tion of his History of Methodism. The first volume was read to the committee 
with fuU explanations of the plan he intended to pursue, and they recommended 
him to go on* with the work, but they did not read the second volume. It had 
been said the operation of the Book Committee had clogged the action of the agents, 
and had rendered the Book Concern less profitable than it otherwise might hayie 
been. He had been twenty-five years a member of that committee, and had no 
recollection that the agents ever stopped the press or discharged the workmen 
for want of books to print On the other hand, the agents had said they could 
not publish sJl the volumes recommended by the committee. Several had not 
been published to this day. The committee had laboured to promote the prospe- 
rity of the Concern. 

Mr. Early said, his objections were against the system, and not against the mea 
who formed the committee. He thought that, with the great advantages pos- 
sessed by the Book Concern, the profits of the establishment ought to be greater. 
He did not want these profits for the sake of investment, but that they mi^t have 
sreater facilities of imparting religious instructions, and increase the circulation of 
mtir books by reducing the prices. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Bond reminded the conference that they had omitted to provide for the sup- 
port of an editor or agent who might be suspended during the interval of Ae 
Greneral Conferences, which provision, after some explanation, was said to exist in 
the resolution. 

The report was adopted, and the conference adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5. 
Report oji tke Missionary Committee. 
The Ireport of the Missionary Committee was read. The report recommended 
some alterations in the constitation of the Missionary Society. 
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Art. 4y recommended one corresponding secretary instead of three, a» heretofore; 
and proposed in effect to take the power of filling up vacancies, among the Yanoiu 
offices, out of the hands of the New-York Conference, and place it in the hands of ihe 
presiding bishop. 

Dr. Boyd said that the proposed amendment would not effect the object sought. 
By the constitution of the society every minister who paid two dollars a year w^as a 
member of &e Missionary Board ipso facto, and if such a resolution as that now 
proposed should pass, the brethren in the neighbourhood could come to the board 
and carry everythinc by a mere m^ority. 

Mr Rice said he aid not see how they could deprive life members of their rights 
without first returning them their money. 

Mr Finley said he could not let this matter pass without giving his- views upon 
it. He thought there was no necessity for any corresponding secretary at all. The 
office had, for the last four years, been an incubus upon their operations, and espe- 
cially injurious to the collections, and had cost the society $20,000. And now he saw 
in the article before them a provision for two or three more, the secretary being 
authorized to employ as many as he might find necessary, so that they would have 
the same thing upon them for four years more. He could not see what such a 
secretary could have to do except travelling about. If the preachers did their duty, 
they could make speeches as weU, and collect as much money, as the secretarr ; 
and the people would give more money if it went to the missionaries instead of tne 
secretaries. They must at least shut the door against an unlimited number of 
secretaries. There would be two editors, and why could not the assistant editor 
conduct the missionary correspondence 7 

Mr. Slicer wished to know what the corresponding secretaries actually cost, and 
should move that the resolution lie on the table until that information was given. 

Mr. Ames said he was glad that the conference wished to look minutely into the 
expenditure coimected with their institutions and officers. Every officer should be 
held to strict account for all his doings. It had been a matter of regret to him that 
their officers were held to a slighter responsibility than those of any other section 
of the Christian Church. And this laxity of disciplme extended through their whole 
system of missionary operations. They were without checks and oalances, and 
relied implicitly on the mere auditing of accounts. He begged at this opportunity 
to make a few remarks on the subject of corresponding secretaries ; and would, if 
the conference permitted him, read a communication in reference to himself in con- 
nection with the office. The gentleman then read a letter of resignation, which he 
had prepared three years ago, but was dissuaded fit)m presenting it at his aimual 
conference, by the advice of Bishop Roberts and other mends. The communica- 
tion assigned several reasons why the writer thought his office and its ^expenditures 
unnecessary, and by some statistics showed that the increase to the funds was not an 
equivalent. The reverend gentleman adverted to several grants which by negotia- 
tion he had obtained fit)m the government, for the prosecution of Indian and other 
missions — ^mentioned the salary allowed him while in the office — that while fulfilling 
its duties he had travelled unattended and alone thousands of miles, in parts of the 
country where military men alone had ventured, and that well attended and well 
armed. Yet he had done nothing more than was required by the spirit of Metho- 
dist itinerancy, and had only acted as an honest man in the discharge of the duties 
the Church had confided to him, and he had done good to the Church by obtaining 
help fix)m the government in the establishment of schools and missions. He should 
not have said so much had it not been for the reports prevalent respecting the 
office of corresponding secretary. 

Mr. Finley's motion for the duties to be performed by the assistant editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal was laid on the table. 

It was then reported that the whole expenses of the three corresponding secre- 
taries, for the four years past, had been upward of $20,000, including travelling 
expenses. 

Dr. Banp said, that for the four years he held the office he was sometimes absent 
lor a month at a time. Letters would sometimes arrive during that absence, and he 
got a fi*iend to open them, and publish such as he thought fit tor publication. This 
assistance was given without compensation. He hoped they would not cramp 
their officers unnecessarily. The expense should not be the only consideration. He 
was in favour of the strictest economy ; but he begged them not to destroy an effi- 
cient officer, merely because they had to pay him a salary. Take the salaries of 
travelling preachers in tiie aggregate for four years, and the amount would appear 
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very large. The same with the bishops. But would they dispense with them 
because of that 7 The six bishops had cost for the four years about $15,000. He 
knew something about the labours of the secretary's office. He had performed its 
duties for sixteen years, and never received one cent, and he had done it with great 
pleasure. By means of this society whole conferences had been raised up, towns 
' and villages cultivated, and brought into connection with Methodism. He begged 
the conference not to take any measures that wt)uld cramp this portion of their work. 
Whence arose this jealousy ? What.had the New-York. Conference done to forfeit 
the confidence of the General Conference 7 Had they betrayed their trust in any 
way ? Then pray remove the responsibility to some other conference, but do not 
destroy officers that are necessary to carry on the work. 

Mr. Ames said, the Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society paid 5 per 
cent for the collection of their funds, whereas other Churches were paying 8 per 
cent. The money subscribed to that society had gone more directly to the object 
for which it was subscribed, than was the case in any other society whatever. 

Dr. Capers wished to say a few words in reference to himself as one of the secre- 
taries. He did not like speaking of himself; but he would just say, that during 
the last four years he had not been able to do much in his duties, not having been 
ld>le to travel about He never was more anxious durins his life to fulfil his duties, 
and he had some encouragement to hope that he had not been an unprofitable 
labourer. He had brought sums annually into the treasury, varying from $4,000 
to $1 1,000. He took not this to himself any more than he did all me good that had 
been done by the Missionary Society ; but he had thought it necessary to make 
some explanation. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CoUins moved to strike out of section six the word " official," and insert 
" honorary." 

Dr. Ban^ doubted whether this could be done constitutionally. The right of 
bein^ official members was given by the constitution on certain conditions, which 
conditions having been complied with, he thought gave an inalienable right to the 
privilege. They might, by this measure, strike a blow at the missionary cause 
which it might not recover for years. 

Mr. Early thought if the necessity existed for the change it should be mooted by 
^ the board of managers, and their not doing so was a virtual admission, and indeed 
conclusive testimony, that the privilege h^ not been abused. 

The amendment did not prevail. 

Dr. Bangs offered a new article, to take the place of Article 13, which he wished 
to recommend to the board of managers. The conference would understand that 
it had been the custom of the boara of managers, at the commencement of the 
year, to make an appropriation in the ag^gregate of $40,000 for the use of domestic 
missions, which the bishops were authorized to draw during the year. The boud 
of managers could not apportion this to the several annual conferences, as they did 
not know where most of the missions were. And in the distribution of this sum 
the bishops necessarily interfered with each other; and not knowing what each 
other had drawn, it sometimes occurred that they drew out all the mnds before 
they had completed their visitations, for want of the amount bein^ properly divided 
amon^ the several annual conferences. He proposed that the general missionary 
committee should be composed of members from different parts of the work, from 
the bounds of the several annual conferences, so that they should be able to apportion 
to each district its proper amount. There had been no such board constitoted that 
he knew of. This would give to the board of managers a discretionary power, but 
they would have the additional information of this general committee. The expense 
of their asseinbling would probably be one hundred dollars ; but as they would 
come from different parts, and all be missionary men, they would bring a large 
addition of knowledge and information to the board of managers. 

That part of the report was recommitted for the purpose of introducing such an 
article. . 

The second part of the report was then taken up, which had reference to some 
plan for raising increased funds for the missionary cause. The committee reported 
that they had not been able to agree upon any plan of general application. 

Bishop Soule said he had indulged the hope mat the Greneral Conference would 
have fixed upon some disciplinary plan of finance, which could have been carried 
oat in all the departments of the work, for the purpose of securing sufficient fimds 
for canying on their great oussionaiy enterprises, There was nothing growing 
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out of the recommeiidations of the report which did not leave the amioal cop feieiice> 
and the Church itself ajs much out at sea as they were befinre. He could not per- 
ceive that there could be any permanent success in their finances unless they had . 
a defined, fixed, uniform plan, which should go out under the recommendation of 
that General Conference. Without such a plan every annual conference would , 
have its own system and plan of operation, and they should be just where they -w&re 
before. The address submitted by the superintendents to the General Conference 
did not settle upon any plan, but it did settle upon a sreat principle. It would 
be Been b^ any financier who would look at the report, mat the suggestion had not 
been earned out. 

Dr. Bangs said that several plans had been before the committee, but they could 
not agree respecting any one of them. 

Dr. Capers suggested the recommitment of the report. 

Afr. Green beueved they never could agree. They could not get a quorum 
together. The present conunittee was too numerous for the purposes of business. 

Mr. J. T. PecK had no obiection, with one understanding. They could not do 
anything effectually, unless the conference would allow them time to do it in, and 
then take time to read and pass their report. 

Dr. Bangs thought it was not in the power of any committee to devise a plan 
that would be generally acceptable. 

Dr. Capers thought it might easily be done. There were one or two members 
of the .committee who pressed then* peculiar opinions too pertinaciously. He re- 
commended the appointment of a judicious committee of five for the purpose, which 
was adopted. 

Resolution on the Number of Bishops. 

Mr. Cartwright moved the following resolution: — 

** Resolved, That the Conunittee on Episcopacy be instructed to report the num- 
ber of bishops, if any, that are to be elected, and that the conference proceed to 
the election of its officers to-morrow morning." He had no solicitude about the 
matter, beyond the fact that it was necessary that they draw these important mat- 
ters to a close. They must have these questions settled and fixed. Tney were on 
the eve of an adjournment, and it behooved them to get through the business as 
expeditiously as possible. ^ 

Mr. G. F. Pierce said, that in addition^ to other objections against the resolutiao 
was the difficulty still existing in Bishop Andrew's case. The episcopacy, or the 
Committee on Episcopacy, must define his position before they could say how- 
many bishops were to be elected ; and the nature of the resolution passed by that 
conference, in his case, must first be settled. 

Dr. Paine said that it was important for the committee to know what relation Bishop 
Andrew now stood in. The episcopacy had recommended six efficient men as the 
requisite strength of the supermtendency, and he did not see how they could do 
anything until that point was settled. 

The conference then adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Declaration of the Southern Members, 

Mr. Lonsstreet presented the following document: — 

'' The delegates of the conferences in the slaveholding states take leave to declare 
to the Gener^ Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that the continued 
agitation on the subject of slavery and abolition in a portion of the Church, — ^the 
frequent action on that subject m the General Conference, — and especially the 
extra-judicial proceedings against Bishop Andrew, which resulted, on Saturday last, 
in the virtual suspension of him from his office as superintendent, — ^must produce a 
state of things in the south which reniers a continuance of the jurisdiction of that 
General Conference over these conferences inconsistent with the success of the 
mimstry in the slaveholding states. 

" Virginia Conference.— John Early, W. A. Smith, Thomas Crowder, Leroy 
M. Lee. 

*' Kentucky.— H. B. Bascom, William Gunn, H. H. Kavanaugh, Edward Ste- 
venson, B. T. Crouch, G. W. Brush. 

" Missouri.— W. W. Redman, Willaim Patton, J. C. Berrynum, J. M. Jameacw 

'' HolsUnk—K F. Sevier, S. Patton, Thomas Stringfield. 
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Georgia. — G. F. Pierce, Willifun J. Parks, L. Pierce, J. W. Glenn, J. L - 
Evans, A. B. Longsti'eet. 

" North Carolina. — James Jamieeon, Peter Doub, B. T. Blake. 

" Illinois, — ^J. Stamper. 

" Memphis.^G. W. D. Harris, Wm. M'Mahan, Thomas Joyner, S. S. Moody. 

" Arkansas. — ^John C. Parker, William P. Radcliffe, Andrew Hunter. 

" Mississippi. — William Winans, B. M. Drake, John Lane, G. M. Rogers. 

" Tcaro*.— Littleton Fowler. 

" Alabama. — Jesse Boring, Jefferson Hamilton, W. Murrah, G. Garret. 
^ " Tennessee. — Robert Pame, John B. M'Ferrin, A. L. P. Green, T. Maddin. 

" South Carolina — W. Capers, William M. Wightman, Charles Betts, S. Dun 
wody, H. A. C. Walker." 

Dr. Elliott said he thought the best present disposition of that document would 
be to refer it to a committee of nine. 

Mr. Sandford said he had some objections to that motion in the present form of 
the communication just read. It alleged what he presumed the General Confer- 
ence would not admit, that there had been extra-judicial proceedings against 
Bishop Andrew. For one he denied that that was the fact and he supposed a 
majority of the conference would coincide in that view of the matter, and he did 
not see how they could allow a paper to come under their action which alleged 
that which they did not believe to be true. He was aware that during the discus- 
sion speakers on the other side had said this was the case, but it was expressly 
disavowed on the floor of that conference ; and he knew that the member who 
had presented the document now before them had said, just before the vote was 
taken, that unless he heard some expression to the contrary, he should take the 
meaning attached to it by the friend of the mover as its proper meaning. He 
(Mr. 8.) heard no response in contradiction to the construction thus put upon the 
resolution. How then could it come to pass that men who heard this avowal 
could now come forward and say that this conference had been guilty of an extra- 
judicial act ? To him the course taken appeared as a direct insult to that body, 
and such as they should not yield to. Let those who had presented this paper 
make a communication according to existing and acknowledged facts, but not 
asserting what the Greneral Conference denied to be true. If they thought the 
proposed course necessary, let them say so vsrithout adding insult thereto, and the 
conference would hear them, but he could not consent to having such a paper as 
the present one referred to a committee. 

Mr. Longstreet said he believed this was the third speech they had had from 
that brother on the subject of the sentence, or advice, or counsel, or whatever 
name they choose to give the action on Saturday against the bishop, and had hoped 
that in some one of those speeches he would have told them how he did under* 
stand that action. He (Mr. L.) had striven to get at it in vain. When he rose 
some days ago to address the conference, he remarked that there was some ambi- 
guity in the form of the resolution, but that the plain import of its language was, 
when taken in connection with the facts, mandatory — ^imperative was his word — 
and that he should thus imderstand it unless he was corrected by somebody. 
Nobody did correct him, nor did he hear, until Dr. Durbin got up, from the lips 
of any one that he had misinterpreted the resolution. After that explanation he 
(Mr. L.) said then, unless he was corrected he should understand it as so explained, 
and nobody objected, so he was at liberty to ul^erstand it either way ! He could 
not have conceived that that conference could have taken a position so strictly 
ambiguous. When an explanatory resolution on the subject was introduced the 
other day, Mr. Sandford rose and said, that he thought it very plain, but he never'* 
told us how he viewed it. The vote of this conference against the south was then 
both mandatory and advisory Will any one dispute that ? [No answer.] Well, 
now, it is not disputed ! Will that brother tell us how he understood it ? Then 
it appears to me we are thrown back upon its plain legitimate terms, which, in 
connection with the facts, make it mandatory upon the bishop. Why ? Because 
you substituted it for the request, and changed the terms to ''it is the sense of 
this conference," &c. What was the use of the substitute unless it was the design 
of this conference, which he could not believe, to have two or three positions on 
which each man could take his stand to explain his views. Then, he should main- 
tain, it was a sentence ; and did their saymg so insult the conference ? Now, a 
judicial sentence is one in which the tribunal having cognizance of the case pro 
nounces its judgment after due forms of law, on the finding of a court or jury, utw 
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hearii.g all the circumstances of the case. Bat had there been one single s 

in this whole proceeding which partakes of a judicial proceeding ? Certainly not. 

Then the resolution was the sense of the house expressed eztnirjudicially. 

Nothing (said, Mr. L.) could have been further from our intention than to ofier 
an insult to this body. We have now the calmness of despair. This has been 
thrown out as an olive branch of peace. It is hoped that we can now meet on 
some common ground, for the thing is done, and the mischief is accomphshed, and 
now we are in a situation to come together, and viewins the wreck, see what we 
can save from it We express our opinion that it is no longer desirable that this 
conference should have jurisdiction. This continual harassing us on a subject from 
which we cannot escape, only brings us to quazrel with each other. Now the 
question is, whether we cannot meet with something that will harmonize us alL 
Let me relieve the persons who present that paper mxm any intention to insult or 
cast fire-brands into this conference. The word objected to is so commonly used 
with reference to the recent action of this conference that it has 1>ecome a house- 
hold word with us, and I regret that that brother should so generally take these 
verbal exceptions, and should exhibit this morbid sensibility about mere worda. 
I regret that he has not more charity than to suppose that the fifty-two should design 
to insult the one hundred and twenty-eighth 

Mr. Sandford explained, that he did not attribute design in the matter. 

Mr. Longstreet. Then it is an insult, which the fifty-two had not capacity to dis- 
cover. At the request of the President, Mr. Lonptreet fiuther defined and illus- 
trated what he conceived to be meant by a judicial act. A man must be brought 
to the judgment of a court of some kind, according to the forms of law necessary 
to brin^ him within the range of the judge's power, when by due form he is put 
upon his trial, and the jury or court, having heard him, sentence is passed upon 
him, and such sentence I take to be a judicial sentence. But if brought up with- 
out any precept having been directed to him setting forth the accusation ; and if, 
without exammation of witnesses, he is made to testify against himself and out of 
that testimony are extracted the charges against him, the prosecutors being the 
parties against whom tlie alleged offence has been committed, the prosecutors 
trying him, and pronouncing sentence without forms of law, and without exam- 
ining witnesses, then it is truly and properly an extra-judicial act. 

Dr. OKn said, his object was merely to speak to the point on which Mr. Long- 
street had expressed himself. He had several times been addressed on the sub- 
ject as havihg taken part in explaining the resolution of Saturday. He wished not 
to utter a word that should wound any one's feelings, nor did. he mean to express 
any one's opinion but his own. He was surprised the other day, when brethren 
who voted against a resolution, brought in another resolution to define its meaning, 
by acting on which it seemed to him they should be placed in difficulties. They 
had used language which to him had appeared unambiguous ; and yet if a hun- 
dred men were asked how they underatood those words, they might put a differ- 
ent construction upon them, so difficult was it to define distinctly the meaning of 
terms unless drawn up in a legal form, or unless it was some peculiar technicality 
' of language to which proverbial use had assi^ed a definite and distinct meaning. 
Different mjnds might take different views vnthout any intention of trickery, or of 
coming by indirection to that which they could not reach by direct means. He 
(Dr. O.) had said prior to his vote in the case of Bishop Andrew, that if that reso- 
lution were at all to be considered' as judicial or punitive, or if it were even so 
much as a censure, from which he thought himself bound to refrain, he w^ould not 
support, but would oppose the resolution. He thought, however, that the confer- 
ence had power over a bishop, something like that which a bishop had over a 
preacher. Thus, if a preacher placed in the south, who was otherwise a true and 
good man, were to become a violent abolitionist, and excite the whole country 
against himself, the bishop would have power to remove such a man, and w^ould be 
expected to exercise that power. Now he was aware there had been some doubt 
as to whether the conference had the power to act as they did ; and he thought 
they had only put forth a prudential power to remove or prevent an evil ; and if 
in doing so they had pressed hard upon an individual, they did not mean to say 
that he was criminal, tiiey only sought to remove the evil, and to save the Church. 
This he (Dr. O.) conceived he was doing by his vote on Saturday. He never sup- 
posed the proceeding was judicial or punitive, but that it was only the putting 
forth of a power conceded on all hands as incidental to the General Conference, 
and arising out of its relation to the episcopacy, and which had always been plead 
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when their enemies spoke of the great power of the episcopacy ; and he considered 
that Bishop Andrew was not punished, was not .tned ; that the conference did 
not depose him, nor in the le^ meaning, or consequences of the terms employed 
in that resolution did he consider that the bishop was in any way disqualified from 
performing the functions of his office. His acts now would not be invalid, though 
• constitutionally he would be liable to appear before the next General Conference, 
and answer for his conduct. He would imbody his sentiments in the form of reso- 
lutions, which, however, he would not press upon the conference. 

** Resolved, That this conference does not consider its action in the case of Bishop 
Andrew as either judicial or punitive, but as a prudential regulation for the secu- 
rity and welfare of the Church. 

" Resolved, That having made a solenm declaration of what, in their judgment, 
the safety and peace of the Church require, it is not necessary or proper to express 
any opinion as to what amount of respect may justly belong to their action in the 
premises/' 

He (Dr. OUn^ did not mean to affirm or deny the right of the conference to 
express its opimon, but in what was designed to affect the character of another, 
they should not do that which it became only a judicial tribunal to do. The act 
is executive. The functions of the bishop should not be interrupted ; that belonged 
to the power before whom he might hereafter be brought, and who were the pro- 
per parties to explain the meaning of this resolution. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 6. 
Bishop Hedding's CommuniccUion. 

Bishop Hedding said, he desired to say a few words in relation to himself, and 
It was always a great cross for him to speak of himself. He referred to a remark 
made yesterday, by the committee on episcopacy, that they did not know how 
many effective l3ishops they had. He derired to say, that if he was rightly in- 
formed, to-morrow, if^ he should live so long, he would be sixty years old, and he 
had been in the ministry forty-three years and a half. He was admitted on trial in 
the New-York Conference, in 1801. He travelled the following year a hard cir- 
cuit. He travelled in several other conferences until 1824. He had never 
had a day's ill health until 1803. His health had been destroyed by hard work, 
while in the New-Hampshire Conference. He had always since been labouring 
under infirmities, which he had never been able to get clear of entirely to this day. 
He had, nevertheless, taken his part of the work, and had never flincned from the 
performance of the duties assigned him. The brethren knew that he received the 
office with reluctance, and it had been a burden to him ever since. In 1828 Con- 
ference said that he should not be under any obligation to do more work than he 
was able to do, and in 1836 they* confirmed their former actions. He had thought 
to have resigjned his office at this time, but he would not do it now, under the cir- 
cumstances in which conference was placed, but would leave it to them, or to 
Providence, to say what was best to be done. His health was good now, but he 
could not do so much work as formerly. He could get along vf ry well if he could 
live easy. He was of such a constitution that when he had anythilig to do, or 
others thought that he had duties to perform, he could not help attending to them 
without re^ffd to his health. 

Bishof) Heddins then gave a most interesting and delightful account of the state 
of his mind as related to his religious enjoyments. He assured the brethren that 
he felt a ^wins confidence in his Redeemer, more abounding joys and consolations 
from the mdwelBng of the Holy Spirit, and that he had unclouded prospects 
dwelling vdth Grod for ever in his lungdom of everlasting life. 

The Protest of the Minority in the Case of Bishop Andrew. 

Mr. Early moved that Dr. Bascom have leave to read the Protest of the southern 
brethren in relation to the action of the conference in the case of Bishop Andrew. 
Dr. Bascom read the following 



** In behalf of thirteen annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
^rtions of the ministry and memberalup of several other conferences, embracing 
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nearly five thousand ministerB, travelling and local, and a memberBhip of nearly 
five hundred thousand, constitutionally represented in this Grenend Conference, wo 
the undersigned, a minority of the delegates of the itoveral amiual conferences in 
Creneral Conference assembled, after mature reflection, impelled by convictions we 
bannot resist, and in conformil^ vdth the rights and usages of minorities, in the in- 
stance of deliberative assembhes and judicial tribunals, m similar circumstances of 
division and disagreement, Do most solemnly f and in due form, protest against the 
recent act of a majority of this Geneiul Conterence, in an attempt, as understood by 
the minority, to degrade and punish the Rev. James 0. Andrew, one of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by declaring it to be the sense or judgment of the 
General Conference that he desist from the exercise of his episcopal functions,^ 
without the exhibition of any alleged offence against the laws or discipline of the 
Church, without form of trial, or legal conviction of any kind, and in the absence 
of any charge of want of qualification or faithfuliiess in the performance of the 
duties pertaining to his office. 

" We protest against the act of the majority in the case of Bishop Andrew, as 
extra-judicial to all intents and purposes, being both without law, and contrary to 
law. We protest against the act because we recognize in this Greneral Conference 
no right, power, or authority, ministerial, judicial, or administrative, to suspend or 
depose a bishop of llie Methodist Episcopal Church, or otherwise subject him to 
any official disability whatever, without the formal presentation of a chaise or 
charges, alleging that the bishop to be dealt vnth has been guilty of the violation 
of some law, or at least some cusciplinary obli^tion of the Church, and also upon 
conviction of such charge after due form of tnal. We protest against the act in 
question as a violation of the fondamental law, usually known as the compromise 
law of the Church, on the subject of slavery — the only law which can be brought 
to beai^upon the case of Bishop Andrew, and the assertion and maintenance of 
which, until it is constitutionally revoked, is guarantied by the honour and good 
faith of this body, as the representative assembly of the thirty-three annual con- 
ferences knowm as contracting parties in the premises. 

*' And we protest against the act further, as an attempt to establish a dangerous 
precedent, subversive of the union and stability of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and especially as placing in jeopardy the general superintendency of the Church, 
by subjecting any bishop of the Church at any time to the will and caprice of a 
majority of tne General Conference, not only vidthout law, but in defiance of the 
restraints and provisions of law. The undersigned, a minority of the General Con- 
ference, ia protesting, as they do, against the late act of the mtgority, in the virtual sus- 
pension of Bishop Andrew, regard it as due to themselves and those they represent, 
as v^ll as to the character and interests of the Church at large, to declare, by solemn 
and formal avowal, that after a careful examination of the entire subject, in all its 
relations and bearings, they protest as above, for the reasons and upon the grounds 
following, viz.; 1st. The proceeding against Bishop Andrew in this General Confer- 
ence has been upon the assumption that he is connected with slaveiy — that he is 
the legal holder and owner of slave property. On the subject of slavery m the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, both as it regards the ministry and membership, we have 
special law, upon which the abjudication of all questions of slavery must, by in- 
tention of law, proceed. The case of Bishop Andrew, therefore, presents a simple 
question of law and fact, and the undersigned cannot consent thiat the force of cii^ 
cumstauces and other merely extrinsic considerations shall be allowed ,to lead to 
any issue, except that indicated by the law and the facts in the case. In the late 
act of the majority, law, express law, is appealed from, and expediency in view oSf 
circumstances — ^relative propriety — assumed necessity, is substituted in its place as 
a rule of judgment. It is assumed, and the assumption acted upon, that expediency 
may have jurisdiction even in the presence of law — ^the law, too, being special, and 
covering the case, in terms. In the absence of law, it might be competent for the 
General Conference to act upon other grounds ; this is not disputed, nor yet that 
it would have been competent for the coi^erence to proceed upon the lormB of 
law — but that the terms and conditions of a special enactment, having all the force 
of a common public charter, can be rightfuUjrvvaived in practice, At the promptings 
of a fiigitive unsettied expediency, is a position the undersigned regard not mere- 
ly as erroneous, but as fraught with danger to the best interests of the Church. 

" The law of the Church on slavery has always existed since 1785, but especi- 
ally since 18(T4, and in view of the adjustment of the whole subject, in 1816, as a 
virtual, though informal, contract of mutual concession and forbearance , between 
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tne north and the.sputh, then, as now, known and existing as distinct parties, in 
relation to the yexe^^ questions of slavery and abolition. Those conferences found 
in states where slavery prevailed constituting the southern part^, and those in the 
non-slaveholding states the northern, exceptions to the rule bemg found in both. 
The rights of the le^al owners of slaves, in all the slaveholding states, are guaran- 
tied by the constitution of the United States, and by the local constitutions of the 
states respectively, as the supreme law of the land, to which every minister and 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church within the limits of the United States* 
government professes subjection, and pledges himself to submit, as an article of 
Christian faith, in the common creed oi the Church. Domestic slavery, therefore, 
wherever it exists in this country, is a civil regulation, existing under the highest 
sanctions of constitutional and municipal law known to the tribimals of the coimtry, 
and it has always been assumed at the south, and relied upon as correct, that the 
north or non-slaveholding states had no right, civil or moral, to interfere with re- 
lations and interests thus secured to the people of the south by all the graver 
forms of law and social order, and that it cannot be done without an abuse of the 
constitutional rights of citizenship. The people of the north, however, have 
claimed to think differently, and have uniformly^ acted toward the south in accord- 
ance with such opposition of opinion. Precisely in accordance, too, with this 
state of things, as it regards the general population of the north and south, re- 
spectively, the Methodist Episcopal Church has been divided in opinion and feeling 
on the subject of slavery and abolition since its organization in 1784: two separate 
and distinct parties have always existed. The southern conferences, in agreeing to 
the main principles of the compromise law in 1804 and 1816, conceded by express 
stipulation their right to resist northern interference in any form, upon the condi- 
tion, pledged by the north, that while the whole Church j by common consent, 
united in proper effort for the mitigation and final removal of the evil of slavery, 
the north was not to interfere, by excluding firom membership or ministerial office 
in the Church, persons ovvmine and holding slaves in states where emancipation 
is not practicable, and where me liberated slave is not permitted to enjoy freedom. 
Such was the compact of 1804 and 1816, finally agreed to by the parties after a 
long and fearful struggle, and such is the compact now — the proof being derived 
from history and the testimony of living witnesses. And is it possible to suppose 
that the original purpose and mtended application of the law was not designed to 
embrace every member, minister, order, and oflBcer of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ? Is me idea of excepted cases allowable by fair construction of the law ? 
Do not the reasons and intendment of the law place it beyond doubt, that every 
conceivable case of alleged misconduct that can arise, coimected ^th slavery or 
abolition, is to be subjacted by consent and contract of parties to the jurisdiction of 
this great conservative azrangement? 

Is there anything in the law or its reasons creating an exception in the instance 
of bishops ? Would the south have entered into the arrangement, or in any form 
consented to the law, had it been intimated by the north that bishops must be an 
exception to the rule ? Are the virtuous dead of the north to be slandered by the 
supposition that they intended to except bishops, and thus accomplished their pur- 
poses, in negotiation with the south, oy a resort to deceptive and dishonourable 
means? If bishops are not named, no more are presiding elders, agents, editors — 
or, indeed, any other officers of the Church, who are nevertheless included, although 
the same rule of construction would except them also. The enactment was for an 
entire people, east, west, north, and south. It was for the Church, and every mem^ 
ber of It — for the common weal of the body — and is, therefore, universal and unre- 
stricted in its application ; and no possible case can be settled upon any other prin- 
ciples, vsrithout a direct violation of this law both in fact and form. The law being 
wnat we have assumed, any violation of it, whatever may be its form or mode, is 
as certainly a breach of good fidth as an infringement of law. It must be seen, from 
the maimer in which the compromise was effected, in the shape of a law, agreed 
to by equal contracting parties, '' the several annual conferences," after long and 
formal negotiation, that it was not a mere legislative enactment, a simple decree of 
a Greneral Conference, but partakes of the nature of a grave compact^ f nd is invested 
with all the sacredness and sanctions of a solenm treaty, bindmg respectively the 
well-known parlies to its terms and stipulations. If this be so. — and with the 
evidence accessible who can doub't it ? — if this be so, will it prove a light matter 
for this Greneral Conference to violate or disregard the obligation of this legal comr 
vrovUtef in the shape of public recognized law ? Allow mat the present parties 
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in this controversy cannot be brought to view the snbject of the. law in (question in 
the same light, can sach a matter end in a mere difference of opinion, as it respects 
the immediate parties 7 The law exists in the Discipline of the Church. The law 
is known, and its reasons are known, as equally binding upon both parties, and 
what is the likelihood of the imputation of bad faith under the circumstances 7 
What the hazard that such imputation, as the decision of public opinion, it may be 
from a thousand tribunals, vdU be brought to bear, with all the tight and force of 
conviction, upon any act of this body, in violation of the plain provisions of long- 
established law, originating in treaty, and based upon the principles of eonventional 
compromise f 

In proportion to our love of truth, of law, and order, are we not called upon to 
pause and weigh well the hazard, before, as a General Conference, we incur it 
beyond change or remedy 7 The undersigned have long looked to ^e great eon- 
servative lata of the Discipline, on the subject of slavery and abolition, as the only 
charter of connectional union between the north and the south ; and whenever this 
bond of connection is rendered null and void, no matter in what form, or by w^hat 
means, they are compelled to regard the Church, to every practical purpose, as 
already divided, without the intervention of any other agency. By how far, there- 
fore, they look upon the union of the Methodist Episcopal Church as essential to ite 
prosperity, and the glory and success of American Methodism, by so far they are 
bound to protest against the late act of the General Conference, in the irregular 
suspension of Bishop Andrew, as not only without law, but in direct contravention 
of legal stipulations known to be essential to the unity of the Church. And they 
are thus explicit in a statement of facts, that the responsibility of division may attach 
where, in justice, it belongs. The minority, making this protest, are peifecfly satis- 
fied vnth the law of the Church affecting slavery and abolition. They ask no 
change. They need — they seek no indulgence in behalf of the south. Had Bishop 
Andrew been suspended according to law, after due form of trial, they would have 
submitted without remonstrance, as the friends of law and order 

They except and protest^ further j against the lawless procedure, as they think, 
in the case of Bishop Andrew, because, apart from the iiyustice done him and the 
south by the act, other and graver difficulties, necessarily incidental to this move- 
ment, come in for a share of attention. The whole subject is, in the very nature of 
things, resolved into a single original question : Will the General Oonference adhere 
to, and in good faith assert and maintain, the compromise law of the Church on 
the vexed question dividing us, or will it be found expedient generally, as in the 
case of Bishop Andrew, to lay it aside and tread it under foot 7 No question on 
the subject of sftvery and abohtion can be settled until the Grenei-al Conference shall 
settie this beyond the possibility of evasion. In the present crisis, it is the opinion 
of the undersized that every bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and every 
member of this General Conference, is e§pecially called upon, by all the responsi- 
bilities of truth and honour, to declare himself upon the subject ; and they deem it 
proper, respectfully and urgently, to make such call a part of this protest. When 
so much depends upon it, can the General Conference, as the organ of the supreme 
authority of the Church, remain silent without incurring the charge of trifling both 
with its interests and reputation 7 Law always pledges the public faith of the body 
ostensibly governed by it to the faithful assertion and performance of its stipula- 
tions ; and the compromise law of the Discipline, partaking, as it does, of the nature 
of the law of treaty, and embracing, as has been seen, ^1 possible cases, pledges 
the good faith of every minister and member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
against saying or doing anything tending to annul the force or thwart the purposes 
of its enactment. The only allowable remedy of those who object to the law is tp 
seek a constitutional change of the law, and in failure, to submit, or else retire from 
the Church. All attempts to resist, evade, or defeat the objects and intended appli- 
cation of the law, until duly revoked, must be regarded as unjust and revolutionary, 
because an invasion of well-defined conventional right. And me undersigned except 
to the course of the majority, in the informal prosecution of Bishop Andrew and the 
anomalous quasi suspension it inflicts, as not only giving to the compromise a con- 
struction rendering it entirely ineffective, but as being directly subversive of the 
great bond of union which has held the north and south together for the last forty 
years. Turning to the confederating annual conferences of 1804, and the vexed and 
protracted negotiations which preceded the Greneral Conference of that year, and 
finally resulted in the existing law of the Discipline, regulating the whole subject, 
and gla***'ing at nearly half a million of Methodists, now in we south, who hav^ 
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come into the Church with all their hopes and fears^ intet^sts and associations, their 
property, character, and influence, reposing in safety upon the publicly-pledged 
Faith of the Methodist Episcopal Church, oialy to be told that this is all a dream, 
that a part of what was pledged was never intended to be allowed, and that the 
whole is at all times subject to the discretion of a dominant majority, claiming, in 
matter of right, to be without and above law, competent not merely to make all 
rules and regulations for the proper eovemment of the Church, but to govern the 
Church without rule or regulation, and punish and degrade without even the alleged 
infiingement of law, or the form of trial, if it be thought expedient, presents a state 
jf things fiUins the undersigned with alarm and dismay^ Such views and facts, 
without adducmg others, wiU perhaps be sufficient to show the first and principal 
ground occupied by Ae minority in the protest. They cannot resist the conviction 
Uiat the megority have failed to redeem the pledge of public law given to the Church 
and the world by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2d. The undersigned are aware that it is affirmed by some of the majority, but 
meanwhile denied by others, and thus a mooted, unsettled question among « them- 
selves, that the resolution censuring and virtually suspending Bishop Andrew, as 
understood by the minority, is mere matter of advice or recommendation ; but, so 
far from advising or recommending anything, the language of the resolution, by fair 
and necessary construction, is imperative and mandatory in form, and, unqualified 
bv anything m the resolution itself, or in the preamble explaining it, conveys die 
idea plainly and most explicitly, that it is the judgment and vdll of the conference 
that Bishop Andrew shall cease to exercise the office of bishop until he shall cease 
to be the owner of slaves, " Resolved, That it is the sen^e of this conference that 
he desist." That is, haying rendered himself unacceptable to the majority, it is 
their judgment that he retire fi'om the bench of bishops, and their field of action. 

No idea of request, advice, or recommendation is conveyed by the lan^a^e of 
the preamble or resolution ; and the recent avowal of an intention to advise is, in 
the judgment of the undersigned, disowned by the very terms in which, it is said, 
the ctdvice was given. The whole argument of the migority, during a debate of 
twelve days, turned upon tiie right of the conference to displace Bishop Andrew 
without resort to formal trial. No one questioned the legal right of the conference 
to advise ; and if this only was intended, why the protracted debate upon the. sub- 
ject T But further, a resolution, respectfully and affectionately requesting the bishop 
to resign, had been laid aside, to entertain the substitute under notice ; a motion, 
too, to declare the resolution advisory, was promptly rejected by the majority ; and 
in view of all these facts, and the entire proceedings of the majority in the case, 
the undersigned have been compelled to consider €ne resolution as a mandatoiy 
judgment, to the effect that Bishop Andrew desist from the e:|ffrcise of his episcopal 
nmctions. If the msgority have been misunderstood, the language of their own 
resolution, and the position they occupied^in debate, have led to the misconception; 
and truth and honour, not less than a most unfortunate use of language, require that 
ihey explain themselves. 

3d. We except to the act of the majority, because it is assumed that conscience 
and principle are involved, and require the act complained of, as expedient and 
necessaiy under the circumstances. Bishop A. being protected by the law of the 
Church naving co^izance of all offences connected with slaveiy, such connection 
in his case, in the judgment of all jurisprudence, can only be wrong in the propor- 
tion that the law is bad and defective. It is not conceived by the minority, how 
conscience and principle can be brought to bear upon Bishop A., and not upon the 
law, and the Church naving such law. They arfe obliged to believe that the law 
and the source from which it emanates must become me object of exception and 
censure before Bishop A., who has not offended against either, unless the Church 
is against the law, can be subjected to trial, at the bar of the conscience and prin-' 
ciples of men who profess subjection and approval, in the instance both of the law 
and the Church. ' 

The undersigned can never consent, while we have a plain law, obviously cover- 
ing an assumed offence, that the offence shall be taken, under plea of principle, out 
of the hands of the law, a^d be resubjected to the conflicting opinions .and passions 
which originally led to a resort to law, as the only safe standard of judgment. They 
do not understand how conscience and principle can attach srave blame to action 
not disappioved by the law — express law too, made and provided in the case — ^with- 
out extending condemnation to the law itself and the body fi*om which it proceeds. 
The Church c«n hardly be supposed to have settled policy and invariable custom, 
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in contravention of law ; the avowal of such custom and policy therefore, excluding 
flom the episcopacy any and every man, in any way connected with slavery, is mere 
assumpHon. No contract, agreement, decree or purpose of this kind, is on record, 
or ever existed. No such exaction, in terms or by implication, was ever made by 
the north, or conceded by the south. No conventional understanding ever existed 
to this effect, so far as the south is concerned, or has been informed. That it has 
long, perhaps always been the purpose of the north, not to elect a slaveholder to 
the office of bishop is admitted. But as no law ^ve countenance to anything of the 
kind, the south regarded it as a mere matter of social injustice, and was not dis- 
posed to complain. The north has always found its securi^ in numbers, and the 
imtrammelled right of sufirage, and to this the south has not objected. The assump- 
tion, however, is entirely different, and is not admitted by the south, but is plainly 
negatived by the law and language of the Discipline, as explained by authority of 
the General Conference. 

No such concession, beyond peaceable submission to the right of suffrage, exer- 
cised by the majority, will ever be submitted to by the south, as it would amount 
to denial of equal abstract right, and a disfranchisement of the southern ministry, 
and could not be submitted to without injury and degradation. If, then, the norUi 
is not satisfied with the negative right conceded to the south by law in this matter, 
the minority would be glad to know what principle or policy is likely to introduce 
beyond the existing provisions of law. As the contingency which has occasioned 
the difficulty in the case of Bishop Andrew, and to wmch every southem minister 
is liable at any time, does not and cannot fall imder condemnation of existing law, 
and he cannot be punished, nor yet subjected to any official disability, without an 
abuse of both right and power, on the part of this General Conference, the minority 
are compelled to think that the majority ought to be satisfied with the conscious- 
ness and declaration, that they are in no way responsible for the contingency, and 
thus, at least, allow Bishop Andrew the benefit of their own legislation, until they 
see proper to change it. This attempt by the majority to protect a lawless prose 
cution from merited rebuke, by an appeal to conscience and principle, condemning 
Bishop Andrew, while the law and the Church, shielding him from the assault, are 
not objected to, is looked upon by the minority as a species of moral, we will not say 
legal, casuistry, utterly subversive of all the prmciples of order and good government 

4th. The act of the majority was ostensibly resorted to because, as alleged, the 
Church in the middle and northern conferences will not submit to any, the slightest 
connection with slavery. But if connection with slavery is ruinous to the Church 
in the north, that ruin is already wrought. Who does not know that the very Dis- 
cipline, laws, and legislation of<4he Church necessarily connect us all wtth slavery ? 
All our provisional lej^lation on the subject has proceeded on the assumption that 
slavery is an element of society — a principle of action — a household reality in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. It is part and parcel of the 
economy of American Methodism, in every subjective sense. It has given birth t(^ 
law and right, conventional arrangements, numerous missions, and official trusts. 
Every bishop, every minister, every member of the Church is of necessity con- 
nected with slavery. Each is brother and co-member, both with slave and master, 
by the very laws and organization of the Church. 

If, then, connection with slavery is so disastrous, the only remedy is to purify the 
Church by reorganization, or get out of it as soon as jpossible. And would not this 
aversion to slavery — would not conscience and principle, so much plead in this con- 
troversy — appear much more consistent in every view of the subject, in* striking at 
the root of the evil, in the organic structure of the Church, than in seeking its per- 
sonification in Bishop Andrew, protected although he be by the law, and proceed- 
ing to punish him, by way of cdling off attention from the known toleration of the 
flame tiling, in other aspects and relations ? 

Impelled by conscience and principle to the ille^ arrest of a bishop, because he 
has incidentally, by bequest, inheritance, and mamage, come into possession of slave 
property, in no instance intending to possess himself of such property, how long 
will conscience and principle leave other ministers, or even lay members, undis- 
nirbed, who may happen to be in the same category with Bishop Andrew? Will 
assurances be given that the lawlessness of expediency, controlled, as in such case 
it must be, by prejudice and passion, will extend no further — that there shall be no 
further curtailment of right as it regards the southern ministry ? Yet what is liie 
security of the south in the case ? Is the public fiedth of this body, as instanced in 
the recent violations of the compromise law, to be rdiiedupon as the guarantee far 
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Uie redemption of die pledge? What would such pledge or assurance be bnt to . 
remind the soath that any departore at all from the great conservative pledge of 
law, to which we appeal, was much more effectually guarded against originally, 
than it is possible to guard against any subsequent infringement, and to make the 
south feel further that disappointment in the first instance must compel distrust 
with regard to the future! The Church having specific law on the subject, all 
questions involving slavery must inevitably, by mtention of law, come within the 
purview of such special provision, and cannot be judged of by any other law or 
standard, without a most daring departure from all the rules and sobrieties of judi- 
cial procedure, and die undersigned accordingly except to the action of jthe minority 
in relation to Bishop Andrew, as not only witnout sanction of law, but in conflict 
with rights created by law. 

5th. As the Methodist Episcopal Church is now organized, and ^cording to its 
(Organization since 1784, the episcopacy is a co-ordinate branch, the executive de- 
partment proper of the government. A bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
18 not a mere creature — ^is in no prominent sense an oflicei^-of the Greneral Confer- 
ence. The General Conference, as such, cannot constitute a bishop. It is true the 
annual conferences select the bishops of the Church by the suffrage of their dele- 
gates, in Greneral Conference assembled, but the General Conference, in its capacity 
of a representative body or any other in which it exists, does not possess the power 
of ordination, without which a bishop cannot be constituted. 
, The bishops are beyond a doubt an integral constituent part of the Greneral Con- 
ference, made such by law and the constitution ; and because elected by the Grene- 
ral Conference, it ^oes not follow that they are subject to the will of that body, 
except in conformity with legal right and the provisions of law, in the premises. 
In this sense, and so viewed, they are subject to the Greneral Conference, and this 
is sufficient limitation of their power, tmless the government itself is to be considered 
irregular and unbalanced in the co^>rdinate relations of its parts. In a sense by no 
means unimportant the Greneral Conference is as much the creature of the episco- 
pacy, as the bishops are the creatures of the Greneral Conference. Constitutionally 
the bishops alone have the right to fix the time of holding the annual conferences, 
and should they refiise or neglect to do so, no annual conference could meet ac- 
cording to law, and, by consequence, no delegates could be chosen, and no Grene- 
ral Conference could be chosen, or even exist And because this is so, what would 
be thought of the impertinent pretension, should the episcopacy claim that the 
Greneral Conference is the mere creature of their will ? As exe&iUive officers as well 
V as pastorcd overseers f the bishops belong to the Church as such, and not to the 
Greneral Conference as one of its counsels or organs of action merely. 

The Greneral Conference is in no sense the Church, not even representativelj. 
It is merely the representative organ of the Church, with limited powers to do its 
business, in the dischar^ of a delegated trust. 

Because bishops are in part constituted by the General Conference, the power 
of removal does not follow. Episcopacy even in the Methodist Church is not a mere 
appointment to laboun It is an official consecrated station under the protection of 
law, and can only be dangerous as the law is bad or the Church corrupt. The 
power to appoint does not necessarily involve the power to remove ; and when the 
appointing power is derivative, as in the case of the Greneral Conference, the power 
of removal does not accrue at all, unless by consent of the co-ordinate branches of 
the government^ expressed by law, made and provided in the case. When the le- 
^lature of a state, to appeal to analogy fer illustration, appoints a judge or senator 
m congress, does the judge or senator tiiereby become the officer or creature of the 
legislature, or is he the officer or senatorial representative of the state, of which 
the legislature is the mere oi^an? And does iie power of removal follow that of 
appointment ? The answer is negative, in both cases, and applies equally to the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopai Church, who, instead of being the officers and 
creatures of the General Conference, are de facto the officers and servants of the 
Church, chosen by the General Conference, as its organ of action, and no right of 
removal. accrues, except as they fiul to accomplish the aims of the ChUrch in their 
appointment, and then only in accordance vrith the provisions of law. But when 
a bishop is suspended, or mformed that it is the wish or will of the General Con- 
ference that he cease to perform the functions of bishop, for doing what the law 
of the same body allows him to do, and of course without incurring the hazard of 
punishment, or even blame, then the whole procedure becomes an outrage upon 
ittstioe, as well as law. 

14 
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The assumption of power by the G^ieral Confin-enoe beyond the w u r ant of law, 
to which we object, and against which we protest, will lead, if carried into prao 
tice, to a direct violation of one of the restrictiye rales of the constitiition. Suppose 
it had been the " sense'^ of this General Conference, when the late commimicatioQ 
from the bishops was respectfully subzmtted to the conference, that such coinmip> 
nication was an interference with their rights and duties— -an attempt to tamper 
with the purity and independence, and therefore an outrage upon the claims and 
dignity of the conference not to be borne with. And proceeding a step fvuther, 
suppose it had been the " sense'' of the conference that they aU desist msm pet' 
forming the functions of bishops until the " impediment" of such ofience had been 
removed-^assume this, (and, so fer as mere law is ctmcemed, no law being Tio- 
lated in either case, it was just as likely as the movement against Bi^op Anorew,} 
and had it taken place, what had become of the general supennteadency ? If a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church may, witlK>ut law, and at the instance of mars 

ry expediency, be suspended from Uie exercise of the appropriate factions of 
office, for one act, he may for another. Admit this doctrine, and by what 
tenuro do the bishops hold office ? One thing is certain, whatever other tenure 
there may be, they do not hold office according to Una. 

The provisions of law and the faithful performance of dutjr, upon this theory of 
official tenure, afford no security. Admit this claim of absolutism, as regaitls risfat 
and power on the part of the General Conference, and the bishops of the Methe- 
dist Episcopal Church are slaves, and the men constituting this body their masters 
and holders. They are in office only at the discretion of a majority of tlie G^e* 
ral Conference, without the restraints or protection of law. Both the law and them- 
selves are liable and likely at any time to be overborne and trampled upon to^etiber, 
as exemplified in the case of Bishop Andrew. If the doctrine a&ainst which we 
protest be admitted, the episcopal office is, at best, but a qua&ennial term olT 
service, and the undersigned are compelled to think that the man who would 
remain a bishop, or allow himself to. be made one^ under such circumstances, ** de- 
sires a good work," and is prepared for self -sacrifice ^ quite beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary piety. 

As it regards Bishop AndrOw, if it shall be made to appettr that the action in Wb 
rase was mtended omy to advise and request him to desist from his office, it does 
not in an^ way affect the real' or relative character of the movement. When a 
body, claiming the right to compel, asks the resignation of an officer, the request 
is, to all official and moral purposes, compulsory, as it loads the officer with disa- 
bility, and gives notice of assumed unworthiness, if not criminality. The request 
has all the force of a mandate, inasmuch as the officer is by such request com^ 
polled either to resign or remain in office contrary to the known will of &e mno- 
ri^. A simple request, therefore, under the circumstances supposed, cames 
with it all the force of a decree, and is so understood, it is believed, by all the 
world. 

To request Bishop Andrew to resign, therefore, in view of all the fiiots and r^ai^ 
tions of uie case, was, in the judgment of the minority, to punish and deg^:Bde him ; 
and they maintain that the whole movement was vrithout au^ority of law, is hence 
of necessity nuU and void, and, therefore, not binding upon Bishop Andrew, or the 
minority protesting against it. 

6th. We protest against the act of the majority, instructing Bishop Andrew to 
desist from the exercise of his office, not merely aa account of uie injustice and evil 
connecting with the act itself, but because the act must be understood as the expo* 
nent of principles and purposes, as it regards the union of the north and soutli 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, well nigh destroying all hope of its perpetui^.' 
The trae position of the parties in relation to a long-existing cooventiomd arrange- 
ment, on the subject of slavery and abolition, has been fully under notice; and 
when men of years and wisdom, experience and leaiiung>— men of no common' 
weight of character, and with a well-earned aristocracy of Church influence throvrfl 
about them — ^Eissume and declare, in action as well as debate, that what a plam 
law of the Church — ^the only law applicable in the case^-sustained and enforced, 
too, by an explanatory decree of this body, at a previous aoBmoor-^decides shall not 
be a disqualification for office of any grade, in me ministry — ^when such men, the 
law and decision of the General Conference notwithstanding, are heard declaring 
that what law provides for and protects nevertheless always has been and ahoays 
shall be a disqualification, what further evidence is wanting to show tiiat tlw eom- 
promise basis of union, from which the south has never swerved, has betn aVoii- 
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doned both bj the northern and middle conferences, with a few exceptions in the 
latter, and that principles and purposes are entelrtained by the mi^rity, drivins 
the south to extreme action, in defence both of theii^ rig^kts and reputation 1 And 
bow far the long train of erontfiil sequences, attendant upon the threatened rei^ult 
of division, may be traceable to the northern and middle conferences, by the issue 
thus provoked, is a question to be settled not by us, but by our contemporaries and 
posterity. 

It is matter of history, with regard to the past, and will not be questioned, that 
now, as formerly, the south is upon the basis of the Discipline, on the subject of 
slavey. The minority believe it equally cartain that this is not true witb. regard 
to the north proper especially. In view, then, of the unity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churoh, which party has been, in equity, entitled to the sympathy and pro- 
tection of the middle or umpire conferences ? those who, through ^ood and evil 
report, have kept good faith and adhered to law, or those, whose opinions and pur 
poses have led them to seek a state of things in advanoeof law, and thus dishonour 
Its forms and sanctions ? 

Zth. In proportion as the minority appreciate and ding to the unity of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, they are bound, fiirther, to except to -the position of the 
majority, in this controversy. Allow that Bishop Andrew, without, liowever, any 
infringement ci law, is, on account of his connection with slavety, unacceptable in 
the northern conferences. It is equally known td the minority that any bishop of 
the Church, either violating, .or submitting to a violation of the compromise charter 
of union betweetn the north and the South, vnthout proper and public remonstrance, 
c^mnot be acceptable at the south, and need not appear tbere. By pressing the 
issue ia.questioia, th^^ore, the majority virtually dissolve the government m the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, because in every constitntaoiud aspect it is sundered 
by so cripphng a co-ordinate brandi of it as to destroy the itinerant general supeiv 
intendenoy altogether. Whenever it is clearly ascertamed that the compromise 
law of the Church, regulating slavery and abolition, is abandoned, eveiy bish0|i( 
each of the venertible and excellent men who now adorn the Church and its coun- 
cils, ceases to be a general superintendent. The law of union, the principle of 
gravitation, binding us together, is dissolved, and the general superintendency of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is no more ! 

8th. The south have not been led thus to protest merehr" because of the treat- 
ment received by Bishop Andrew, or the kindred action of this body in other mat- 
ters. The abandonment of the compromise— the official refusal by the migority, as 
we have understood them, to abide the arbitrament of law, is their principal ground 
of complaint and iPbmonstrance. If the minoritjr have not entirely nusuuderstood 
the majority, the abolition and anti-slavery principles of the nort£ vrill no longer 
allow wem to submit to. the law of the Discipline on the general subject of slavery 
and abolition ; and if this be so, if the compromise law be either repealed or 
allowed to remain a dead letter, the south cannot submUy and the absolute necessity 
of division is eUreadp dated. And should the exigent circumstances in which the 
minority find themselves placed, by the &ets and developments alluded to in thii 
remonstrance,.render it .finally necessary that the southern conferences should hat4 
a separate, independent existence, it is hoped that the character and services of 
the minority, together vrith the numbers and claims of the ministry and membership 
of the portion of the Church represented by them, not less than similar reasons and 
considerations on the part of the 'Northern and middle conferences, will suggest 
the high moral fitness of meeting this great emergency vdth strong and steady pur^- 
]»ose to do justice to all concerned. And it is believed that, approaching the sub- 
ject in this way, it will be found practicable to devise and adopt aoeh measures 
and arrangements, present and prospective, as vrill secure an anoicable drrisioii of 
the Church upon the broad principles of rij^t and equity, and destined to result 
in the common .good of the great body of ministers and members foupad on either 
side the line of separation. ^ 

Signed by the following delegates, viz. :— 

Kentucky Conference. -t-H. B. Bascom, Wm. Odftn, H.H. Kavasaugh^S. Steven* 
son, B. T. Crouch, G. W. Brush. 
Missouri.—W. W. Eedman, W. Patten, J. C. Berrymim, J. Mr Jameson. 
nolston.—E. F. Sevier, S. Patten, T. Stringfield. 
Te^Miessee.-rSL Paine, J. B. MTerrin, A. L. P. Green, T. Madden. 
North Carolina — ^J. T. Blake, J. Jameson, P. tDoub. 
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Ohio^—E. W. Sehon. 

Mempku.--^. W. D. Harris, S. S. Moody, W. M'Mahon, T. Joyner. 

Arkan8a*,-^J. C. Parker^ W. P. BatcHffe, A. Hunter. 

Virginia.-^. Eariy, T. Crowder, W. A. Smith, L. M. Lee. 

Mississippi. — ^W. Winans, B. M. Drake, J. Lane, 6. M. BogerB. 

Philadelphia. — ^I. T. Cooper, W. Cooper, T. I. Thompson, Henry White. 

Texas. — L. Fowler. 

BUnois. — N. C. Berryman, J. Stamper. 

Alahama. — J. Boring, J. Hamilton, W. Morrah, 6. Gtarrett. 

Georgia — G. F. Pierce, W. J. Parks, L. Pierce, J. W. Glenn, J. E. Evans, A. 

B. Longstreet. 

South CaroHna.--W. Capers, W. M. Wightman, C. Betts, 8. Dmnwody, H. A 

C. Walker. 

NeiD-Jersey. — T. Sovereign, T. Neal. 
New York, June 6, 1844. 

Mr. Simpson offered a resolution to the following effect : That while tihey conla 
not admit the statements put forth in the Protest, yet, as a matter of eonrtesy, they 
would allow it to be placeil on the journal ; and that a committee, confflotinff m 
Messrs. Duibin, Olin, and Hamline, be appointed to make a true statem^at <x the 
case, to be entered on the journal. 

Dr. Winans objected to the word '' conrtesv.*' The minority asked no ccmrtesy 
at the hands of the mi^jority. They demanded it as a right. The chaor decided 
that the first part dT llie resolution was not in order, as a minority had a right to 
have their Protest entered on the journal. In this decision two of his oolMgues 
■ concurred, and one dissented. 

Several members here rose to points of order. 

Mr. Simpson withdrew the fint part of fais resolution, and the rernamd^ was 
then adopted. 

On motion, the special conmiittee of nine were allowed to retire. 

▲FTSRNOOV SESSION. 

Report of the Committee on Episcopacy, 

The Committee on the Episcopacy presented the following :-^ 

" Whereas, the Committee on Episcopacy do not find it practicable to report the 
number of bishops necessary to be elected at this conference; and whereas, the 
report of said committee is not essential to the action of the conference in tiie pre- 
mises; therefore, 

" Resolved, That ikaa conference elect two additional bishops, and that to-morrow, 
(Friday,) at ten o'clock, be fixed as the dme for electing said bishops, and tibe other 
general officers of the Church.'' 

Dr. Smith said, it occurred to lum that liiey could not be ready to vote for that 
resolution until they knew what necessity there was for an increase of bishops. 
He thought it strange that the preamble should state the fact that they had not 
that information, and yet recommend the General Conference to go into the elec- 
tion. He was not sure whether such election was necessary at all ; or, if neces- 
sary, whether it should be for two, or three, or for one only. They could not know 
this until they heard from tha episcopacy on the subject. He thought there was a 
disposition to hurry this matter forward ; he would not say by design, but wi& 
indecent haste. There were many circumstances involved m the question, uid 
before the conference could entertain it, they must decide what was to be done 
with Bishop Andrew ; what relation he was to sustain, and whellier ibey would 
have to appoint one in his place. These were questions of vast importance, and 
he should sii^pos^ the episcopacy would have something to introduce in relation to 
this subject 

Mr. Cartwright said, they had been for two or three weeks on important busi- 
ness, and that wey had not done much, important though it was. It could not be 
disguised that they could not sifthere for ever, and they were determined they 
would not ; bishops or no bishops, officers or no ofiScers, they must, and would go 
back to their homes and their charges. From circumstances, he would not say by 
design, as the brother from Virginia had said 

Dr. Smith.— >I must correct the speaker. I expressly said, I would not say by 
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Mr. Cartwright.r-Ye8, 1 know very well ; but you did the thing so beautifully, 
I wag trying to put it in the same way. Well, then, by some strange concatena- 
tion of causes, the thing has been staved off, and is now to be staved off for ever. 
He would relieve his brother from Vir^^inia, by reminding him that the bishops, ia 
their address, had already eiven.them uiformation which fixed a principle in the 
matter. At an ear^y date from that conference, they had said that six effective men 
would be sufficient for the work, and a committee had been appointed to act in 
the premises. Was that committee burdened with labour ? So was the conference, 
Were they pressed for time? Were its members on other committees? &.C., &c. 
In ail these difficulties eveiy member of that conference shared. The best way- 
was to -walk .quietly up to the question, and make the number they wanted. H« 
was not anxious, about the matter, but he viranted the business done. Some memr 
bers of the conference were gone home ; others were sick, and others would go 
home if the world can^ to an end. He appreciated ithe importance of the qnes^ 
tion to which the brother had alluded; but they .must have editors^ and book 
agents^ an4 a missionary secretary ; and if they <ud the thing that in his judgment 
was right, they would elect more bishops j and he should take his share in that 
election with an eye to their usefulness to the whole Church. He was ready for 
action, and not disposed to wait till he had set up his own standard and had made 
his plans conformable thereto. It was a question in which all were equally 
interested — ^not an election of an officer for this department, or that, but for the 
Church. 

Mr. Collins. — ^I move the previous question. 

Mr. Early. — ^I appeal to the known courtesy and generosity of the gentleman, 
not thus to shut us out of the discussion. 

Mr. ColUns.— I will withdraw the motion, if brother Early will promise to renew 
it at the conclusion of his speech. * 

Mr. Early. — But brother JGarly cannot make any such promise. 

The motion was withdrawn, and Mr. Earhr proceedecU 

It was all very well for the brother from Illinois to wish this (Question brought to 
an issue ; but Virginia was differently situated, and was not willing at present to 
say that they were all one family. That brother had said they were one family, 
and yet he talked of this ude, and that side of the house, and says that that side is 
ready to make the appointments of officers, &c. But this side has not been con^- 
sult^ in the caucus at which he was present. Let vot his brother say, then, :that 
the conference was ready. The south had had no caucus, such as was said to be 
had by the other side, and at which rumour said 'the brother from Illinois was 
present, and at which they proceeded to nominate officers for election. 

Mr. Cartwright, — We have had no caucus but what we invited the south into, 
and some of them were there. 

Mr. Early. — I do not doubt what that brother says, when he speaks of his own 
knowledge; I know him too well for that. Only the south did not receive the 
invitati(^ : the messenger fidled to deliver it, I suppose. 

(Several voices exclaimed they had had no invitation.) 

Mr. Winner called the speakers to order.' ' 

Mr. Cartwright said he must explain when he was thus alluded to ; and Mr. 
Early proceeded. The brother says we ^ure waiting to arrange our plans ; that we 
shall then be ready to go into action, and not before. I merely meant to show that 
they have had their meeting, and thus got the advantage over us, and I appeal 
to his generosity, whether he will take such advantage. *" 

Mr. Cartwright. — The south have held caucuses from time immemorial, and we 
have only had one litde bit of a thing. 

Mr. Eariy.— My information was from good authority as well as from public 
speeches. The south cannot have a bishop, and we have had no caucus on the 
subject. 

Mr. Cartwright. — But there was one for other officers. If you keep gomg on 
making these statements, I shall keep replying. 

Mr. Early, (in reply to a further romark of Mr. Cartvirright, which we did not 
catch.) We will j^ray for him when he comes 'np to the altar and confesses, hii 
sins. (Mr. Cartwright, I won't do>1^t) But fseriously, the proposition is, that 
to-morrove morning at ten o'clock we go mto an election of as many bishops as are 
necessai^. You recommend six, as necessary for the work, dir ; but how many 
have you now? Three, or four, pr have joujive, sir? We have not been told yet 
in whiat relation one stands to the Churvh !-^whetl|«r you will return him a» 'a 
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bishop, or as a suspended man. Whether he is to be sapported in Georgia by his 
'* darkies/' as they say, or out of the common fonds of the connectian. We have no 
evidence, and thererore cannot tell how many Von want. That is not all, sh*. 
After the declaration presented in good fiiith by we soalh, and laid on your table, 
it is perfectly mmecessaiy to send any man to xts in the capacity of bishop w1h> 
has taken sround against Bishop Andrew. Nor is it conrteofos or feir to bring this 
on now, wnile the brethren are out advising on a point of vital iraportimce as to its 
bearing on this question. (The speaker alladed to the committee on the divisioii 
of the Churc^h.) Before we go into an election, we want to understand who and 
what we are goine into an election for. I believe a majority of the Episcopal 
Committee decided that they would not go into an election untQ the question of 
the division of the Church was settled. (Some person here contniclicted die 
speaker somewhat positively, and he proceeded.) Doctors, you know, sir, mfty 
mffer, and verv honestly differ, but there is no need of flat contradiction among 

fentlemen and ministers. If I have erred, it is an error of the head and not of the 
eart. There has been no want of diHsence on the part of the Committee on 
Episcopacy, and the statement I made is m^ir apology for not acting in the matter. 
Some persons have affected to know who are to be book agents and assistant agents, 
and who are fit for bishops in the east and in the west. But they have never been 
across the Ohio— they have never crossed Dixon's Ime — 

A member. — The speaker has occupied fifteen minutes — ^his time is up. 
Another member made some observations in so low and indistinct a tone, that 
the reporter could only gather that they were of the character of strictures upon 
Mr. Early, and a^dea to the unprofitableness of his address. 

The conference, by vote, extending the time, Mr. Early continued: I thank the 
conference for their courtesy in extending the time. I had, however, just done. I 
could not myself make a reply to a personal outrage on me as a sentleman, which 
that brother has committed. I have nothing more to say, sir, if the bishops will 
tell us what they are going to do with Bishop Andrew. 

Case of BUhop Andrew, 

Bishop Soule. — ^It was my intention to present to the conference a document, 
asking instruction respecting Bishop Andrew, whenever the conference is wpHng 
to hear it. 

Mr. Early. — ^I move, sir, that the present resolution be laid on the table until 
that information is given. Agreed to. 

Bishop Soule then presented the foUovdng document: — 

"TV the General Conference, 
Rev. and Dear Brethren — 

As the case of Bishojp Andrew imavoidably involves the future acHon of the 
superintendents, which, m their judgment, in the present position of the bishop, 
they have no discretion to decide upon, they respectfully request of the Getneral 
Conference official instruction, in answer to uie foUowing questions : — 

First, — Shall Bishop Andrew's name remain as it now stands in the Biinates, 
Hynm-book, and Discipline, or shall it be struck off of these official recoids ? 

Second. — How shall the bishop obtain his support? — as provided for in the form 
of Discipline, or in some other way ? " * 

Third. — ^What work, if any, may the bishop perform ; and how shall he be 
appointed to the work ? 

■^( . Joshua Souls, 

Elijah Hcddiitg, • 
BXVERLJ ,Wa9gh, 
Thomas A. Moiuatr* 

Mr. Bowen moved that the communication be referred to a committee of three. 
They would hanMy be able to take up that document without sdme reflection. 

Dr. Longstreet said he could not conceive how a committee could act upon a 
matter of that kind, which could onl^ be determined in th^ house coQ^tively. 
Suppose the committee reported that Bishop Andrew was deposed, or the contraty, 
would they have advanced one nail*s breadth to the issue ? The communicatfon 
was, in &ct, an appeal to the sense of the house, to interpret their owhl idecision. 
It necessaiily involved that, for it was plain that, imtil the bishops received such 
iqtetpretation, they could not act. He prdponsed that the sense of the house be 
taken separately on each question; 
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Mr. Coiling mqnnred whether there wai ftay comnranicationfrom Bishop Andrew. 
Some thought the resolution in his case mandatory, and others thought it advisory 
o^y. He thought it important at this stage <o know in what light the hishop him- 
self was disposed to regard it, if there were any communication of his sentunents 
from him. If the c^ak* would gire a response it might save discussion. 

Dr. Capers said, he supposed the brother could not mean that there might be a 
communicalion to the conference fix>m Bishop Andrew, which had been suppressed, 
and he was sure he could not mean to use any private communication n'om the 
bishop to a confidential fiiiend. 

Mr. CdGiins rej^ied, he did not mean either ; but supposed there might be some 
public, but not official, communication. His request to the chair was quite re- 
spectful. For himself, he was quite ready to meet the three points in the commu- 
mcation from the e^piscopacy. 

The president said he haa no information to give ; and Bishop Soule observed 
that the superintendents had not asked that the conference shonla go into the reso- 
lution at all, bat shnply for official instruction for the future action of the superin- 
tendents. 

Mr. Slicer said they had had committee after committee on this subject, with 
little or no success. One committee was now out from conference consulting on a 
matter springing out of it, and he could not conceive that any ^ood would result 
from referring this oonmiunication to a committee. If a commumcation were there 
from Bishop Andrew, it would not relieve the case at all. He might have decided 
WDOQ one or other of half a dozen different courses of action, but that would not 
affect the decision of conference at all, or regulate them in their conclusions, as 
the officers to whom were intrusted the discharge of the high functions of the 
episcopacy, the superintendents, must have instructions as to the course they should 
pursue. They asked three distinct questions, which that conference was as well 
able to answer now as it would be to-morrow night. He moved that the paper 
be taken up and acted upon item by item. 

Dr. Durbin oeuld have wished iSa&t this part of the same general business had 
lain over until the committee to whom the Protest was referred had brought in 
their report. But if it were necessary that the answers to the questions of the 
episcopacy should be given at once, his mind was long since made up and his sen- 
tements repeatedly avowed. He was ready to vote that Bishop Andrew's name 
rtu>uld remain, that he should be supported according to the ferm of Discipline, 
and that as it regarded the third, the determination of that question 'was with 
Bishop Andrew, and not with that conference or the superintendents. «The last 
reply he expected would call forth remark from what had now got to be called the 
other side, though for his part he had always hoped and did still hope that there 
woold be no division. He (Dr. D.^ understood mat the bishop had taken advice 
from the south, who had given to nim in writing their opinion as to what they 
thought his dut^ in the case. The majority who voted that resolution intended to 
give Bishop Andrew their solemn sense and judgment as to what they thought 
was his duty in the premises, and thus both sides were before the bishop, and their 
object was to let Bishop Andrew say whether he would continue to exercise the 
frmctions of his office aner receiving the counsels of that conference. And as soon 
as Bishop An^w shall say to the bishops that he differs in opinion from die 
majority of this conference, and does not feel at liberty to follow its counsels, the 
episcopacy have no right to withhold from him his work, inasmuch as he u the 
only person who has a right to repiy to that question. 

Mr. M'Ferrin observed ^at the decision of the brother last up would throw this 
conference into a very strange position. There is a rule which says, that if a 
bishop shall cease to traivel without the consent of the Oteneral Conference, he 
shall be expelledt Now this tonferenoe refi!kiSeB to say which way Bishop Andrew 
shall act. It leaves his name on the record, supports him from the funds, and by 
a vote of their own leave it optional with him whether he shall travel or not 
They say it is the sense of this conference that he cease to travel ; and then, if he 
do not travel, at the next Geno-al Conference they will expel him for desisting 
from travelling. They said in point of fact, — 

** You shall and you shant, 
You will and you wont ; 
• You'll be daam'd if you do, 
• YouTl be diton'd ff you dont" 
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This 18 a very strange proceeding. Let the oaokxcDce oome dot, and nj at once 

what shall be done in me premises. 

The proposer of the reference withdrew his motion, and Mr. Mitchell proposed 
the foUowmg resolntions, in reply to the inquiries of the saperintendents >— 

" Resolved Ist, a^ the sense of ttas comerence. That Bishop Andrenir'a name 
stand in the Minutes, Hymn-Book, and Discipline, as formerly. 

" Resolved 2d. That me rule in relation to the support of a bisltop, and his 
family, applies to Bishop Andrew. 

"Resolved 3d. That whether any, and in what work l^ishop Andrew be 
employed, is to be determined by his own decision and action, in relation to the 
previous action of this conference in his case." 

. Mr. Randall moved, as an amendment to the first, that the words " with the 
preamble and resolutions in his case attached," which was promptly voted down, 
amid cries of " outrage," " insult," &c. : and the " ayes and noes" were called for 
on the first resolution. For it one hundred and fifiy-four, against eighteen. For 
the second resolution, ayes one hundred and fifty-one, noes fourteen. 

Mr. J. T. Peck moved, as a substitute for the third, the following : — " That this 
conference do not deem it necessary to remove tfa# responsibiU^ firdkn Bishop 
Andrew, where it now rests." 

Laid on the table, as were some other substituted 

Dr. Winans should go against the resolution. The Disci]pline of the Church 
knew no discretion in an officer of recognized standing to withdraw himself from 
the duties of his office. By the two votes just passed, it was clear and unequivo> 
cal that Bishop Andrew had an un(]^uestioned standing as a bishop of the M. £. 
Church, by a vote of a large minonty of that Church, and the provision of the 
Discipline ; and he congratulated the south on the &ct, that they had now a 
RECOGNIZED sLAVEHOLDiNG BISHOP, whoso name appeared on all their records after 
being knovni as a slaveholder. And that bishop had no right to elect aa to whether 
he would serve, or in what way he would serve. 

Mr. Cartwright thought his brother Winans shouted before he was happy. 

Pr. Winans. — I was happy. 

Mr. Cartwright — ^Yes ; but the brother was only happy in the &lse fires of his 
own waim im^ination, &c. 

The ayes and noes were then taken on the third resolution. Several asked to be 
excused ; some retired ; and the result of the vote was ayes one hundred and three^ 
noes sixty-seven. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 7. 
Courge of Study, 

Mr. Martindale moved the taking up of the report of the committee on the four 
years* course of study, which was token up accordingly. The first resolution pro- 
posed that the bishops should prepare, and have prmted, at the Book Concern^ a 
Hst.of books, which should be made the basis of the proposed course of study. 

Dr. Longstreet said he would oppose this movement in a very short argument, 
viz. ; that without any of these requisitions in their ministry they had had hitlMrto 
most signal success. This proposition was only the first step toward other condi- 
tions which would hereafter be imposed upon the ministry. At present, it was the 
glory of Methodism that it presented a minister for eveiy class. A few illiterate 
men might have crept into the ministry, but they did no harm; and no one could 
deny that they were successftil loathe work of awakening sinners. Introduce this 
plan,, and the preachers would become too scientific, ancTpreach over the people's 
heads. 

Mr. Perkins was in favour of the plan proposed. H6 did not want the yowag 
men to grow up in ignorance. He did not think that a man's having a little ini^- 
mation prevented his having a feeling heart; and had yet to learn that education 
kept a man ftxnn the cottage of the poor. 

Dr. Fierce regretted that he must difier from his very worthy firiend and brother ; 
and this was the second time that he (Dr. P.) had regretted that a man of his leanh* 
in^ and influence should throw out hints so ongroimded in themselves, and so 
injurious m their tendencies. The Apostle Paul thought difierently, and, in his 
epistle, directed his beloved son in the Grospel, until he came, to give attendance 
to reading and study, and cultivate sound speech, that they which were of a con- 
trary mind might be ashamed. He did not think the plan proposed by the com- 
mittee to be in any sense a test of a man's call to the ministry^ 
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Mr. Cooper denounced the measure, as making literary attainments a condition 
of membership in the ministry, and the resolution came into direct conflict with the 
Discipline. 

The report and resolutions were adopted. 

Book Concernr-Richmond Christian Advocate, ^c. 

A motion to lay on the table a motion to take up. the report of the Committee 
on Licentiates prevailed ; and the report on the Book Concern was taken up. It 
recommended a grant of $2,500 to the Richmond Christian Advocate. 

Mr. Raper explained the circumstances under which the grant was required, 
which were still more minutely and fully stated by 

Mr. L. M. Lqe, who rave a detailed account of the " rise and progress" of the 
Christian Advocate, m Richmond. , It was started in 1832, by private individuals, 
>nd continued by them imtil 1836. In that year the Virginia Conference purchased 
iStxQ whole establishment, and presented it to the General Conference in 1840, that 
it might be published, ufider the sanction and authority of the Church. The whole 
concern did not cost l^e General Conference one cent. The paper had been suc- 
cessful in candying out the purpose for which it was established. It had met its 
current expenses ; not a debt l^ been incurred in meeting the proposition from 
the General Conference, either to raise $6,000, or commence with three thousand 
subscribers. In doing this he had himself become personally liable for about $3,000, 
and they looked to the Greneral Conference that, as a matter of justice, they should 
be relieved. . ^hey hs4 placed in the hands of the General Conference an office, 
&c., worth $12,000, and three thousand subscribers ; and he deliberately gave it 
as his opinion, that, if the whole establishment were disposed of that day, it would 
leave anett profit of not less than $3,000. 

At the last General Conference $7,000 were granted to another establishment^ to 
relieve it from em^aiTassments. . They did not ask so much for the Richmond 
Christian Advocate, but they asked something ; they asked that conference to "loose 
it and let it go,"^— go freely and clearly without incumbrance. At present they had 
to charge $2,50 per annum. .This prevented their competing with others. The 
Christian Advocate and Journal was published at $2, and many took it in conse- 
quence. They would like the privilege of reducing theirs to the same, that they 
might compete with it, as they believed they could. 

One of the committee said they were aunost unanimous in recommending the 
grant. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Report of the Committee of Nine on the Division of the Church. 

Mr. Paine moved to suspend the rules in order to take up the report of the com 
mittee of nine. He thought it necessary to dispose of the most important business 
first, and the report of this committee he considered of vast importance. 

Dr. Bangs concuAed as to the importance of this report, of which he thought the 
conference must have been convinced, simply from hearing it read. If the other 
business were first disposed of, the number of members then left would be but 
small. He hoped, therefore, the Conference would take up the report. 

Mr. Cartwright thought it was natural or constitutional somehow to make diffi- 
culties'. Now they could Hve a hundred years without that report, but the election 
of conference officers must be attended to. 

jMtr. Crowder said Mr. Cartwright might not feel so sensibly as he and those vritk 
h^n did on the subject of this report, but every member ought deeply to feel its 
importance ; for while he believed they might live a hi^ndred or a thousand years 
with that report, he was equally sure they could not live without it. 

Mr. Porter said there were brethren there whom they would see no more when 
the election was over. He deemed the report as important as any that had been 
before that body, and vrished to ^eet it in the cool of die morning, understandingly 
and sincerely. 

^ The motion to suspend the rules was carried, and the report taken up and 
readi . . 

** The select committee of nine, to consider and report on the declaration of the 
delegates fix)m the conferences of the slaveholding states, beg leave to submit die 
following^eport :— 

" Whereas, a declaration has been presented to this General Conference, with the 
H^patores of ^/^jp-one. delegates of the body, from thirteen asuaual conferences m 
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the Rlaveholding states, representing fiiat, for yarions reasons ennmerated, the ob 
jects and purposes of the Christian ministry and Church organizalion cammot be 
successfully accomplished by them under the jurisdiction of i&& Greneral Conference 
as now constituted ; and 

'^ Whereas, in the event of a separation, a contingency to which the declaration 
asks attention as not improbable, we esteem it the duly of this Greneral Conference 
to meet the emergency with Christian kindness and the strictest equity ; there- 
fore, 

'< Resolved, by the delegates of the several annual conferences in Greneral Con* 
ference assembled, 

**■ Ist That, should the lelegates from the conferences in the slaveholding states 
find it necessary to unite in a distinct ecclesiastical connection, the following rule 
shall be observed with regard to the northern boundary of such connection :— AH 
the societies, stations, and conferences adhering to the Church in the soutii, by a 
vote of a majority of the members of said societies, stations, and conferences, shall 
remain under the unmolested pastoral care of the Southern Church ; and the min- 
isters of the M. E. Church shall in no wise attempt to organize Churches or societies 
within the limits of the Church south, nor shall they attempt to exercise any pas- 
toral oversight therein ; it being understood that thie ministry of the south reci^nno- 
cally observe die same rule in relation to stations, societies, and conferences adhermg, 
by vote of a migority, to the M. E. Church ; provided also that this rule shall appfy 
onlj to societies, stations, and conferences bordering on the line of division, and not 
to mterior charges, which shall in all cases be left to the care of that Church within 
whose territory tiiey are situated. 

*' 2d. That ministers, local and travelling, of every grade and office in the M. E 
Church, may, as they prefer, remain in that Church, or, without blame, attach them 
selves to the Church south. 

** 3d. Resolved, by the delegates of all the annual conferences in Greneral Con- 
ference assembled, That we recommend to all the annual conferences, at tiieir first 
approaching sessions, to authorize a change of tlie sixth restrictive article, so tiiat 
the first clause shall read thus : — ' They shall not appropriate the produce of the 
Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to any purpose other than for the bene- 
fit of the travelling, supernumerary, superannuated, and worn-out preachers, their 
wives, vsddows, and children, and to such other purposes as may be determined 
upon by the votes of two-thfards of the members of the Greneral Conference.' 

" 4th. That whenever the annual conferences, by a vote of three-fourths of all dieir 
members voting on the third resolution, shall have concurred in the recommendar 
tion to alter the sixth restrictive article, the agents at New-York and Cincinnati 
shall, and they are hereby authorized and directed to deliver over to any authorized 
agent or appointee of the Church south, should one be authorized, aQ notes and 
book accounts against the ministers. Church members, or citizens within its buund»> 
lies, vdth authority to collect the same for the sole use of the Southern Church, 
and that said agents aUo convey to the aforesaid agent, or aT>|)ointee of the sotith, 
all the real estate, and assign to him all the property, incluomg presses, stock, and 
all right and mterest connected with the printing establishments at ChsAMrii^ 
Richmond, and Nashville, which now belong to the M. E. Church. 

'' 5th. That when the annual conferences shall have approved the aforesaid phaofie 
in the sixth restrictive article, there shall be transferred to the above agent of the 
Southern Church so much of the capital and produce of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern as will, with the notes, book accounts, presses, &c., mentioned in the last disso- 
lution, bear the same proportion to the whole projierty of said Concern that &e 
travelling preachers in the Southern Church shaU bear to all the travelling ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; the division to be made on the basis of tiie 
number of travelHng preachers in the forthcoming Minutes. 

'' 6th. That the above transfer shall be in the form of annual payments of $2,5(NI 
per annum, and specifically in stock of the Book Concern, and in southern Aotes 
and accounts due the establishment, and accruing after the first transfer mentioxied 
above ; and until all the payments are made, the Sou^em Church shall share in all 
the^ nett profits of the Book Concern, in the proportion that the amount due them, 
or in arrears, bears to all the property of the Concern 

** 7th. That be and they are hereby appointed commissioners to act in coti- 

cert with the same number of commissioners appointed by the southern orga^dza- 
tion, (should one be formed,) to estimate tiie amount whicn will fell due to the sonth 
by the preceding rule, and to harrefoH powers to carry into efiect the whole anrat^jt^ 
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ments proposed with regard to the dmsion of "property, should the separation take 
place. And if by any means a vaoaaer occurs in this board of commissioners, the 
Book Committee at New-Yoik shall fill said Yax;«ncy. 

** 8tb. That whenever any agents of the Southern Choroh are clothed with legal 
authority or corporate x>ower to act in the premises, the agents at New-York are 
hereby authorized and directed to act in concert with said southern agents, so as to 
give tne provisions of these resolationt a legally binding; force. 

** 9th. That all &e property of the Methodist Episcopal Church in meeting-houses, 
parsonages, colleges, schools, conference funds, cemeteiies, and of every kind within 
the limits of the soutiiem organization, shall be for ever free from an]^ claim set up 
on the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, so iar as this resolution can 15b of 
force in the premises. 

*' lOthw That the Church so formed in thesontii shall have a common property in 
all the copy-rights in possession of the Book Concern at New-York and Cincinnati, 
at the time of the settlement by the commissioners. 

" Resolved, That ihe bishops be respectfully requested to lay that part of this 
report requiring the action or the annual conferences before them as soon as pos- 
aible, begmnmg wilh the New-Yo^k Conference. 

*' BoBiRT Paiiti, Chmmutn. 

« iVcfp-For*, June 7, 1844." 

Dr. Elliott moved its adoption, and would explam his views on the subject witii- 
ont attempting to approach debate. He had had the opportunity of examining it, 
nd had done so narrowly. He believed it would insure the purposes designed, 
and would be for the best interests of the Church. It was his firm opinion that 
this was a proper coarse for them to pursue, in conformity virith the Scriptures, and 
tiie best analo^es they could collect from tiie ancient Churches, as well as from 
the beslrorgamzed modem Churches. All history did not furnish an example of 
so large a body of Christians remaining in snch close abd unbroken connection as 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was now found necessary to separate this 
large bod^, for it was becoming unwiel<fy. He referred to the Churches at Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem, wnich^ though they continued as one, were at least as 
distinct as the Methodist Episcopal Church would be if the suggested separation 
took place. The Church of England was one under the Bishops (x Canterbury and 
York, connected and yet distinct. In his own mind it had be^i for years perfectly 
clear that to this oonciUHon they must eventually come. Were the question that 
now unhappily agitated the body dead and buried, there would be good reason iot 
passing the resolutioiis contained in that report. As to their representation in that 
Greneral Conference, One out of twenty was but a meagre representation, and to go 
on as tiiey had done, it weuld soon be one out of tlarty. And the body was now 
too large to do business advantageously. The measure contemplated was not 
fchism, but separation for their mutual convenience and prosperity. 

Dr. Paine said, the committee wished a verbal alteration made. In the fifth reso- 
faition ** preachers*' were spoken of in the Southern Church, and ** ministers" in 
tiie northern. Nothing was said there of the Chartered Fund-— the oommittee had 
prepared the foUo#ing additional resolution to meet the omission : — 

** 12. Resolved, That the book agents at New-York be directed to make such com- 
pensation to the conferences south for their dividend from the Chartered Fund as 
the commissioners to be provided for shall agree upon." 

Mr. Crowder.-»-Is it' oDvidend, or capital? 

Dr. Bangs.'^It must be dividend— 4he capital cannot be touched. 

Mr. Orinith had a few words to say in relation to this extraordinary measure, 
against which he would raoord his dissent if he stood alone in the matter. ' He con- 
tended that if to pass an act tiiat was against the law be termed extra judicial, then 
this measiire was extra legislative. The^ dared not refer this question to the annual 
conferences, which the constitution requnfed them do^ but they put it on a very dif- 
ferent issue, viz., When a minority of that conference thought it expedient, then 
the annual conifer^noea w^re to foe applied to, to make a distribution otthe property 
of the body. They put it in the power of any body of men to reorganize them- 
selves and make a difitmct body wh^iever they ^hose. ■ He denied that any one 
had a right to oiwle tiie Methodist Episcopal Church. He wanted to know if they 
were sent here to divide the Methodist Episcopal Chtn«h. If (here was any such 
mthority, he had not seen it. Again, the report went to dii^rteefaise many members of 
heur commeitt right to choose where they vriUJb^ohg. To be sure, it granted to 
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certain border circoits to sa^ where tbey would bekm^, bat thoee interior it 
compelled to submission, sivu^ them no choice if they wwhed to be members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Churchy whether it should be the southern or northern. 
Where was the authorily for all this 7 Where that liberty of conscience of which 
no man should be deprived 7 The man who would dare to d^nrive his feUow-man 
of the rights of conscience was a tyrant, whether he might be a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal General Cojoference or a Pope. He hoped the ayes and noes 
would be called, that the people might know which delegates sent there for otlier 
lurposes had consented to the separation of the great body of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Mr. Cartwright felt a little embarrassed; not the nsoal embarrassment he felt 
when he spoke before his superiors ; but he was embarrassed, in the first plac«$ 
because he saw his southern brethren coming up to this measure in a solid ph^anx ; 
and, in the second place, because he saw lawyers and doctors, to say nothing of 
scribes and Pharisees, lending their aid to it. He was also embarrassed because 
they were on the eve of a final adjournment, and if all were as anxious to retire as 
he was, they would have g(me home long ago. They had boasted, as the public 
newspapers and your records will show, that the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
one ana indivisible-^-^ unit. They had not had any schism, and perhaps they would 
not have any now. He thanked God that in the radical agitation he was one of the 
noble twenty-six who stood up against it. He would ramer die himself than kill 
the Church. He thought the measure was a wicked one, and that it robbed both 
the north and the south of their rights. He spoke of the south and theaa. of the 
north, and said if any of the north wanted to go with the south he would say willi 
all his heart. Amen ; let them go, and God speed them. He thought the prc^posed 
arrangements would create wftr and strife in the border conferences ; he kiMSw it 
to be an easy matter to take it in this lumping, gulpinff way, and to swallow it alto- 
gether, but he chose to go right in the outset, and while he discliMmed their right 
to lord it over the people, he also disclaimed their right to rob the people. 

He then referred to Dr. EUiott. He had defended the docUHr but a few da^s 
since, but the doctor had exceeded him in his eloqpenoe to-day. Nevertheless he 
claimed to have as much common sense as Dr. Elhott; and though his sense might 
be common, he trusted that it was not '^ unclean.** The doctor had passed over 
musty books, and had gone back to the " days before the flood," or very shortly 
after, to find examples. The Methodist Episcopal Church was the creature of 
Providence, and he wanted to know why the doctor's feith feiled him when they 
entered on this ocean of slavery. Now he thought Providence had always under- 
taken for them^ They had been Ishmaelites, evenr man's hand was against them, 
not onl^ in the world, but in eveij political manumcturing shop ; but, upborne by 
th« migesty of truth and the baptismal fire of the Holy Ghost, they had outridden 
the storm, and were not wrecked. From the tune of O'Kelley down to the last 
Scottite disturbances God had provided a tratkrtrap to take the scum away. He 
had trusted God before^ and he was not afraid to trust him again. He thanked God 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church was not a prison, whmre they were obliged 
to stay, but there was a door in and a dodr out. He was opposed to this measure, 
because it would set a bad precedent, and would have a tendency to break 
the Church into a thousand nunifications. If they had come up to their confer^ 
ences in view of this state of^thin^, the case would have been- altered entirely, bat 
he knew that some parts of the mterior had never heard of such a state of uimg|s, 
and it would be a difficult matter to satisfy the people that we have not acted in 
advance of the Discipline and constitution. He contended that they had no author- 
ity conferred upon them, either directly or indirectly, to divide tli^ Church. ' As 
one of the soumem members had said to him emphatically, so he. would Isay to 
them now. Pause before you go too fer, pause— end if you will not do it for ours, 
do it for your own sakes. He was willmg to go for this propositioo, and this alone, 
to lay the whole case before this people during the next mar years, and if the next 
General Conference came up instructed to enact this measure, they will hafe some 
excuse for doing so. He had discharged his duty in the fear of God and man, and 
ha would go home with a quiet conscience. 

Dr. Paine said that he approached the subject with friendly feelings toward all, 
and with solemnity, on account of its importance. This had been pronounced. a. 
revolutionary measure. There is not in any government a provisicn made to divide 
itself, and consequently it must be done by viidence, or in a peaceful manner, by 
ccrmmon consent. The case, of BisJ^p Andrew had thrown them into a peculiar 
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attitude. He could not say what was the state of feelmg in his conference, hut 
those hrethren who lived nearer had heard from tiieir people, and they hear that they 
are rery nluch excited. Unless steps of conciliation were taken, of which he saw 
no prospect, the possibility of separation could not be denied, and this measure 
was taken that it miight be effected pleasantly. He did not know for certainty tiiat 
separation would take place, that it would become positirely and imperiously ne- 
oessaay. He ardently hoped it would not. The south generally did not desu« it, 
they were unwilling that it should take ^lace ; and for mmself, he could honestly 
say, that tiie most painful circumstances through which he ever passed, except the 
pangs of conviction and repentance before Gk»d, were those connected vnth this 
subject The south had resorted to this meaRure to avoid a greater calamity. If 
on arriving at home, in order to keep down faction, and prosecute harmoniously 
the gre^t end of the Methodist ministr^Tt they found it necessary to act upon this 
measure, they ^ould feel bound to do it ; and out of love to Methodist doctrines 
aood institutioins, to the souls of men, and the honour of their common Master, (»ny 
out the provisions of this enactment. But they would not thus act unless driven 
to it. The separation would not be effected by the passage of these resolutions 
through the General Conference. They must pass the animal conferences, begm- 
ning at New-York, and when they came round to the south the preachers there 
would think^ and deliberate, and feel the pulse of public sentiment, and of the 
members of the Church, and act in the fear of God and vdth a single desire for his 
glory. Let not brethren suppose that because they hailed from the south they 
were pugnacious and schismatic. They were not reckless men, but men of God 
and Christians. They had no revolutionary designs, but desired to go home to their 
people, prepared to satisfy their demands, and because they loved souls they 
wished to prepare for the worst. They should be one people still until it was for^ 
maJly announced, by a convention of the southern Churches, tiiat they had resolved 
to ask an organization in acccndance with the provisions of the report. Twelve or 
eighteen months would transpke ere they could act in the premises, by which time 
the feverish excitement — if leverish excitement it be — ^will have passed away. 
The south, however, felt seriously apprehensive, that the necessity even now ex* 
isted. Yet he repeated they were not schismatics, no " trash-trap" was to catch 
them. He hoped the brother did not apply that offensive term to them. 

Mr. Cartwright. I did not 

Dr. Paine continued. They Were not revolutionists, and diough the press — some 
of them, and these peihaps were mere letter-writers— had dealt in vituperative re- 
marks ; he called upon them to bear vdtness that their discussions had proceeded 
with marked kindness and courtesy generally, while in committee not one unkind 
word had been uttered, or an unkind feeling existed. Brethren who had heard from 
their people were alarmed at the increasing dissatis&ction among them, and all the 
southern brethren desired was to have some ground to stand upon when they got 
home. He could wish the discussions now to be at an end, and that they should 
go home to pray, to think, and deliberate. Brethren had placed them in a sad 
dUemma, for they had practically disputed the equality of their rights. The breth* 
ren say, that 'they put meir dissent upon this ; he wished they had put their dissent 
upon the acts that had brought them to this, and that they had believed them when 
they told them of this state of thmgs. As to the allusions that had been made to 
border warfere, he could only say that the measure had been prepared as a peace 
measure. If they were inclmed for warfare, the south had talent enough to enter 
upon it. If they (the south) were to call a mass-meetins in this city, and state 
their wrongs, they would be able to enlist almost imivenHd sympathy on their be- 
half, and the city and the Churches would be agitated; but this the south depre- 
cated. They strongly deprecated it ; this measure had been concocted in a spirit 
of compromise and Maternal feeling, in the hope of preventing a£;itation and schism. 
Let no man interrupt the fraternal and loving spirit they sought to establish, but 
let them enter upon the question in the fear of Grod, and let their brethren be 
assured the south entertained no bitter or hostile feeling in the premises. 

Dr. Luckey said that on some subjects he had no objection to a litde levity, but 
he thought this of too grave and serious a character. It was a serious and eventfol 
movement, because they had come to a very serious and eventful crisis in the pro> 
gross of Methodism in this country. He regatded the resolution as provisionaiy 
and preliminary, settling nothing at present, but providing, in an amicable and pro- 
per way, for such actbn as it might hereafter be necessary to take. He hoped 
such necessi^ would never arise, and that southern bietiirdn would not find it 
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necessaiy to leave them. B^erence had been made to seceflaiQii, &c. But wat 
it not better that they . should aeparate than have a ooBtnraation of striie and «l 
warfare f The dan^r apprehended bj his friend fixim lUinoia existed onlj in the 
fires of his imagination. He (Dr. L.) had said privatelj and firaqnentlY, that if the 
separaticm were necessary, it ought to be amicably and constitatioitdily effected, 
and there was no intention of doing it otherwise. Allnsiop had been made to the 
radicalism that had disturbed the Church some years aco, but that had no affini^ 
with the present case. He ^pranted that Mr.' Wesley nad contended at one time 
for the unity of the Methodist body throughout the worid, but he subsequently 
saw it necessary to permit the connection in the United States to separate, and had 
it not been for the best ? 

Dr. Bangs explained the composition of the committee, as formed by three from 
the south, three from the middle statos, and three from the north. Th^y were 
also instructed, by a resolution of the conference, how to act in the premises ; that 
if ihey could not adjust the difficulties amicably, tiiey were to provide for 8epai»> 
tion if they could do so constitationally. Under such instractions &iB conumttoe 
went out and proceeded to interchange their thoughts upon the subject. Great 
difficulties loose, which were revdlved in their minds, ana after two days of dose 
labor, after minute inspection and revision of every sentence, they had presented 
this report, from which the conference would see that they had at least obeyed 
their instructions, and had met the constitutional difficulty by sending round to 
the annual conferences that portion of the report which required their concurrence. 
The speakers who have opposed that report have taken entirely erroneous view* 
d it It did not speak of division — the word had been carefoSjr avoided ihiouf^ 
the whole document — ^it only said, " in the event of a separation taking plaoe," 
throwing the responsibility from off the shoulders of the General Conference mni. 
upon those who should say that such a separation was necesswy. He hoped the 
time would never come. But what was the true course for men brought into diffi* 
ddties ? Why, thero was an old adage — and he knew not that it was any the 
worse for its age— Of two evfls choose the least — the choice was between the 
vident separation of the south and its peaceable and< amieable separation ; aad 
which was the lesser evil ? He need not answer, for the response was already m 
every man's breast Objections had been made on the grdund of the resolukione 
interfering vdth liberty of conscience on the part of the members, by forcing them 
to .take a position which they might not wish to take. That was a groimdlesB 
objection {^together. The laws, discipline, doctrines, government, all would be 
the same, and they should be as warm in their affection toward each other as tiiej 
were now. [Amen, in a very earnest and feeing tone from Dr. Capers.] Allusion 
had been made to the course pursued by Mr. Wesley, in reference to the Methodist 
Church in the United States. The same would apf^y to the Methodist societies in 
Ireland. They had an ind^»endent conference. 

Several voices. No, no. 

Mr. T. B. Sargent. — They have a separate reUtioni, just as the govemBieiit of 
Ireland differs fiiom the government of England—- it is indeed adapted to. the civil 
govermn^Bit. 

Dr. Bangs. — That is just what is wanted. The south Isked a separate ooDfep> 
ence, adapted to the institutions of that portion of the country. Another, evil was 
that there was a diversity of sentiment among the border conferences ; if the Ime 
proposed by the resolutions were drawn it would lessen the evil,. and perhaps re» 
move it out of the way altogether* He (Dr. B.) had been a travelling preacher 
about forty^four years, and gloried m the beHef that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was one ; he had done all in his power to keep it so. He hoped that the 
providence of (rod woidd bverrule the present adverse circumstances fin* good ; but 
if the^ must separate, was it right to deprive their brethren cf the soum of their 
pust rights? Would it be right for the mi^jority to deprive the minority of one 
iota of their rights, temporal or spiritual ? He would not do it, and he hoped the 
conference would come to a. nnaaiiilcras adoption of the report. 

Mr. Filmore explained still further the constitution and labours of the committee, 
and went on to say that the design of God in raising up the Methodists was to 
spread Scriptural holiness through the land. The brethren frtim the south feared 
mey could not go on doing this under existing circumstances. The north said if 
the^ yielded any of the ground they had taken, they should throw impediments in 
their own path m carrying out the same object Now Methodism, as the chfld of 
Providence, adjusts faerset^ as she had ahvays dene, to the dvenmstaiioes of the 
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ease— Bhe proposed that if these feara proved well groouded, ikey divide into 
bands, and go on spreading hdiness tmtmgh their respective territories ; ibeit 
strife, he b«ieved, would be to excel in straightrforward Wesleyan Methodisni. 
The resolutions do not say that the soath must go, shall go, will go, or that any- 
body wants them to go ; bnt simply make provision for such a contingency, anid 
provide that in sndi case they shall have all necessary mnnitions of war for carry- 
mg on their holy enterprise. He did not tliink there was a man among them who 
would dare to lay his nead upon his pillow, if he held from his southern brethren 
one cent of their common funds. 

The report had cost the committee tlaree days of dose application, and the sub*- "^ 
committee had worked by night as wed as by day. Eveiy. sentiment in the report 
had been sifted, and every word weighed, and ^ me committee had brought it in 
understanding what it was. He was aware it was the work of human hands ; 
bnt let die General Conference propose fifty amendments, a^ fifty to one they 
would amend it for the worse. 

Mr. Finley could see in the report no proposition to divide the Church. If he 
saw such a proposal he should stop at the threshold. Nor did he see anything 
unconstitutional m it. The constitution did not require them to send abroad a pro- 
position to divide the Church, and it would, therefore, be unconstituti(mal to send 
such a proposition to the annual conferences. And now he expected his brother 
from Illmois (Cartwright) and himself would tear the Idanket between them, they 
haying got hold of c^poike sides. The parties voting on each side of the sreat 
question stood precisely alike. There was a great golf between them, and he 
wished there was midme -gjround, on which both comd stand. His heart would 
have gladly moved further, if he could have secured what he wanted ; but he and 
bis firiends had gone as fiir as the safety of the work would allow them. There 
was one point that had not been touched jet. Mr. Wesley separated the American 
Church from the Enjg^lish Church. And m 1824-8 there was an a]M?^&^<)^ made 
by the Canada Conference to set them off as a distinct Church; and the General 
Conference told them they had no power to do so, but gave them liberty to do just 
what they now proposed to do with the south. They agreed, that if they went off 
and set up for ^nudves, we would authorize one of our bishops to ordain a man 
for them, if they should elect cme to tiie episc(^9acy. 

Mr. Cartwri^t— We did not give them any part of the funds. 

Dr. Bangs. — ^The New-York Conference gave them $10,000. 

Mr. Finley.— The General Conference voted that the New-York Conference shoold 
make that diviBion, and we are now doing nothing more than we did then. 

A call being made for the reading ai the joumu on this point, 

Mr. Hamline took the floor, by consent, until the journals were examined. He 
explained the action of the oonmuttee in reference to the sixth restrictive article. 
When the first committee met, they had before tiiem a paper which proposed a new 
form or division of the Cfaurdh. The committee thou^t there were mfficulties in 
the way of sach a propontion. One provirion was, to send it to the annual coufiorw 
ences, but that was nnconstitutional and revidutionary in its character; and when 
their votes came back, the General Conference would have no more authority than 
they had now. . Why, then, send it? The Book Concern is chartered in behalf of 
the Greneral Methoc&rt Episcopal Church of the United States ; and if they did separ 
rate until only one state remained, stiU Methodism would remain tlie same, ana it 
would still be the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. But if they 
sent out to the annual conferences to alter one restrictive article, it would be con» 
Btitntional, and to divide the Book Concern so that they might be honest men and 
ministers. The rescdution goes on to make provision, if me annual conferences 
concur, for the security and efficiency of the southern conferences ; for the Methodist 
Church would embrace them in its fratenial amis, tendering to them fraternal fed.- 
ings and the temporalities to which they were entitled. And. the committee diought 
it could not be objected to on the ground of constitutionality. He, for one, would 
wish to have his name recorded affirming them to be bre^oien, if they found they 
must separate. God forbid that tiiey sbrald go as an arm torn out of the body, 
leaving the point of junction all gory and ghastly ! But let them go as br^threvi 
'^beloved in me Lord," and let us hear their voice re^Kmsive, claiming us for brethren. 
Let us go and preach Jesul to them, and let them come and preach Jesus to us. 

Dr. Bond said he had paid attention to the reading of the report, and imderstood 
the intention of the committee to be to provide for peace, ana love, and harmony 
still to be perpetuated in the great Methodist fondly. Snch was lino dedaratkiiy 
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and he hoped such was the sincere intention of that report. As to the constitatioiiBl 
objection, he presumed tiiat no one tiiere would contend that there could have been 
any constitutional provision for the separation of one part of the Church fipom an* 
other ; and if the necessity of the case now required it, it could only be justified b j 
the adage, that '^ necessity has no law." In canying ospt the provision necessary 
for such an adjustment, those who fi*amed the report were compelled to assume the 
right to prevent Churches and societies from deciding according to elective affinity 
And hence it had provided that societies or Churches in the interior conferences 
who went off, or who remained, could not change their relation to the conferences 
where they were found. They only justified mis on the ground of necessity, to 
avoid the agitations that would srow out of a different state of things. Why, then, 
(continued Dr. Bond,) if the object is to procure peace and to prevent c(»^ctB— 
why, then, does it provide for a border warfare from Delaware to the Ohio River? 
ana how much furu^r my geography does not supply data. The Philadelphia Coom- 
ference has all the slave territory of Delaware, Maryland, and two counties of Vir- 
ginia; and every one will be left to say how fax the border extends, and all that 
portion of the country must be agitatea vrith the question as to what conference 
they belong to ! When you set to the Baltimore Conference, you have ten counties 
below the Blue Ridge, and aU the valley of Virginia, and here again must be carried 
on a border warfare ! Again, the Ohio Conference and the Pittsburg take in parts 
of Virginia, and will be exposed to the same border warfore ' 

Now the brethren cannot suppose, that while the warfiu« exists on the borders, 
the interior will be at peace, or that we shall love each other as we ought. The 
same disastrous state of things will exist beyond the Ohio River, and in every terri- 
tory where slaveholding and non-slaveholding conferences he contiguous to each 
other. You, therefore, provide for a border wufare in the resolutions of that rep(»t. 
I do beseech brethren to weigh well this matter, and that you adhere to the con- 
ference lines 2% they now stand, and then we shall have peace. There will be, 
perhaps, a littie agitation ; but nothing of moment, unless the preachers make it. 
If we must come to this separation — which I have never liked, and which I had 
hoped never to see in my day-^yet, if we must come to it, let us pi;t>vide for peace 
through the Churches, and part in such a spirit that we can continue to co-operate 
in the great work in which we are all engaged, and let us not pass resolutions which 
will perpetuate border war&re and strife. If it be necessary to abridge rights, yoa 
have just as much right to abridge on the borders as in the interior— the necessity 
is the same in one case as in the other ; and it is as absolutely necessary to prescribe 
the relations along the borders as in the interior. I hope this has been overlooked 
by the brethren who have brought in this report; perhaps, in making out these 
resolutions, they have taken the worst course arbitrators can take — splitting the . 
difference. Tms is always a bad plan where a great principle is concerned, as one 
side must be right. I remember an anecdote of Dr. More's, respecting some tra- 
vellers who were descending the Alps, and were told by their guides, at a certain 
part of undercrust in the declivity, to give the reins to flieh* mules, with the assu- 
rance that they would safely slide down. One, however, perceived a tree that 
seebied to be in his path, and he thought he would meet the difficulty half way, 
and guide his animal a littie; and, by thus splitting the difference y he ran against 
the tree. Now, sir, if you attempt to split the difierence, you run against the tree. 
I go for any measure of peace ; but I todink, if we pass this, our people will accuse 
Tis of the abridgment of ibeir rights and privileges for the sake of upholding an. 
abstract principle. 

Mr. Collins s^ he belonged to a part slaveholding and part non-slaveholding 
country He, in connecticm vrith others, sought some common ground, on which 
they could all meet and unite in kind and fi:«temal feelings. They were not able, 
it seemed, to come to that ground. He had mentioned, at the time of the vote on 
Bishop Andrew's case, that he should move a reconsideration; and he had done so 
with the intention that, if any measure could be proposed which would render that 
action unnecessary, they might reccdl it. He had seen no such measure yet, and 
therefore had not mov^ a reconsideration He thought the report contained the 
best proposition, under the circumstances, and they were not prepared to throw out 
anything which would tend to heal the breach. He hoped they would not come 
to a separation at all. The southern brethren had taken such ground before them, 
and they were weU known to be men of integrity, as well as talents and piety, and 
had taken a strong hold upon their people ; so that, if the evil could be averted, he 
believed it would be. But, if it must come, let there be a pro roto division of the 
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coBGern. The pretohert would hate to let tiie memben dedde the qaefttion for 
themBelves. 

Mr. Porter said the committee had presented that report as the best thing that 
could be done under the circumstances. The time was coming when separatioB 
must take place. The difficulty was greats now than it was four years ago, and 
would increase. If there were defects in the document, they could arrest it in the 
annual conferences. The south could take no action upon it imtil the annual con- 
ferences had decided respecting the sixth rule ; and if, when they got home, and 
calmly and deliberately examined it, they found anything radically wrong, let them 
atop it in their annual conferences. The docum^it would be printed and published, 
«o .that they would have ample opportunity, and better t^ian they could possibly 
have now, of judging of its real merits. i 

On motion, the previous question was tried, and voted for by 146 ayes and 23 
Boes. But Dr. Paine moved a reconsideration, to make an amendment oy striking 
out delegates and inserting conferences ; after which Mr. Sandfovd obtained the 
floor, and opposed the passage of the report and resolutions. I^e said the amend- 
ment did not affect the views he ent«*tained respecting the measure. He was 
aware that he should stand in a very small minority, but that dUd not at all affect 
his determination. He had no wish to throw brethren into circumstances requiring 
a separation ; nor did he desire, if separaticm were really and absolutely necessaiy, 
to refuse them their portion of the property of the Church. But there was, in ms 
estimation, a great difference between telling brethren, when they had separated 
they should have their portion, and opening the door and inviting them to separate. 
OS the latter character he believed this measure. When they had taken their course, 
It would be time enough to tell them what thej would do. If Ihey had separated 
however, before he voted for their having their share of the property, he must be 
convinced that they had done so of necessity. In his opinion, the course now pro- 
posed was an encouragement to separation. With these views, he shooid record 
his name in oj^osition to the whole procedure. He must do so, so far as he had 
a personal responsibility, as the only way in which he could clear his own conscience 
in the sight of heaven m respect to this measure. 

The conference then adjourned to half-past three o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After some explanatoiy conversation, Dr. Peck and Dr. Elliott were placed on 
the committee on tiie Protest of the southern conferences, vice Mr. Hamline, elected 
to the episcopacy, and Dr. Olin, G;one home. 

The report of the committee of nine was dien taken up, and adopted as fsar as 
section mne. 

On section ten beinff read, Mr. Randall moved an amendment to the effect that 
the Church in the soum should have a common right to use the copy-iiffht of any 
works in the possesnon of the conference at the time of the settlement (» the pecu- 
niary affairs by the commissioners. Adopted. 

Dr. Dorbin. — He had been labouring under a misapprehension in the matter of 
tiiis report. He had understood that mis action was to commence in the south, if, 
«^r the southern brethren returned home, they found it necessary. But, by the 
resolution, it was contemplated to begin this action next week at the New-York 
Annual Conference. This had its dimdvantages. The leading conferences would 
have to decide under tiie exislang state of excitement ; and then it was possible, 
when the brethren returned to their people, ihey might find this arrangement unne- 
cessary. He would amend so as to commoice this action at the south. There 
might be difficulties at present in getting the requisite number of votes ; but when 
the south had taken action, and thus proved its necessity, there would be addi- 
tional reason for the brethren in the north being in favour of it. He would sub* 
•titute New-Jersey Conference for New-York. 

Dr. Paine said, the brother must have grealiy musnnderstood Idm if such was 
the impressioti he had received from his speech, or else he said what he did not 
design to sa^r. He said tiiat the subject would go roimd before it came to the 
eouth. If this amendment were adopted, it would be twelve months before it was 
Udd before all the annual conferences, and at least twelve months more before it waa 
settled. Whereas, if it began at once, in' twelve months' time they should kno^ 
whether they had leave peacefully to aeparate. He hoped it would not be post- 
poned. The matter had been well considered in committee, where all interesfai 
had been adequately represented. 

15 
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Dr. Capers said he appreciated Dr. Darbin's object and motivefl, and wished that 
the Charch at home was as cakn as the doctor seemed to apprehend ; bat it would 
at once be seen by brethren that this was a compromise measnre, designed to 
effect that peaceably which otherwise he feared would be done violently. Eveiy 
mail increased the apprehension of the southern brethren. If the Grenenil Confer- 
ence would put their plan into such operation as would show that they meditated 
action upon the subject, it would materially tend to measures of peace and tranquillity. 
The brethren did not know the state of things in the south. He should feel thankful 
to God if that portion of the Churc^ could be by any means preserved from vio- 
lent disruption. The southern brethren had, he knew, taxea the charity of the 
brethren composing that conference in their statements relative to their position 
with their people. It was thought they spoke without calmness and deliberation. 
The truth, however, was that tney stood like men at the death. If the confer- 
ence suspended action too lon^, it would come too late, and would not save them. 
O that they could pour some oi on the troubled feelings of the south ! O that they 
could cause these waves to be still ! He knew of nothing so likely to do this as 
the passage, cordially and as brethren, of the resolution now before them. 

Mr. Ruter, appreciating the feelings of the south, wished to amend the amend- 
ment, by substituting the Kentucky Conference for the New-Jersey ConfeiBnce^ 
which he underslfood to be the first conference in the south. 

Dr. Winans gave the history of the matter in committee. It would be observed 
that there was only one provision of the whole report that went to the annual con- 
ferences ; and that merely authorized the appropriation of the proceeds of tiie 
Book Concern otherwise than as now appropriated. They were not sending 
round to the annual conferences any proposition in which the action of the south 
in reference to the separation as concerned. The only proposition was that they 
might have liberty, if necessary, to organize a separate conference ; and it was 
important that the south should know, at an early -penodt that they had such liberty 
in order to allay the intense excitement which prevailed in that portion of &e 
«arork. 

Dr. Durbin, at this stage of the proceedings, withdrew his amendment. 

Vr. Luckey then moved to strike out " New-York." 

Mr. Hamline would state the views of the committee on the subject. They 
had carefully avoided presenting any resolution which would embrace the idea 
of a separation or division. The article which was referred to the annual confer- 
ences had not necessarily any con]dection with divisicm. It was thought, as com- 
plaints were abroad respecting the present mode of appropriating the proceeds of 
the Book Concern, it would be for tne general good that the power to appropriate 
such proceeds should be put in the power of a two-thirds vote, instead of in the 
power of a mere m^rity, thus making it more difficult to make a wrong appropri- 
ation. A]j4 the occasion of this report was taken hold of by the conmiittee to make 
it more difficult to misappropriate the iunds, in which they believed they should serve 
both the particular object of the report and the general good of we Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. MTerrin presumed that 4:bere were none there who would withhold from 
the south their share in the Bool^ Concern ; and he, therefore, could not see what 
harm there could be in passing this resolution, which he believed would go through 
the annual conferences almost without a /dissentient voice. And if, after it came 
round to ^e south, they saw it unnecessaiy to organize a separate conference, why 
then no mischief would have been done. And as it could do the north no hana, 
but must and would do the south great good, he did hope there would be no oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. Coleman supported the amendment. 

Mr. Filmore said he was not prepared to stand there and say what his confer- 
ence would do with the resolutions when they came before it, but he was quite 
sure his conferlnce would do what was just and honest toward their brethren. 
He would further remark t^at the views of the committee had been fully acd 
clearly explained. Theirdesign was to put a restrictionupon the Greneral Conference, 
and to make a two-thirds vote necessary to all appropriations of the produce of the 
Book Concern, instead of atnaiority oftly. The whole of the-sonthem delegates who 
had spoken at all had declared it to be t&eir honest conviction that the cause of God 
required immediate action on the part of the north ; and if they were con\iiu:ed 
diat immediate actipn would relieve the sottth, they all went £Dr mlief. 

Mr. Drake opposed the amendment 
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The original re^olutioQ was then adopted. 

Dr. Bangs moved that the blank in the seventh resolution be filled. Adopted 
Dr. Bangs, Dr. Peck, and Mr. Finley were appointed as the commissioners on 
tile part of the General Conference, and the report was adopted. 

MONDAY, JUNE 10. 
Editor of Sunday-School Books. » 

The report of the Committee on Sabbath schools was called up, and gave rise to 
some discussion. 

A resolution was passed some days ago, on the reconunendaticm of the Sunday- 
school Committee, providing an editor- for the Sunday-school department exclu- 
sively. An opposition was now made by Mr Collins to the appointment of such 
editor, and supported by several of the members. 

Dr. Peck deemed it of great importance to the sabbath-school interest in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church that such an editor should be ap^inted. It was a 
matter of deep regret, and had often been a subject of loud and just complaint, that 
our list of sabbath-school books, both as to numbers and quality; was entirely 
below the wants of our schools, and quite inferior to that of some other denomi^ia- 
lions. Our sabbath-school literature must be greatly elevated or our schools will 
go elsewhere for supplies. Is this desirable ? Must we see this great interest in 
our Church either entirely crippled or principally dependant upon the American 
Sunday-School Union for books ? It is a great interest, inferior to no other in point 
of importance, excepting, perhaps, the missionary cause. And to give efficiency^to 
our Union, as able and teamed an ^editor as we can lay our hands upon should be 
selected, who should give his entire time to the work of editing the Sunday-School 
Advocate and enlarging the catalogue of books. This measure had been strongly 
recommended by both the Board of Managers of the Union and the convention 
neld in this city during the present session of the conference, and the report of the 
able committee appointed by this body had agreed in the recommendation and 
supported the mectsure by cosent reasons. That report passed witiiout opposition, 
when the argument was fi-esh in the mind of the conference, and now, it seems, 
we are to retrace our steps ! Sir, I hope we shall have the editor, and if we make 
a wise selection, I <loubt not but time will prove the wisdom of the measure. 
This is not an interest to be put into hands which are aLready folly employed. The 
labour which must be done m the Sunday-school department, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the age, is fuU labour for a strong man. In this opinion I am sorry to differ 
from those whose judgment I highly respect But my views have not been hastily 
foitned. I have studied the subject, and the more I think, and the more I hear in 
' relation to it, increases the strength of my convictions in favour of the wisdom of 
the measure proposed by the committee, and already adopted by this body. I 
hope, sir, we shsdl not go back. 

Mr. Fitch Reed and Mr. Early strongly pressed the absolute necessity of such an 
appointment, and of a general improvement in our Sunday-school hterature, as 
several schools were compelled, aher exhausting, our catalogue, to go to other 
denominations for books. 

Mr. Collins pressed his opposition, on the authority of Dr. Bond and Mr. Sand- 
ford, both of vmom said the office was unnecessary. 

Mr. Crowder was in favour, and a motion that had been made by Mr. Green, 
to reconsider the vote appointing such editor, was laid on the table. 

Mr. Grreen then moved the reconsideration of the vote appointing an assistant 
editor to the New-York Cluistian Advocate and Journal, with a view, it was under- 
stood, to give the Sunday-school department to Mr. Coles. 

Dr. Bangs was in favour of the reconsideration. He thought an assistant editor 
to a weekly paper quite unnecessary. 

Dr. Bond explained the duties of each editorial department, and said it was 
impossible for one editor alone to conduct that paper successfully. But the assist- 
ant editor might also attend to the Sunday-school department, and any deficiency 
in that department was not the fault of Mr. Coles and himself, who had neglected 
no manuscript that had been sent io them. But they had not understood that they 
were to provide original matter. He would take upon himself to say that the 
Sunday-School Advocate was the best paper of the kind in the United States, and 
he would say it freebr, because tiie credit was not due to himself. To .lake away 
uu^ of the editors of'^tiie New-York Christian Advocate and Journal would be to 
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Dr, Capen said lie apjireciated Dr. Durbin's object and motivefly and wished tliat 
the Church at home was as cakn as the doctor seemed to apprehend ; bat it -wonM 
at once be seen by brethren that this was a compromise measore, designed to 
effect that peaceably which otherwise he feared would be done violently. Every 
mail increased the apprehension of the sonthem brethren. If the Greneral Confer- 
ence would put their plan into such operation as would show that they meditated 
action upon the subject, it would materially tend to measures of peace and tranquillity. 
The brethren did not know the state of things in the south. He should feel thankful 
to God if that portion of the Church could be by any means preserved from vio- 
lent disruption. The southern brethren had, he knew, taxea the charity of tho 
brethren composing that conference in their statements relative to their position 
with their people. It was thought they spoke without calmness and deliberation. 
The truth, however, was that tney stood like men at the death. If the confer- 
ence suspended action too Ion?, it would come too late, and would not save them, 
O that they could pour some o.i on the troubled feelings of the south ! O that they 
could cause these waves to be still ! He knew of nothing so likely to do this as 
the passage, cordially and as brethren, of the resolution now before them. 

Mr. Ruter, appreciating the feelings of the south, wished to amend the amend- 
ment, by substituting the Kentucky Conference for the New-Jersey Conference, 
which he underslfood to be the first conference in the south. 

Dr. Winans gave the history of the matter in conunittee. It would be observed 
that there was only one provision of the whole report that went to the annual con- 
ferences ; and that merely authorized the appropriation of the proceeds of the 
Book Concern otherwise than as now appropriated. They were not sending 
round to the annual conferences any proposition in which the action of the south 
in referexice to the separation as concerned. The only proposition was that they 
might have liberty, if necessary, to organize a separate conference ; and it was 
important that the south should know, at an early period, that they had such liberty 
in order to allay the intense excitement which prevailed in that portion of 4e 
«arork. 

Dr. Durbin, at this stage of the proceedings, withdrew his amendment. 

I>. Luckey then moved to strike out " New-York." 

Mr. Hamline would state the views of the committee on the subject. They 
had carefully avoided presenting any resolution which would embrace the idea 
<jf a separation or division. The article which was referred to the annual confer- 
ences had not necessarily any con]dection with division. It was thought, as com- 
plaints were abroad respecting the present mode of appropriating the proceeds of 
the Book Concern, it would be for tne general good that the power to appropriate 
such proceeds should be put in the power of a two-thirds vote, instead of in the 
power of a mere majority, thus making it more difficult to make a wrong appropri- 
ation. A]j4 the occasion of this report was taken hold of by the conmiittee to make 
it more difficult to misappropriate the iunds, in which they believed they should serve 
both the particular object of the report and the general good of iba Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. MTerrin presumed that 4:bere were none there who would withhold from 
the south their share in the Book Concern : and he, therefore, could not see what 
harm there could be in passing this resolution, which he believed would go through 
the annual conferences almost without a 'dissentient voice. And if, after it came 
round to the south, they saw it unnecessaiy to organize a separate conference, why 
then no mischief would have been done. And as it could do the north no ham, 
but must and would do the south great good, he did hope there would be no oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. Coleman supported the amendment. 

Mr. Filmore said he was not prepared to stand there and say what his confer- 
ence would do v^th the resolutions when they came before it, but he was quite 
sure his conferlnce would do what was just and honest toward their brethren. 
He would further remark t^at the views of the committee had been fully acd 
clearly explained. Theirdesign was to put a restriction upon the Greneral Conference, 
and to make a two-thirds vote necessary to all appropriations of the produce of dm 
Book Concern, instead of a tnaiority ofily. The whole of the«onthem delegates who 
had spoken at all had declared it to be t&eir honest conviction that the cause of God 
required immediate action on the part of the north ; and if they were convinced 
diat immediate actipn would relieve the -sottth, they all went for mlief. 

Mr. Drake opposed the amendment 
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The original resolutioQ was then adopted. 

Dr. Bangs moved that the blank in the seventh resolulion be filled. Adopted 
Dr. Bangs, Dr. Tec\, and Mr. Finley were appointed as the commissioners on 
tile part of the General Conference, and the report was adopted. 

MONDAY, JUNE 10. 
Editor of Sunday-School Books. « 

The report of the Committee on Sabbath schools was called up, and gave rise to 
some discussion. 

A resolution was passed some days ago, on the recommendaticm of the Sunday- 
school Committee, providing an editor- for the Sunday-school department exclu- 
sively. An opposition was now made by Mr Collins to the appointment of such 
editor, and supported by several of the members. 

Dr. Peck deemed it of great importance to the sabbath-school interest in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church that such an editor should be ap^inted. It was a 
matter of deep re^t, and had often been a subject of loud and just complaint, that 
our list of sabbam-school books, both as to numbers and quality; was entirely 
below the wants of our schools, and quite inferior to that of some other denomipar 
lions. Our sabbath-school literature must be greatly elevated or our. schools will 
go elsewhere for supplies. Is this desirable ? Must we see this, great interest in 
our Church either entirely crippled or principally dependant upon the American 
Sunday-School Union for books ? It is a great interest, inferior to no other in point 
of importance, excepting, perhaps, the missionary cause. And to give efficiency-to 
our Union, as able and teamed an'editor as we can lay our hands upon should be 
selected, who should give his entire time to the work of editing the Sunday-School 
Advocate and enlargmg the catalogue of books. This measure had been strongly 
recommended by both the Board of Managers of the Union and the convention 
neld in this city during the present session of the conference, and the report of the 
able committee appointed by this body had agreed in the recommendation and 
supported the mectsure by cogent reasons. That report passed without oj^position, 
when the argument was fresh in the mind of the conference, and now, it seems, 
we are to retrace our steps ! Sir, I hope we shsdl have the editor, and if we make 
a wise selection, I doubt not but time wjH prove the wisdom of the measure. 
This is not an interest to be put into hands which are already fully employed. The 
labour which must be done m the Sunday-school department, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the age, is fuU labour for a strong man. In this opinion I am sorry to differ 
from those whose judgment I highly respect But my views have not been hastily 
fiirtned. I have studied the subject, and the more I thii&, and the more I hear in 
• relation to it, increases the strength of my convictions in favour of the wisdom of 
the measure proposed by the committee, and already adopted by this body. I 
hope, sir, we sfasdl not go back. 

Mr. Fitch Reed and Mr. Early strongly pressed the absolute necessity of such an 
appointment, and of a general improvement in our Sunday-school hterature, as 
several schools were compelled, after exhausting, our catalogue, to go to other 
denominations for books. 

Mr. Collins pressed his opposition, on the authority of Dr. Bond and Mr. Sand- 
ford, both of vrhom said the office was unnecessary. 

Mr. Crowder was in favour, and a motion that had been made by Mr. Green, 
to reconsider the vote appointing such editor, waa laid on the table. 

Mr. Grreen .then moved the reconsideration of the vote appointing an assistant 
editor to the New-York Christian Advocate and Journal, with a view, it was under- 
stood, to give the Sunday-school department to Mr. Coles. 

Dr. Bangs was in favour of the reconsideration. He thought an assistant editor 
to a weekly paper quite unnecessary. 

Dr. Bond explained the duties of each editorial department, and said it was 
impossible for one editor alone to conduct that paper successfully. But the assist- 
ant editor might also attend to the Sunday-school department, and any deficiency 
in that department was not the fault of Mr. Coles and himseU', who had neglected 
no manuscript that had been sent to them. But they had not understood that they 
were to provide original matter. He would take upon himself to say that thie 
Sunday-School Advocate was the best paper of the kind in the United States, and 
he would say it freely, because the credit was not due to himself. To lake away 
ujie of the editors of ihe New-York Christian Advocate and Jooroal would be to 
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place it in great jeopardy. The senior editor had to empply ttie editorials, to tead 
a great part of the mannflCTipts, not only those which went into the paper, but 
also those which w^ere rejected, attend to the exchange lists, fbmish the foreign and 
domestic intelligence, &»., &c. Who, then, was to attend to the other ijoattera per< . 
taining to the paper, such as making selections, arranging the articles, abridging 
the obituary notices, examining the piDofe, &;q», 6uc, Sml they could do aQ that 
was wanted in the way of Sunday-school books. 

Dr. Winans thought an assistant editor was necessary. AH the great papers had 
two or more editors. The New-Yoit Christian Advocate and Journal was the 
leading paper of the connection, and supplied much of the matter for their other 
papers. It ought to combine extensive mformatidn and extensive original views. 
But he was not opposed to having an editor for the Sunday-school department, 
though he thought if all the editors did what they ought to do, there were plenty 
of them. 

Dr. Peek said, he would not oppose the proposition to do with otae editor for the 
Advocate provided the editor elected (Dr. Bond) was wilHnff to undertake the -whole 
labour of editing that paper. As to this, the doctor coula speak for himself, and 
what his decision would be was sufficiently evident to his (the speaker's) 
mind. But he insisted upon the Sunday-school editor — an officer who shall devote 
his entire time to the Sunday-school department. Brethren speak of the ability 
of the present number of editors to do all the work; but they, I suppose, are not 
advised of the feet that the agents have employed a gentleman to manage the Sun- 
day-school department, and that the junior editor of the Advocate has done no 
more than to exercise a general stipervision oyer it ftn: a long time. There has 
been an editcn* of Sunday-school books, infaet^ ever since the Sunday-School Advo- 
cate was commenced, and the editors of the Advocate have held little more than a 
nominal relation to the Sunday-school department. So, sir, all the difiereiice 
between the old and the new arrangement is, that under the former the agents 
appointed the editor, but imder the latter he will be elected by the Greneral Con- 
^:«nce and be directly responsible to that body. I hope the work will not be left 
to the editors of the Advocate, who can only do it by proxy, as heretofore. 

Mr. Early was in &vour of reconsideration, and of havmg only one editor, as 
ilHth their other Methodist papers. ^ • 

Dr. Bangs rose and spoke for a few minutes strongly against having an assist- 
ant editor, when the hour of adjournment having come, the conference adjourned 
to half-past three. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Bishop Morris presiding. Mr. Redmati moved that the book agent be directed 
to pay to Wm. Patten the sum of fifteen dollars to defray his expenses while sick. 
A^pted. , 

The busihess before the conference when they adjourned, viz., the dispensing 
virith thQ assistant editor of the Christian Advocate, was taken up. 

Dr. Bangs puAued his remarks, and moved that there be one editor for the 
Advocate, and one for the Simday-schoollbooks. The conference at length decided 
to appoint an ^tor for the Sunday-school department, and Messrs. D. P. Kidder, 
of New-Jersey, J. Longking, of New- York, J. Kennady, of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and A. Stevens, of Boston, were put ini nomination. Mr. Kidder was elected. 

Mr, Weiley*8 original Rule on Temperance. 

Several other resolutions were offered and disposed of. Among them waft one 
recommending that the annual conferences be instructed tb take into consideration 
Ihe propriety of reinstating in the Diseiph'ne Mr. Wesley's tule apinst drunken- 
ness, or buying^ or selling spdritous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of 
efctreme necessity. It was adopted-Hiyes ninety-nine, noes thirty-three 

Mr. Early offered the following resolution :— 

" That it reqniies two^irds of all the members of the General Conference to alter 
or recommend a change in the restrictive rule*." 

■ Dr. Peck was aware, as brethren had urged, that the chair (Bishop Andrew) 
decided in 1^40, when the final action was had upon the temperance question, in 
accordance with the resolution offered by the brother f5pom Virginia; but he never 
t>elieved in the correctness of that decision. What, sir, do We understand by " the 
General Conference?" I have always supposed that the constitutional quorum con- 
states the General Conference. If this is not what is meant, will brethren tell 
*i8 what is ? If anything more thaaa qaomm is meant by " the General Conference,* 
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who will undertake to say upox^ what number of members between a bare quorum 
and the whole number eUcte4 we may fix, and say that number constitutes the 
(General Conference ? 

Dr. Smith. — All the elected members. 

Dr. Peck. — Then I wish the brother to show that any Greneral Conference ha;^ 
ever performed a valid act, for it is doubted whether it can be proved that " all the 
elected members" of any Greneral Conference were present at any gjiven time. 
It would be passing strange for a deliberative body |o fix a quorum which should 
be necessary to do ousinessi and the acts of that qu(»xmi should, in all cases, be 
deemed the acts of the body ; and yet, where a two-thirds vote of the body wa» 
required, the absentees should be counted. There would be the same reason for 
counting them in every other case, and requiring a msijority of all " the elected 
members" in order to the validity of all acts of the body. This would be a novel 
arrangement. No, sir, I understand a majority of two-thirds to be a megority of two> 
thirds of the members present and voting. To this result I am conducted by the- 
reason of the thing as well as by parliamentary usage, which, as &r as I luiow, 
gives the principle of the resolution now pendmg no support 

The resolution was lost — ayes 50, -Qioea 90. 

At the request of Bishop Soule, the following letter, having reference to the Pror ' 
test of the minority, was read to the conference : — 

NeiQ-York, June 7, ISii. 
Bev. Bishops Soule, Hedding, Wau^h, and Morns. 

My Dear Brethren, — That part of the Protest preaented to the Greneral Confer- 
ence yesterday, which relates to the bishops of the M. £. Church maintaining the 
comvronUse law of the Discipline, on the subject of slavery and abolition, was in> 
tenaed as the declaration of a principle, to which it is the purpose of the south to 
adhere ; but was not intendea to convey the idea, that any member of the exisU 
ing bench of bishops was in any way de^quent, vnth resard to the law of thig 
Church in question. If any such impression has been made, in any quarter, it is 
deeply regretted. It is the opinion oi the writer and signers of the Protest alluded, 
to, that the bishops addressed in this communication have, at different times, and 
in different forms, sufficiently declared themselves, on the subject imder notice, 
and so far from intending to mipugn the bishops, in^ any way, the nunority signing 
the Protest are ready at aU times to endorse the purity and impartiality with which 
they have maintained and enforced the law and doctrine of the Church, on the 
subject of slavery and abolition. 

In behalf of the southern delegations signing the Protest, very tmly and respect- 
f^, H. B. BiscoM. 

The Case of Bishop Andrew retumad. 

Dr. Durbin obtained leave to read the following report of the oommittee ap- 
pointed to prepare a statement of facls in relation to the action of the oonferemce m 
Bishop Andrew's case :r— 

THB REPLY TO THE PROTEST. 

The committee appointed to prepare a statement of the facts in the case of Bishop 
Andrew, and to examine the Protest of the minority, regret that the circumstances 
under which they have been compelled to act have prevented their preparing so 
complete a report m the importance .6f the subject denmds. Th^ Protest vv^as npt^ 
placed under their command until Friday aftf moon, and immediately afterward two 
of the original committee had to withdraw, one of themb^g ill, and the other haviuj^ 
been elected bishop— nor were their places supplied until Saturday evening. ^ It is 
upder &ese disadvantages, and amid the pressure of important conference business, 
that they have been required to prepare a document in relation to some c^ the most 
important questions that have ever engaged the attention of the Church. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the following sjljatement of law and facts will be a sufficieiit 
notice of the Protest which has been^eferred to them. 

As the proceedings of the Genexm Conference in the case of Bishop Andrew 
were not judicial, its decision has gone forth to the public unaccompanied by the 
reasons and fcicts upon which this action was founded. This deficiency is but par- 
tially supplied by me published reports of the debate on the subject. The speak- 
ers who adyocated the resolution were restrained by a praiwworthy delicacy from 
all avoid^le allusions which mi^ht give pain to the respect^ individual concerned, 
or awakfiu unpleasant emotions m nfiy auarten It is but na,tural that under these 
cjjncam«tapces wime n^understanding «iioul4 preyB^.a■ to the merits of the case. 
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" Resolyed, That it is the lenie of this G^ieral Conference that he desist from the 
exercise of this office so long as this impediment remains. J. B. Finlxt, 

J. M. Trimblx." 

The action of the General Conference was neither judicial nor punitive. It 
neither achieves nor intends a deposition, nor so much as a legal suspensioB. 
Bishop Andrew is still a bishop ; and should he, against the expressed sense of the 
General Couferoice, proceed in the discharge of his fonctionB, his official acts would 
be valid. 

Such are the facto in the case of Bishop Andrew. We now proceed to notice 
the law. Nearly aU the objections raised in the Protest against the action of the 
General Conference may be reduced to two, viz., that that body^ has violated the 
constitutional and the statutory law of the Church. That it has violated the consti- 
tational law the Protest attem|>te to prove by representing ito late action as a breach 
of what it calls " the compromise law of the Church on the subject of slaverjr ;" 
meaning, as is supposed, the section on slaveiy, particularly that paragraph which 
relates to travelling preachers. The entire language on this subject is evidently 
formed so as to m{£e the impression on any reader not intknately acquainted wiu 
the history and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that there has been 
some period (whether 1804 or 1816 does not dearly appear from the Protest) when 
the question of slavery was settled in the Methodist Episcopal Church as it was m 
the general government at the adoption of the federal constitution,-*that ** the con* 
federating annual conferences," ** after a vexed and protracted negotiation," met in 
convention, and the section on slavery " was finally agreed to by the parties afiter 
a long and fearM struggle," as " a compact," ** a treaty," which cannot be altered 
by the General Conference until certain constitutional restrictions sire removed. So 
that now any interference on the part of that body^ with the question of slav€ay in 
the southern conferences is as unconstitutional as it is admitted would be the inter- 
ference of the general ^vemment with the question in the southern states. 

After the boldness with which this doctrine is advanced, and the confidence with 
which it is relied upon as ** the first and principal ^und occupied by the ininorily 
in this Protest," it wiU be difiicult for the unimtiated to l^lieye, that it is as 
unfounded in feet as it is ingenuous in its *^ legni casuistry." It is indeed true, that 
the question of slavery Aad been long and anxiously agisted in the Church, and tho 
various Gfeneral Conferences had endeavoured to adjust the matter so as to promote 
the greatest good of all parties ; but this v^y feet goes to disprove the positioB 
assumed in the Protest : for as the attention of the Church had been thus strongly 
ca^ed to the subject, if it had been the intention to ^ard the question of slavery by 
constitutional provisions, it would have been done when the Church actually did 
meet to fiame a constitution. But nothing of the kind appears. For when, in IBOB^ 
it was resolved that the General Conference instead of consisting, as before, of all 
the travelling elders, should be a delegated body, and when it was determined 
that that body (imlike the general government, which has no powers but such as 
are expressly conferred) should have all powers but such as are expressly 
taken away, — ^when this vast authority was about to be given to the General 
Conference, among ^* the Umitations and restrictions" imposed, there is hot on€ 
word on the subject of slavery ; nor was any attempt made to introduce a»y 
suck restriction. The only provision anywhere established by that General Con- 
ference of c(Histitutional force, was the general rule forbidding the buying and sell* 
in^ of human beings with an intention to enslave them. So that, in direct oppo^ 
sition to ^le assertion of the Protest, we maintain that the section on slaveiy is '' a 
mere legislative enactment, a simple decree of a Greneral Conference," as much 
under ito control as any other portion of the Discipline not covered by the restric- 
tive rules. If additional proof of the truth of this position were needed it might 
be adduced in the fact that that section which the Protest represents to have bmi 
settled in 1804, was not only altered at the General Conference or convention of 
1808, but also at the delegated General Conferences of 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. 
And although the Protest speaks of it as ** usually known" by the name of ** the 
compronuse act," the greater part of this General Conference have never heard 
either that appellation or that character ascribed to it until the present occasion. 
^ But although this General Conference cannot admit that any portion of the sec- 
tion on slavery is constitutional in its character, and therefore could not under any 
circumstances allow the imputation of the Protest that they have violated the con- 
stitution of the Church, yet they do admit that it is 2air— law too which the Gm- 
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era! Conference (tboagb possessing full^ powers in the premises) nas never altered 
except at the above periods, and wen, in each instance, for the farther indulgence 
of the south. The question then comes up, whether this Greneral Conference, as 
the Protest maintains, has in effect suddenly reversed the le^lation of the Church, 
not indeed by altering the law, but by practically disregardmg it. The portion of 
the law particularly m question is the fqlV>wing paragraph :— . . 

" When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a slave or slaves, by any 
means, he shall forfeit nis ministerial character in our Church, unless he execute, 
if it be practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of 
- the state in which he lives." 

This it is alleged fully covers the case of Bishop Andrew, and therefore he 
ought to have been left in the quiet and un<][ue8tioned enjoyment of his rights. 
Were it even true, that proceedings, either judicial or " extra-judicial," have been 
had in his case, we should not hesitate to join issue here, and maintain that this 
law does not protect him. The Protest aeks, ** Is there anything in the law or 
its reasons creating an exception in the instance of bishops ?" We answer, Ther» 
is in both. So far as judicial proceedings are concerned, the Discipline divides the 
Church into four classes, private members, local preachers, tHivelling preachers, and 
bishops ; and establishes distinct tribnnals, and different degrees of responsibility 
for each. The section on slavery applies only to officers of the Church, and there- 
fore private members are not named at all, bat special provision is made in the case 
(rf local and travelling preachers. How happens it that bishops are not named at 
all 7 Are they necessarily included in the title " travelling preachers ?" In com- 
mon parlance they may sometimes be thus designated, but m the Discipline it is not 
so understood, even in regard to matters much less important than this, in evidence 
of which we need only advert to the fact, that the General Conference of 1836 did 
not consider that the allowance of bishops was provided for under the seueral title 
of "travelling preachers," and they merefore inserted them accordingly. To 
explain why no mention is made of " bishops," it is not necessary, as the Protest 
supposes, " to slander the virtuous dead of the north," as if they excluded them, 
intentionally " by a resort to deceptive and dishonourable means." It is a much 
more natural and reasonable explanation, that at that day, when the Church could 
hardly tolerate slavery in any class of the ministry, " the virtuous dead" both of 
the north and of the south cud not dream that it would ever find its way into the 
episcopacy. 

But though the language of the law does not include bishops, yet if the "reason*' 
and spirit of it did, we might be disposed to allow them tne benefit of it. But 
this is not the case. The whole tenor of the Discipline of &e Methodist Episcopal 
Church is adverse to slavery. Eren the Protest has admitted (irreconcilable as the 
admission is with another portion of the same instrument) that, at the time of the 
alleged " compact," " the whole Church, by common consent, imited in proper 
effbrt for the mitigation and final removal of the evil of slavery." But let the Dis- 
cipline speak for itself. The mildest form in which the question at the head of 
the section on slavery has ever been expressed, is the present, namely, " What 
shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of slavenr V And the very conference 
of 1804, wliich enacted the so called *| compromise law," as well as that of 1800, 
when the paragraph relating to travelling preachers was really adopted, were each 
convened under a request n'om the preceding Greneral Conference, that the whole 
Church would aid that body in obtaming " mil light in order to take further steps 
toward the eradicating this enormous evil fi*om tnat part of the Church of Grod to 
which they are united." It is obvious, therefore, thsSt connection with slavery is 
tolerated no further than seems necessary. In the case of ordinary travelling 
preachers there appeared to be a necessity for some indulgence. They nught become 
owners of slaves m the providence of God, the laws of the states might not allow 
emancipation ; and they had no power to choose their own place of residence. 
But no such " reason" could apply to a bishop, for he has always been allowed to 
live where he pleases. Again : travelling preachers encumbered with slaves labour 
among people similarly situated, and who would not, therefore, be likely to object 
to them on that account. But a bishop, by the constitution of the Church, is 
required to labour in every part of the connection ; and in by far the larger por- 
tion of it the services of a slaveholding bishop would not be acceptable. So here 
again the " reason** of the case does not apply to a bishop. '1 here is not, therefore^ 
as the Protest so roundly asserts, any " express" or " specific law" in the pase ; and 
therefore, as the Protest itself ad^4t8, " m the absence of law it might be «om> 
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that he was a chief oraament and light of our epiBcopM^y ; that he brought to th» 
investigation of all ecclesiasticaL subjects a cool, sagacious, powerful, jwactiGal in 
tellect^fully sustains the positicms we have assumed in behalf of the powers of 
the General Conference over the bishops of our Church. He ^ves an unqual^ed 
assent to the following passages from the notes to the Discipline, prepared by 
Bishops Asbury and Coke, at the request of the General Conference :— " They (our 
bishops) are entirely dependant on the General Conference :'* ** their power, their 
usefulness, themselves, are entirely at the mercy of the General Conference." 

Dr. Emoiy also quotes some passages from a pamphlet, by the Rev. John Dick- 
ens, which, he says, was published by the unammous request of the Philadelphia 
Conference, and may be considered as expressing the views both of that conference 
and of Bishop Asbury, his intimate friend. Mr. Dickens affirms, that the bishopa 
derive their power from the election of the General Conference, and not from their 
ordination ; and that the conference has, on that ground, jKiwer to remove Bishop 
Asbury, and appoint another, ** if they see it necessary.^' He affirma ^t Bishop 
Asbmy '' derived his official power frxnn the conference, and therefore his office la 
at their disposal" — Mr. Asbury was ** responsible to the General Conference, who 
had power to remove him, if they saw it necessary ;" ** he is liable every year to 
be removed." 

The above quotations show very clearly the sentim^itB of Asbury, and Coke, and 
Dickens, on this question-^men chiefly instnunental in laying the foundations of 
our polity. 

Equally clear and satis&ctory is the testimony of another venerable bishop, who 
stiU lives, in the full exercise of his mental powers and benignant influence, to 
gpule aind bless the Church: — " The superintendents now have no ^wer in the 
C^rch above that of olders, except what is connected with preoding in the 
conference, fixing the appointments oi the preachers, and ordaining :" — ** They are 
the servants of the elders, and ^o out and execute their commands :"— '< The Gene- 
ral Conference may expel a bishop not only for immoral, but for * improper con- 
duct,' which means a small ofience below a crime ; for which not even a child or 
a slave can be expelled but after repeated admonitions :"— -'^ The travelling preachers 
gave the bishop nis power, they continue it in his hands, and they can reduce, limit, 
or transfer it to other hands, whenever they see cause." Suck is the language of 
Bishop Hedding, who only concurs in the moderate, tmly Methodistic views of 
Bishops Asbuiy, Coke, and Emory. 

It is believed that this statement of the facts and the law in the case, will afibrd 
a satisfactoiy answer to all the positicms and reasoninffs of the Protest; and, after 
having thus presented it, the majority are perfectly wflling to abide ^* the decisioii 
of our contemporaries, and of posterity." They cannot, however, close these re-_ 
marks, without expressing their' regret that the minority, not content with protest' 
ing against the action of the General Conference, as " lawless," as ** without law, 
and contraiT to law," as such ** a violation of the compromise law," that ''the pub- 
lic faith of this body can no longer be relied upon as the guarantee for the redemv- 
tio^ of the pledge," " that there shall be no rartber ourtaUment (bright as regaxAs 
the southern ministry" — ^that, not content wi& thus harshly assailing the proceed- 
ings of the General Conference, they have even refosed to the bishops, whom they 
have invested with such exalted prerogatives, the ^uiet possession of their thoughts 
and feelings; and have thrown out the significant mtimation, ''that my bishop of 
the Church, either violating or submitting to iSbe violation of the compromise charter 
of union between the north and south, without premier and public remonstrance, 
cannot be acceptable in the south, and need not appear there" We shall be slow 
to believe, that even their constituents will justify them in thus virtually deposing, 
not one bishop only, but several, by a process which is even worse than " extra- 
judiciai." 

When all the law, and the fects in the case, shaU have been spread before aa 
impartial community, the m^rily have no doubt that they wiU fix " the responti 
biUty of division" should such an unhappy event take pliice, " where in justice tf 
belongs." They will ask, Who first introduced slavery into the episcopaoy? And 
the answer will be, Not the General Conference. Who opposed the attempt to 
vrithdraw it from the episcopacy ? Not the General Conference, Who resisted 
the measure of peace that was proposed — ^the mildest that the case allowed ? Noi 
the majority. Who first sounded me knell of division, and declared that it would 
be impossible longer to remain under the jurisdiction of thc^ M. K Church t ifoi 
the ma^an^* 
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The propoiiftioh f» It p^aiee^ septtratioa, (if any ttliut take place,) with which 
the t*)roten dosei, tfaoiim st^ftngely at vai^ce with much that precedes, has aU 
t^ady heen met by thb uefttfvftl Confei^nce. Attd tiie readltaess with which that 
body (by a vote which wouM donhtless have b^n onaDomoiis but for the belief 
that some entertained of the nncofkstitatbbality of the measure) gianted all that the 
touthem brethren themselves cotild ask, iii such an event, must for «ver stand as a 
jpracticai i^futatioti of any ^issertion that the minority have been snbjected to the 
tyranny of a DM^fority . 

Finally, we cannot but hope that the minority, alter reviewing the entire action 
df the conference, 'vHH fihd that, both in iheir I>eclamtkm and their Protest, they 
have taken too Mrong a view of th6 case ; and that by presenting it in its true light 
before their jiedple, they mia^ be able to check any feelinn of discord that may 
have arisen, so that the Methodist fepi8c<^al Chorch may itiu continue as one body, 
engaged in its pn^pef "^rMk of " spreadihg Scriptonil holiness' over these lands.*' 

J. P. DuRBin, Chairmam. 
Gioii«K Pbcx, 
Charlis Elliott. 

KVINIKe 9B8SION. 

Bishop Wangh presiding. 

The report of Dr. Durbm, which was under consideration when conference ai. 
joumed, was taken tip; and a motion for its adoption made. 

Mr. Crowder could not tot diat motion pass without ezpi'essing his sentiments 
tm the subject. As the tnatter stood b^re that report wan brought in, he had 
boi>ed they in^ht yet avoid division. The passage of that report would render 
division inevitable. They had no choice left. And there were statements in that 
report which w«re contnuy to fact Before that hour he had never heard that the 
characters of class-leaders were examined into at the quarteiiy conferences. There 
Were statements also in reference to Bishop Andrew which had never been made 
known to the conference before ; and on the general question of the connection of 
slavery with the M. E. Church there were positions taken by that report, to the 
traih. of which he could not subscribe. The document he could not but regard as 
nin insult to the whole south. Mr. C. then repeated, with much earnestness and 
Warmth, his convictions as to the evil and disastrous consequ^ioes that would result 
ftxnn the publication of such a document by the Greneral Conference, and declared 
be should not be surprised at iti leading to a civil war, so utterly did it deny the 
eights and trample upon the feelings of all the slavehol&ig states. 

^ Mr. Eaily begged the brethren not hastil;^ to adopt this report Some thought 
his brother from Virginia was excited ; for himself he was cafin and collected, but 
he never had such sad and fearfol forebodings as lie had experienced since he came 
into that evening session. He denounced, as a thing unheard of before in the M. 
£. Church, the examination into the character of a class-leader at the quarterly 
conference. Already the sbuth was in a flame in consequence of the past action of 
that conference ; ana this reply to the Protest was calculated more than anything 
to increase the dissatisfection of the southern Churches. He denied the right of 
a majority to take such a course. The eyes of the brethk«n had never fallen upon 
a page whe*« the protest of a minority was so treated. And the report misstated 
&cts. Three doctors of the M. E. Church came before the world, and proclaimed 
that the characters of class-leaders were examined into by the quartirly-eonferences .' 
He never heard such a statement before. 

Hifherto things had gone oh as pleasantly as they could expect, except the 
exhibition in the election of the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate, which 
might be fun to the north, but to the south was deatib. After aU it was said to be 
founded only in a Kttle mischief. He should have been rejoiced to have gone 
home prepared to say that the brethren down east^ and those of similar sentiment, 
had, by common consent, asreed to a peaceable division of the Church; and that, 
being free from this difficmt^ of slavery themselves, they were prepared to sad 
the south in any measure which would relieve them from their difficulties ; and 
that thus they should remain members of one femily, end love as brethren. Yet 
the south was in a high state of excitement He ^the speaker) had now in his 
pocket a letter from one of the first merchants in Richmond, mentioning the feet, 
tbat the excitement was such that the most influentiBl men in the city declared, 
in the public market, that if those men who had denounced Bishop Andrew and 
the south were to visit that city it would be imposvible V Mcure them safety from 
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the indignatioii of the people. A maw meetmg had been iMid, wmi/L it wm add 
that when gentlemen applied for admission they were refused on tibe grouiid that 
it was a meeting of the society alone. Let that report go ihrth as it was, and he 
could tell the two doctors, and the president of one of their univerntiea, that th^ 
had sounded the death-knell of the union of the Church ! Adopt it, and enter it 
upon their reoords, and to all intents and purposes this would oe Uie case. He 
expected to shake hands with many whom he loved, but with whom he had now 
met for the last time in Creneral Conference. Let the circumstances connected 
with the action of the conference in relation to Bishop Andrew^ go lbr& with all 
his heart ; but it was unparalleled that such a reply should be made to a simple 
Protest. What would be thought, if in the Supreme Courts of the United States, 
or in the courts of England, when one of the judges had entered his protest against 
any decision, the others should publish a len^ened. reply to such a protest? 

Dr. Bangs rose to a point of order. He mquired wnelfaer it was in ordor to 
debate this matter. The Protest was allowed to go quietly upon the records. 

Bishop Waugh reminded him that a motion was made tor spreading it upon the 
journals. 

Dr. Longstreet said the difference in the two cases was obvious. It was the 
right of the minority, which the majority could not control, to place ^eir Protest 
upon the journals. It was not the right of the conference to appoint a committee 
to reply to the Protest. 

Dr. Peck wished to make an explanation which would relieve the difficulty. 

Dr. Longstreet did not mean to make an elaborate speech, but to stite some fects 
that ought to go forth to the world in connection with these extraordinaxy proceed- 
ings. Some of the facts connected with the case the conmiittee had either mrgotten 
to state, or had stated in such a way that the]^ would make a false impression. The 
first question was. What was the report designed for? There could be but one of 
two interpretations put upon it. Either it was designed to convict Bishop Andrew 
of dupUcity, or to present to the public the gnjunds on which the decision of the 
conference had been made. And he would ask whether it was &ir, equitable, or 
just, to argue for twelve days on one state of facts, and then, after their decision was 
made, to bring in a report on another ? All these legal inferences they had nothing 
to do vrith. They must take the statement of Bishop Andrew, remembering, too, 
that he had solemnly declared before them that he could not, in his conscience, 
deprive his vsofe of her property, simply because he had married her. Suppose all 
the things which they pretended to have found out since were true, and that Bishc^ 
Andrew was the owner of the slaves, would it be fair to bring that matter in now ? 
It was not once said, in aU that report, that he could emancipate them. He boldly 
asserted that Bishop Andrew did not ovim the slaves. If he should get in deb^ 
&ey might possibly be taken for his debts, and that was suggested to him; bat 
there is no fear on that point, for he did not intend to go in debt But it was not 
true that the slaves belong to him. How far his creditors might assert a claim to 
them, might be a grave question ; but as between his children and his wife, in case 
of his death, he maintained that they would go to her, and not to his children. If 
he had violated &eir discipline, they were bound to dismiss him. But he had not 
done so, and they had not attempted to prove that he had. 

Dr. Smith said that creditors in Georgia had peculiar claims ov^r and above 
children and heirs. 

Dr. Elliott thought the course proposed by the committee was agreeable to the 
strictest rules. The minority had a right to present their Protest without debate, 
and the majority had an equal right to present their reply to that Protest without 
debate. 

Dr. Smith called for a case in proof. 

Mr. Collins said the report was not a protest, but necessarily a document coming 
ttom a committee. 

Mr. Slicer inquired whether it was in order to insert and print a document before 
it was adopted. 

Bishop Waugh thought the conference had a risht to their own judgment, llie^ 
imsht decline to adopt, but might wish to spread it on the journals, and present^jt 
bekire the public. 

Mr. Ames ^o defended the report, on the ground that other ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals pursued the same course the conference were following in this case, and which 
they ought to have adopted in former actions of theirs on mdividual cases. 

Dr. Durbin said the committee did not look upon the Protest of the minority as 
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a Protest, but as an elaborate arguinentation of the case ; and the}r thought that a 
minority had.no right to an argumentation in their Protest. In this he spoke the 
sentiments of his former colleagues in committee^ Dr. Olin and Mr. Hamline. They 
also thought the majority expected them to reply to it. He and his present cm- 
leagues would, however, consent to the onussion from their report of som&of its 
features, which had been strongly objected to. One was an assertion, which the 
opposition had pointed out as unheard of before on the conference floor, that the 
character of class-leaders was examined in the quarterly conference ; and the other 
a supposititious case, as to Bishop Andrew being called up at the next General Con 
ference, if he continued to exercise his functions. He never dreamed of such a 
thin^ as that the majority would adopt the report, but that they would place it on 
the journal by the side of the Protest, without debate. He did not think that the 
Protest would go out to the world, and he was sorry that it had ever been put in 
print. If it had not been published, then there would have been no necessity for 
printing this reply. 

Dr. Peck said he consented to the erasure of ^at part of the report relating to the 
contingency that the bishop might be arraigned before the next General CorLterence 
for contravening the expressed will of the present Greneral Conference, not because 
he relinquished the principle, but because he thought it might perhaps be better to 
leave it out of the report He also consented to the alteration of the statement as 
to class-leaders. Though the spirit of that statement is borne out, at least so far as 
the argument is concerned, by section 2, chaj|ter 2, part 1 of the Discipline, yet, as 
its verbiage is somewhat incorrect, he was willing to spare it. The argument was 
a valid one, and one that no number of '^ doctors" could easily answer; but the 
committee were willing to go to all reasonable lengths, in removing those features 
of the report deemed objectionable. 

Dr. Smith said he did not pretend to very accurate information on the subject of 
the rights of minorities to present their Protests, &c. ; but it was the first time in 
his lite that he had heard that the protestants had no right to the arguments on 
which their Protest was founded. He denied that Dr. Olin, whose literary reputa- 
tion he felt bound, to defend in his absence, could, by an^ possibility, have uttered 
the sentiments which Dr. Durbin had attributed to him, m reference to the right of 
a msgority in regard to a Protest. Dr. Durbin must have misunderstood Dr. Olin, 
because that ^entlepnan had, only a short time before he left, expressed exactly the 
contrary oj)inion to him in reference to a Protest he (Dr. Smith) was then preparing. 
He did so in reply to an inquiry, fiJly and clearly, and, out oi regard to Dr. Olin s 
reputation, he could not let Dr. Durbin's remarks pass without this reply. He 
argued that there was no necessity to pass a resolution to enter that paper on the 
journal ; for, the moment the President received that paper, it was to be entered 
on the journal. There was no need to order it to be printed, for Uiat would be 
done under a former order of this conference. He contended that the object of the 
motion was to have the report adopted by this conference. That was what he 
wanted them to do, for it was v^rhat tney believed. He wanted them to sign their 
names to that paper, and let it go out before the world. They had attempted to 
gull the public long enough, and he now wanted them to show their hands, and 
tell the five hundred thousand Methodists at the south what they intended to do. 

Mr. Perkins here moved the previous question, and Mr. Crowder called for the 
ayes and noes ; and the motion to spread me report on the journal and print it was 
carried, there being in the affirmative 116, and in the negative 26. 

TEAS. 

NevhYork Conference — Bangs, Rice, G. Peck, Stratten, Sandford, F. Reed, Fer- 
guson, Martindale. Providence — Loveioy, Upham, Benton, Townsend. New-Eng- 
ton<2— Porter, Pickering. Maine — Hifl, E. Robinson, Hobart, Nickerson. Nevh 
Hampthire — E. Scott, Kelley, Perkins, Dow, Cass, Spaulding, Cahoon. Troy^- 
Seymour, Wever, Covel, Spicer, Coleman, Houghtalmg, J. T. Peck. Black River-^ 
A. D. reck, A. Adams, Baker, Ninde. Oneida — Snyder, Comfort, Rounds, Shep- 
herd, Row, Bowen, Holmes. Genetee — Filmore, Luckey, Steele, Seager, Abefi, 
.Hosmer, Alverson. Arte— Steadman, Bain, G. W. Clarke, J. Robinson. PitU- 
burg — W. punter, Spencer, S. Elliott, Boyd, Drummond. Okio—C. Elliott, Raper, 
Sehon, Trimble, Connell. NoHh Ohio — E. Thompson, Power, Poe, Yocum, Run- 
nels. Michigan — G. Smith, Billings, Baughman. Indiana — Simpson, Wiley, Ames, 
Ruter, Eddy. Rock River— Weed, Sinclair, H. W. Reed, Mitchell. lOinoit — 
Cartwright, Van Cleve, JtftMMtri— J W. Jameson. Kentucky^Baacom, Kava- 
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The following statement, it is believed, contains nothing, at least so far as facts are 
concerned, which will not be cheerfully confirmed by all parties, and will throw 
light upon the true position of the authors of the Protest. 

From the first institution of the episcopacy of the M. E. Church no slaveholder 
has been elected to that di^ty, though m several instances candidates otherwise 
eminently fitted for the station have railed of success solely on account of this im- 
pediment. Since the period referred to nine bishops have been elected, who were 
natives ^f the United States. Of these only three nave been northern men, while 
six were natives of slaveholding states. Not one, however, was a slaveholder — a 
remarkable fact, which shows very olearly, that while much more than their just 
claim has been conceded to the slaveholding portions of the Church, a decided and 
uniform repugnance has, from the first, been felt and manifested to the occupancy 
of that high office by a slaveholder. 

It is known and acknowledged by all southern brethren that Bishop Andrew was 
nominated by the delegates from the South Carolina and Georgia Conferences, as a 
southern candidate for whom northern men might vote, without doing violence to 
their principles, as he was no slaveholder : Bishop Andrew himself perfectly under- 
stood the ground of his election. Since the year 1832 the anti-slaVeiy sentiment in the 
Church, as well as in the whole civilized world, has constantly and rapidly gained 
ground, and within the last year or two it has been roused to a special and most 
earnest opposition to the introduction of a slaveholder into the episcopal office— an 
event which many were led to fe^by certain intimations, published in the Southern 
Christian Advocate, the Richmond Christian Advocate, and perhaps some other 
Methodist periodicals. This opposition produced the profoundest anxiety through 
most of the non-slaveholding coi^erences. The subject was discussed everywhere, 
and the di*eaded event universally deprecated as the most fearful calamity that ever 
threatened the Church. Many conferences instructed their delegates to use all 
possible means to avert such an evil. Other conferences, and many thousand lay- 
men, sent up petitions and memorials to the same effect to the present Greneral 
Conference. Such was the state of sentiment and of apprehension in the northern 
portion of the Church, when the delegates to the General Conference learned, on 
reaching this city, that Bishop Andrew had become a slaveholder. The profound 
erief, the utter dismay, which was produced by this astounding intelligence can be 
roily appreciated only by those who have participated in the distressing scenes 
which nave since been enacted in the General Conference. 

When the first emotions of surprise and sorrow had so far subsided as to aUow 
of sober thought and inquiry, it was ascertained that Bishop Andrew had been a 
slaveholder for several years. Soon after his election to the episcopacy, a lady of 
Augusta be(|ueathed him a female slave, on condition that she should be sent to 
Liberia at mneteen years of age, if her consent to emigrate could be obtained—- 
otherwise she was to be made as free as the laws of Georgia would permit. She 
refused to emigrate, has since married, and is now enjoying all the privileges pro- 
vided for in the will of her former mistress : — she is, and must be, a slave — she and 
her children — and liable to all that may befall slaves. Another slave Bishop An- 
drew has inherited fi:om the mother of his former wife, and by his recent marriage 
he has become the owner of (it was said on the floor of the General Conference) 
fourteen or fifteen more. These belonged to Mrs. Andrew in her own right before 
her marriage. That act, according to the laws of Georgia, made them the property 
of Bishop Andrew, to keep or dispose of as he pleased. He conveyed them to a 
trustee, for the joint use of himself and wife, of whom the survivor is to be the sole 
owner. This conveyance was made for the security of Mrs. Andrew, and with no 
view either to satisfy or to mislead the opinions of the nprthem Church. So much, 
al least. Bishop Andrew was understood to say to the conference. His known in- 
tegrity forbids the suspicion that he would attempt to disguise the real character 
of the transaction; and the fact that the earnings of the slaves, as well as the rever- 
sionary title to them, are his, demonstrates that thh arrangement was not made 
with any view to satisfy the well-known sentiments of the Church against a slave- 
holding bishop. It is manifest fix)m this statement, which is believed to be strictly 
correct, that Bishop Andrew's connection with slavery is — ^not as the latest inti- 
qiiates, merely an " aifnimption," but that he is the owner of slaves, in the full and 
proper sense of that teob. His title was acquired by bequest, by inheritance, and 
by marriage, which are by far the most common groimds of ownership in slaves. 
All the usual and necessary conditions of slavery have their fulfilment in the rela- 
tion of these persons to Bishop Andrew. Their labour and their earnings are sab- 
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lect to his control, and inure to his benefit and that of his family. They are now 
uable, or they may be hereafter, to be sold ; they and their offspring are doomed, 
as the case now stands, to a bondage that is perpetual, and they are liable and 
likely to descend to his heirs. Beyond all reasonable doubt, Uie condition of 
Bishop Andrew's slaves will be attended, while he lives, with all the alleviations 
•—and these are many and great — which a very benevolent and Christian master 
can provide. Still it must be slavery. In the view of the law of the land, and of 
the law of the Discipline, in all its more weighty and permanent consequences to the 
bondman, it is and must be slavery. It was said repeatedly on the floor of the 
conference, that the deed of trust had put it quite beyond Bishop Andrew's power 
to free his slaves, even if there were no other obstacle. So then, should the strin- 
gent laws of Georgia against emancipation be relaxed or repealed hj her next le- 
gislature, the rule of tne Discipline, which would then become unperative on 
Bishop Andrew, could not, and would not, be satisfied, and the Church must still 
have a slavel^olding bishop, in spite, not only of its known wiU, but of its standing 
laws. 

It VTBB the almost unanimous opinion of the delegates from the non-slaveholding 
conferences that Bilihop Andrew could not continue to exercise his episcopal func- 
tions under existing circumstances, without producing results extensively disastrous 
to the Church in the north ; and from this opinion the brethren of the south did 
not dissent. For a while the hope was entertained that the difficulty* would be 

Suiedy removed by his resigning his office, which it was known he had previously 
esired to do. But this hope was dissipated by the intelligence that the delegates 
fit>m the conferences in the slaveholding states had been convened, and that they 
' had unanimously advised him not to resign. Various efforts were then made in 
private to devise some method to relieve the case, but they all proved abortive, 
and nothing remained but that it must come before the G^eneral Conference. The 
bishops themselves, in their united Address to the conference, had ursed it to 'as- 
certam whether there had been any departure from the essential princi^es '^ of the 
general itinerant superintendency," and had declared of that superintendency that 
'' the plan of its operation is generaly embracing the whole work in connecHonal 
order t and not diocesanf or sectional. Consequently any envision of the work into 
districts, oi* otherwise, so as to create a particular charge, with any other view, or 
in any order, than as a prudential measure to secure to ill the conferences the 
annual visits of the superintendents, would be an innovation on the system"— that 
** our superintendency must be itinerant, and not local :"— diat '' it was wisely pro- 
vided in the system of Methodism, from its very foundation, that it should be the 
duty of the superintendents * to travel through the connection at largeJ' " The 
question then presented itself, how the case of Bisjbop Andrew could be so dis- 
posed of as to preserve this itinerant general superintendence? If the General 
Conference had even been disposed to evade it, the consideration of it was forced 
upon them by ^e episcopal Address itself. 

A diversity of sentiment existed as to the proper method of treating the case. 
Some, at least, believed— perhaps few doubted, that sufficient ground existed for 
impeachment bn a charge of ** improper conduct" under the express provisions of 
the Discipline. The opinion was certainly entertained in several quarters that it 
was " improper" for the shepherd and bishop of eleven hundred thousand souls 
either deliberately or heedlessly to place himself in direct and irreconcilable conflict 
with the known and cherished moral sentiments of a large msgority of his vast 
flock. Such, however, was the prevalence of moderate counsels, that no proposal 
was made either to impeach or punish, and such the controlling influence of for- 
bearance and kindness, that it is believed not one word was uttered during tiie 
entire debate of nearly a fortnight derogatory to the character, or justly offensive 
to the feelings, of Bishop Andrew. The transaction which had brought such dis- 
tress upon the Church, and threatened such extensive ruin, was dealt with merely 
as a fact— as a practical difficulty— for the removal or palliation of whieh it was the 
duty of the General Conference to provide. It was in this spirit, and for such ends, 
that the following preamble and resolution were passed : — 

" Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids the doing anything calonlated to 
destroy our itinerant general superintendency, and whereas Bishop Andrew has 
become connected wiui slavery by marriage and otherwise, and this act having 
drawn after it circumstances which in the estimation of the General Conference 
will greatiy embarrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant general superin 
tendenty if not in some places entirely prevent it; therefore, 
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^* ReioWed, That it is the feme of this General CovhareBce that he desist lixim the 
ezexcise of this office so long as this impediment remains. J. B. Futlxt, 

J. M. Tbimblb/' 

The action of the G^oneral Conference was neither judicial nor panitiTe. It 
neither achieves nor intends a deposition, nor so much as a legal snspensioB. 
Bishop Andrew is still a bishop ; and should he, against the expressed sense of the 
General Conference, proceed in the discharge of his functions, his official acts would 
be valid. 

Such are the facts in the case of Bishop Andrew. We now proceed to notice 
the law. Nearly all the objections raised in the Protest against the action of the 
General Conferiftnce may be reduced to two, viz., that that body has violated the 
constitutional and the statutory law of the Church. That it has violated the consti- 
tutional law the Protest attem{)ts to prove by representing its late action as a breach 
of what it calls " the compromise law of the Church on the subject of slaverer ;" 
meaning, as is supposed, the section on slavery, particularly that paragraph which 
relates to travelling preachers. The entire language on this subject is evidently 
formed so as to maxe the impression on any reader not intimately acquainted wiu 
the history and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that there has been 
some period (whether 1804 or 1816 does not clearly appear from the Protest) when 
the question of slavery was settled in the Methodist Episcopal Church as it was in 
the general government at the adoption of the federal constitution,— that " die coi^ 
federating annual conferences," ^* after a vexed and protracted negotiation," met in 
convention, and the section on slavery " was finally agreed to by the parties after 
a long and fearM struggle," as '^ a compact," '' a treaty," which cannot be altered 
by the General Conference until certain constitutional restrictions are removed. So 
that now any interference on the part of that body with the question of slavery in 
the southern conferences is as unconstitutional as it is admitted would be the inter* 
ference of the general government v^th the question in the southern states. 

After the boldness Ynih which diis doctrine is advanced, and the confidence with 
whi(^ it is relied upon as " the first and principal ^xmd occupied by the minority 
in this Protest," it will be difficult for the unimtiated to believe, that it is as 
unfounded in &ct as it is ingenuous in its " le^ casuistzy." It is indeed true, that 
the question of slavery Aad been long and anxiously agisted in the Church, and the 
various General Conferences had endeavoured to adjust the matter so as to promote 
the greatest good of all parties ; but this very feet goes to disprove the position 
assumed in the Protest: for as the attention of the Church had been thus strongly 
ca^ed to the subject, if it had been the intention to guard the question of slavery oy 
constitutional provisions, it would have been done when the Church actually di4 
meet to fiiame a constitution. But nothing of the kind appears. For when, in 1809, 
it was resolved that the General Conference instead of consisting, as before, of all 
the travelling elders, should be a delegated body, and when it was determined 
that that bo<fy (unlike the general government, which has no powers but such as 
are expressly conferred) should have all powers but such as are expressly 
taken away, — when this vast authority was about to be given to the Generu 
Conference, among " the limitations and restrictions" imposed, there is not on€ 
word on the subject of slavery ; nor was any (Mttemjft made to introduce any 
such restriction. The only provision anywhere established by that General Con- 
ference of constitutional force, was the general rule forbidding the buying and sell* 
in^ of human beings with an intention to enslave them. So that, in direct oppo^ 
sition to the assertion of the Protest, we maintain that the section on slavery ia **m 
mere legislative enactment, a simple decree of a Greneral Conference," as much 
under its control as any other portion of the Discipline not covered by the restric- 
tive rules. If additional proof of the truth of this position were needed it might 
be adduced in the fact that that section which the Protest r^resents to have beea 
settled in 1804, was not only altered at the Greneral CoitFerence or convention of 
1808, but also at the delegated General Conferences of 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. 
And although the Protest speaks of it as " usually known" by the name of " the 
compromise act," the greater part of this Greneral Conference have never heard 
either that appellation or that character ascribed to it until the present occasion. 
^ But although this General Conference cannot admit that any portion of the sec- 
tion on slavery is constitutional in its character, and therefore could not under any 
circumstances allow the imputation of the Protest that tiiey have violated the con- 
stitution of the Church, yet they do admit that it is /mf— law too which the Gen- 
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era! Conference (though possessing fnll^ powers in the premises) nas never altered 
except at the above perkds, and then, in each instance, for the farther indulgence 
of the south. The question then comes up, whether this General Conference, a* 
the Protest maintains, has in effect suddenly reversed the le^lation of the Church, 
not indeed by altering the law, but by practically disregardmg it. The portion of 
the law particularly m question is the toUowing paragraph : — 

" When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a slave or slaves, by any 
means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church, unless he execute, 
if it be practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of 
- the state in which he lives." 

This it is alleged fully covers the case of Bishop Andrew, and therefore he 
ought to have been left in the quiet and un<][ueBtioned enjoyment of his rk'hts. 
Were it even true, that proceedings, either judicial or " extra-judicial," have been 
had in his case, we should not hesitate to join issue here, and maintain that this 
law does not protect him. The Protest aws, " Is there anything in the law or 
its reasons creating an exception in the instance of bishops ?" We answer, There 
is in both. So far as judicial proceedings are concerned, the Discipline divides the 
Church into four classes, private members, local preachers, ttavelling preachers, euid 
bishops ; and establishes distinct tribunals, and different degrees of responsibility 
for each. The section on slavery applies only to officers of the Church, and there- 
fore private members are not named at all, but special provision is made in the case 
fji local and travelling preachers. How happens it that bishops are not named at 
all 1 Are they necessarily included in the tide " travelling preachers ?" In com- 
mon parlance they may sometimes be thus designated, but m the Discipline it is not 
so understood, even in regard to matters much less important than this, in evidence 
of which we need only advert to the fact, that the General Conference of 1836 did 
not consider that the allowance of bishops was provided for under the seneral title 
of "travelling preachers," and they tner^re inserted them accordingly. To 
explain why no mention is made of " bishops," it is not necessary, as the Protest 
supposes, " to slander the virtuous dead of the north," as if they excluded them, 
intentionally " by a resort to deceptive and dishonourable means." It is a much 
more natural and reasonable explanation, that at that day, when the Church could 
hardly tolerate slavery in any class of the ministry, " the virtaous dead" both of 
the north and of the south dfd not dream that it would ever find its way into the 
episcopacy. 

But though the language of the law does not include bishops, yet if the "reason" 
and spirit of it did, we might be disposed to allow them tue oenefit of it. But 
this is not the case. The whole tenor of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is adverse to slavery. Eren the Protest has admitted (irreconcilable as the 
admission is with another portion of the same instrument) that, at the time of the 
alleged " compact," " the whole Church, by common consent, united in proper 
efibrt for the mitigation and final removal of the evil of slavery." But let the Dis- 
eipline speak for itself. The mildest form in which the question at the head of 
the section on slavery has ever been expressed, is the present, namely, " What 
shall be done for the extirpation of the evil of davery ?" And the very conference 
of 1804, which enacted the so called " compromise law," as well as that of 1800, 
when the paragraph relating to travelling preachers was really adopted, were each 
convened under a request n'om the preceding Greneral Conference, that the whole 
Church would aid that body in obtaining " full light in order to take further steps 
toward the eradicating this enormous evil from that part of the Church of God to 
which they are united." It is obvious, therefore, that connection with slavery^ is 
tolerated no further than seems necessary. In the case of ordinary travelling 
preachers there appeared to be a necessity for some indulgence^ They might become 
owners of slaves m the providence of God, the laws of the states might not allow 
emancipation; and they had no power to choose their own place of residence. 
But no such " reason" could apply to a bishop, for he has always been allowed to 
live where he pleases. Again : travelling preachers encumberea with slaves labour 
among people similarly situated, and who would not, therefore, be likely to object 
to them on that account. But a bishop, by the constitution of the Church, if 
required to labour in every part of the connection ; and in by far the larger por- 
tion of it the services of a slaveholding bishop would not be acceptable. So here 
again the " reason** of the case does not apply to a bishop. '1 here is not, therefore, 
as the Protest so roundly asserts, any " express" or " specific law" in the case ; and 
therefore, as the Protect itself admits, " m the absence of law it might be com- 
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that he was a chief oniament and light of oar episcopttcy ; that he brought to the 
investigation of all ecclesiastiGal subjectB a cool, sagacioiiSi powerful, practical in 
tellect — fully sustains the positions we have assumed in behalf of the powers of 
the General Conference over the bishops of our Church. He ^es an unqualified 
assent to the following passages from the notes to the Diacipline, prepared by 
Bishops Asbury and Coke, at the request of the General Conference : — " They (our 
bishops) are entirely dependant on the Greneral Conference :" " their power, their 
usefulness, themselves, are entirely at the mercy of the General Conference." 

Dr. Emory also quotes some passages from a pamphlet, by the Rev. John Dick- 
ens, which, he says,, was pubHsned by the unanimous request of the Philadelphia 
Conference, and may be considered as expressing the views both of that conference 
and of Bishop Asbury, his intimate friend. Mr. Dickens affiims, that the bishops 
derive their power warn the election of the Greneral Conference, and not fit>m th^ 
ordination ; and that the conference has, on that ground, jKiwer to remove Bishop 
Asbury, and appoint another, '* if they see it necessazy.*' He affirms diat Bishop 
Aabury ** deriv^ his official power frxnn the conference, and therefore his office i» 
at then* disposal"— Mr. Asbuiy was '^ responsible to the General Conference, 'who 
had power to remove him, if they saw it necessary ;" ** he is liable every year to 
be removed." 

The above quotations show very clearly the sentim^itB of Asbury, and Coke, and 
Dickens, on this question — ^men chiefly instnunental in laying the foundations of 
our polity. 

Equally clear and satisfoctory is the testimoiiy of another venerable bishop, -who 
still lives, in the full exercise of his mental powers and benignant influence, to 
ginde a^ bless the Church:— '* The superintendents now have no ^wer in the 
Church above that of elders, except what is connected vfridi presiding in the 
conference, fixing the appointments of the preachers, and ordaining i**—** They are 
the servants of the elders, and ^o out and execute their commands :"—" The Gene* 
ral Conference may expel a bishop not only for inmioral, but for ^improper con> 
duct,' which means a wtnall oflence below a crime ; for which not even a child or 
a slave can be expelled but after repeated admonitions :" — **' The travelling preachers 
gave the bishop nis power, they continue it in his hands, and they can reduce, limit, 
or transfer it to other hands, whenever they see cause." Such is the language of 
Bishop Hedding, who only concurs in the moderate, truly Methodistic views of 
Bishops Asbuiy, Coke, and Emory. 

It is believed that this statement of the facts and the law in the case, will afford 
a satisfactory answer to all the positions and reasonings of the Protest; and, after 
having dius presented it, the majority are perfectly wuling to abide ** the decisioii 
of our contemporaries, and of posterity." They cannot, however, close tiiese re-^ 
marks, without expressing their'regret that the minority, not content vdth protest-' 
ing against the action of the Gr^oeral ConferoiGe, as '' lavvless," as ** without law, 
and contrary to law," as such " a violation of the compromise law," that ''the pub- 
lic faith of this body can no longer be relied upon as the guarantee idr the redemp 
tioQ of the pledge," " that there shall be no rorther curtailment of right as re^iras 
the totUhem mitUstry" — that, not content with thuB harshly assailing the proceed- 
ings of the General Conference, they have even refused to the bishops, whom they 
have invested with such exalted prerogatives, the q^uiet possession of their thougfale 
and feelings; and have thrown out the significant mtimation, ''that any bishop of 
the Church, either violating op submitting to the violation of the compromise charter 
of union between the north and south, without proper and publie remonstrance, 
cannot be acceptable in the south, and need not appear there" We shall be slow 
to believe, that even their constituents will justify them in thus virtually deposing, 
not one bishop only, but several, by a process which is even worse than" extra- 
judicial." 

When all the law, and the facts in the case, shall have been spread before an 
impartial community, the majority have no doubt that they will fix " the retponH 
biHty of division,'* should sucn an unhappy event take place, " where in justice if 
belongs." They will ask, Who first introduced slavery into the episcopacy? Ana 
the answer will be. Not the Oeneral Conference, Who ora>osed the attempt to 
withdraw it from the episcopacy ? Not the Oeneral Conference, Who resisted 
the measure of peace that was proposed— the mildest that the case allowed ? Not 
ihe majority. Who first sounded me knell of division, and declared that it wou^ 
be impossible longer to remain under the jurisdiction of th^ M. E. Church f Nifi 
the mqfati^. 
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The propbiiliioh ft* 4 p^aseefiil flepttration, (if any ttitwt take place,) with which 
tile tVoten Ptoses, 'ifaociSb strangely at Vai^mce with much that precedes, has al- 
ready heeA met by thb ^Adrai Conferdnce. And the readltaess with which that 
feody (by a vote Whfch would doubtless have b6en nnattimous but for the belief 
that some entertained of the uneoilMtitutioliality of the meiaMire) gxiAnted all that the 
touthem brethren theinselvfts cotkM ask, in siich ah event, must for «ver stand as a 
|>ractical il6futatiOto of any ^Moi^n that the minority have been subjected to die 
tyraunv of a iS^jority. 

Finally, we camiot but ho|>e that the minority, after reviewing the entire action 
of the confei©nce. Will fihd that, both in th*lr Declamtion and their Protest, they 
have taken too strong a vie'^r of the ease ; and that by presenting it in its true light 
before their pet^le, they nlay be abl6 to check any feelings of discord that may 
have arisen, so that the MethocUst Episcopal Cfanrch may tuu. continue as one body, 
engaged in its |>n^pet' "iiftftkcf^ spread^ Scriptonil holiness over these lands/' 

3. P. DuRBiK, Chairman. 
GsOR«K Pkck, 
Charles Elliott. 

KTININe mission. 

Bishop Waugh presiding. 

The report of Dr. Durbm, which was under consideration when conference ad 
joulmed, was taken up; and a lOotion for its adoption made. 

Mr. Crowder 6ould hot lit that motion pass without expressing his sentiments 
xm the subj^t. Aft the matter stood bdTore that report was brought in, he had 
boi>ed they hiight yet avoid division. The passage of that report would render 
division inevitable. I^hey I^ no choice left. And there were statements in that 
report which were contrary to fact Before that hour he had never heard that the 
characters of class-leaders were examined into at th& quarterly conferences. There 
Were statemehtft also in reference to Bishop Andrew which had never been made 
known to the conference before ; and on the general question of the connection of 
slavery with the M. E. Church there were positions taken by that report, to the 
truth of which he could not subscribe. The document he could not but regard as 
lan insult t6 lite whole south. Mr. C. then repeated, with much earnestness and 
Warmth, his convictions as to the evil and disastrous cohsequences that would residt 
6rom the publication of such a document by the Greneral Conference, and declared 
lie should not be surprised at its leading to a civH war, so utterly did it deny the 
rights and trample upon the feelings of ul the slavehol<&ig states. 

Mr. Early begged the brethren hot hastily to adopt this report. Some thought 
his brother from Virginia waft excited ; for himself he was cahn and collected, but 
he never had such sad and fearful forebodings as he had experienced since he came 
into that evening sesftion. He denounced, as a thing unheard of before in the M. 
E. Church, the examination into the character of a class-leader at the quarterly 
conference. Already the south was in a flame in consequence of the past action of 
that conference ; and this reply to th6 Protest was calculated more than anything 
to increase the dissatisfiu^tion of the southern Churches. He denied the right of 
a majority to take such a course. The eyes of the brethren had never fallen upon 
a page wheJte the protest of a minority was so treated. And the report misstated 
fects. Three doctors of the M. E. Church came before the worid, and proclaimed 
that the characters of class-leaders were examined into by the quarterly -eonferences ! 
He never heard such a statement before. 

Hifhertb things had gone oh as pleasantly as they could expect, except the 
exhibition in the election of the editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate, which 
might be fiin to the north, but to the south was death. After aU it was said to be 
founded only in a little mischief. He should have been rejoiced to have gone 
home prepared to say that the brethren down east, and those of similar sentiment, 
had, by common consent, agreed to a peaceable division of tho Church ; and that, 
being free from this difficml^ of slavery themselves, they were prepared to aid 
the south in any measure which would relieve them frohi their difficulties ; and 
that thus they should remain members of one iBinily, and love as brethren. Yet 
the south was in a high state of excitement. He (ike speaker) had now in his 
pocket a letter from one of the first merchants in Richmond, mentioning the feet, 
yiat the excitement was such that the most influentiBl men in the city declared, 
in the public market, that if those men who had denounced Bishop Andrew and 
liie south were to visit that city it w6uld be iinposfible V MCture them safety from 
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the indignation of the people. A maas meeting had been held, and, it waa said 
that when gentlemen applied for admission they were refosed on the grooDd that 
it was a meeting of the societr alone. Let ^lat report go dforth as it was, and he 
conld teU the two doctors, and the president of one of their nniversities, that th^ 
had sounded the death-knell of the union of the Church ! Adopt it^ and enter it 
upon their records, and to all intents and purposes this would be die case. He 
expected to shake hands with many whom he loved, but with whom he had no^nr 
met for the last time in Greneral Conference. Let the circumstance connected 
with the action of the conference in relation to Bishop Andrew go forth with all 
his heart ; but it was unparalleled that such a reply should be made to a simple 
Protest. What would be thought, if in &e Supreme Courts of the United States, 
or in the courts of England, when one of the judges had entered his protest against 
any decision, the others should publish a len^ened. reply to such a protest? 

Dr. Bangs rose to a point of order. He mquired wnether it was in order to 
debate this matter. The Protest was allowed to go quietly upon the records. 

Bishop Waugh reminded him that a motion was made for spreading it upon the 
jommals. 

Dr. Longstreet said the difference in the two cases was • obvious. It was the 
right of the minority, which the majority could not control, to place their Protest 
upon the joomals. It was not the right of the conference to applet a committee 
to reply to the Protest. • 

Dr. Peck wished to make an explanation which would relieve the difficulty. 

Dr. Longstreet did not mean to make an elaborate speech, but to state s<»ne foots 
that ought to go forth to the world in connection with these extraordinaiy proceed- 
ings. Some (n the focts connected with the case the committee had either forgotten 
to state, or had stated in such a way that the^ would make a &lse impression. The 
first question was. What was the report designed for? There could be but one of 
two interpretations put upon it. Either it was designed to convict Bishop Andrew 
of duplicity, or to present to the public the gnjunds on which the decision of the 
conference had been made. And he would ask whether it was foir, equitable, or 
just, to argue for twelve days on one state of facts, and then, after their decision was 
made, to bring in a report on another ? All these legal inferences they had nothing 
to do with. They must take the statement of Bishop Andrew, remembering, too, 
that he had solemnly declared before them that he could not, in his conscience, 
deprive his wife of her property, simply because he had married her. Suppose ail 
the things which they pretended to have found out since were true, and that Bishop 
Andrew was the owner of the slaves, would it be fair to bring that matter in now ? 
It was not once said, in all that report, that he could emancipate them. He boldly 
asserted that Bishop Andrew did not own the slaves. If he should get in debt, 
they might possibly be taken for his debts, and that was su^eested to him ; but 
there is no fear on that point, for he did not intend to go in deot. But it was not 
true that the slaves belong to him. How far his creditors might assert a claim to 
them, might be a grave question ; but as between his children and his wife, in case 
of his deaA, he maintained that they would go to her, and not to his children. If 
he had violated their discipline, they were bound to dismiss him. But he had not 
done so, and they had not attempted to prove that he had. 

Dr. Smith said that creditors in Georgia had peculiar claims ov^r and above 
children and heirs.. 

Dr. Elliott thought the course proposed by the committee was agreeable to the 
strictest rules. Tne minority had a right to present their Protest without debate, 
and the majority had an equal right to present their reply to that Protest without 
debate. 

Dr. Smith called for a case in proof. 

Mr. Collins said the report was not a protest, but necessarily a document coming 
from a committee. 

Mr. Slicer inquired whether it was in order to insert and print a document before 
it was adopted. 

Bishop Waugh thought the conference had a risht to their own judgment, llie^ 
misrht decline to adopt, but might wish to spread it on the journals, and present^it 
bekire the public. 

Mr. Ames also defended the report, on the ground that other ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals pursued th6 same course the conference were following in this case, and which 
they ought to have adopted in ffnmer actions of theirs on mdividual cases. 

Dr. Durbin said the committee did not look upon the Protest of the minority as 
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a Protest, but as an elaborate argumentation of the case ; and they thought that a 
mmority had.no right to an argumentation in their Protest. In this he spoke llie 
sentiments of his former colleagues in committee^ Dr. Olin and Mr. Hamline. They 
also thought the majority expected them to reply to it. He and his present ooi- 
leagues would, however, consent to the omission from their report of soma of its 
features, which had been strongly objected to. One was an assertion, which the 
opposition had pointed out as unheard of before on the conference floor, that the 
character of class-leaders was examined in the quarterly conference ; and the other 
a supposititious case, as to Bishop Andrew being called up at the next General Con 
ference, if he continued to exercise his functions. He never dreamed of such a 
thin^ as that the majority would adopt the report, but that they would place it on 
the journal by the side of the Protest, without debate. He did not think that the 
Protest would go out to the world, and he was sorry that it had ever been put in 
print. If it had not been published, then there would have been no necessity for 
printing this reply. 

Dr. Peck said he consented to the erasure of that part of the report relating to the 
contingency that the bishop might be arraigned before the next General Comerence 
for contravening the expressed will of the present Greneral Conference, not because 
he relinquished the principle, but because ne thought it might perhaps be better to 
leave it out of the report He also consented to the alteration of the statement as 
to class-leaders. Though the spirit of that statement is borne out, at least so far as 
the argument is concerned, by section 2, chai>ter 2, part 1 of the Discipline, yet, as 
its verbiage is somewhat incorrect, he was willing to spare it. The argument was 
a valid one, and one that no number of '^ doctors'' could easily answer; but the 
committee were willing to go to aU reasonable lengths, in removing those features 
of the report deemed objectionable. 

Dr. Smith said he did not pretend to very accurate information on the subject of 
the rights of minorities to present their Protests, &c. ; but it was the first time in 
his lite that he had heard that the protestants had no right to the arguments on 
which their Protest was founded. He denied that Dr. Olm, whose literary reputa- 
tion he felt bound, to defend in his absence, could, by an^ possibility, have uttered 
the sentiments which Dr. Durbin had attributed to him, m reference to the right of 
a msgority in regard to a Protest. Dr. Durbin must have misunderstood Dr. Olin, 
because that gentleman had, only a short time before he left, expressed exactly the 
contrary opinion to him in reference to a Protest he (Dr. Smith) was then preparing. 
He did so in reply to an inquiry, fully and clearly, and, out of regard to Dr. 01in°8 
reputation, he could not let Dr. Durbin's remarks pass without this reply. He 
argued that there was no necessity to pass a resolution to enter that paper on the 
journal ; for, the moment the President received that paper, it was to be entered 
on the journal. There was no need to order it to be printed, for that would be 
done under a former order of this conference. He contended that the object of the 
motion was to have the report adopted by this conference. That was what he 
wanted them to do, for it was vvrhat tney believed. He wanted them to sign their 
names to that paper, and let it go out before the world. They had attempted to 
gull the public long enough, and he now wanted them to show their hands, and 
tell the five hundred thousand Methodists at the south what they intended to do. 

Mr. Perkins here moved the previous question, and Mr. Crowder called for the 
ayes and noes ; and the motion to spread the report on the journal and print it was 
carried, there being in the affirmative 116, and in the negative 26. 

TEAS. 

New- York Conference — Bangs, Rice, G. Peck, Stratten, Sandford, F. Reed, Fer- 
guson, Martindale. Providence — Loveioy, Upham, Benton, Townsend. New-Eng- 
ton<^— Porter, Pickering. Maine — Hifl, E. Robinson, Hobart, Nickerson. Nevh 
Hampshire — E. Scott, Kelley, Perkins, Dow, Cass, Spaulding, Cahoon. Troy— 
Seymour, Wever, Covel, Spicer, Coleman, HoughtaHng, J. T. Peck. Black River-^ 
A. D. reck, A. Adams, Baker, Ninde. Oneida — Snyder, Comfort, Rounds, Shep- 
herd, Row, Boweu, Holmes. Genesee — Filmore, Luckey, Steele, Seager, Abefi, 
Hosmer, Alverson. Arte— Steadman, Bain, G. W. Clarke, J. Robinson. PitU- 
burg^Vf. punter, Spencer, S. Elliott, Boyd, Drummond. Ohio — C. Elliott, Raper, 
Sehon, Trimble, Connell. North Ohio-^E. Thompson, Power, Poe, Yocum, Run- 
nels. Michigan — G. Smith, Billings, Baughman. Indiana — Simpson, Wiley, Ames, 
Ruter, Eddy. Rock River— Weed, Sinclair, H. W. Reed, Mitchell, mnois — 
Cartwright, Van Cleve. Missouri—3 W* Jameson. Kentucky — Bascom, Kava- 
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nangh, Croach, Brush. Holnton — SeTier, Patten, Sttiiigfield. Ttnnetsee — ^Paine, 
M*Ferrm. i4r*an^<M— Tarker, A. Honter. Texa* — Fowler. MisHssippi — Drake, 
Lane. Aiabama — Hamilton. Georgia — L. Pieroe. Virginia — ^W. A. Smith. 
South Carolina — Wightman, Walker. Baliimore — Slicer, Griffith, Bear, Morgan, 
6argent, Collins, Gere. PkihuUlpkia — ^Dnrbin, White. JVenKlisr^cy— Winner, 
i S Porter, Shaw, Neall— 116. 



New-England Conference — King. Maine — Randall, Morse, Webber. Missouri 
•—Redman. Memphis — Harris, M*Mahon, Joyner. Arkansas — Ratcliffe. Alaba- 
ma — Boring, Garrett. Georgia — G. F. Pierce, Paiks, Glenn, Evans, Longstreet. 
South Carolina — Belts, Dunwody. North Carolina--3. Jamieson, Doub, Blake. 
Virginia — Early, Crowder. Baltimore — Hildt. PhikuUlphia — W. Cooper. Net^ 
Jersey — T. Sovereign— 26. 

It being now a very late hour in the evening, and the conference anxious to 
adjourn sine diCy having been so long absent from their charges and their femilies, 
the remainder of the night was taken up by the adoption of reports, and the pas- 
sage of sundry inesolntions. 

At a quarter past twelve o'clock, after prayer by Mr. Dunwody, of South Caro- 
lina, the conference adjourned sine die. 



APPENDIX. 

State of the Vote in the Ctue of Francis A, Harding, 

VATS. 

New-York Conference — Rice, Carpenter,' G. Peck, Btratten, Sandford, F. Reed, 
Ferguson, Martindale, Richardson. Providence — Lovqioy, Upham, Benton, Tovm- 
send. New-England— 3. Porter, King, Crandall, C. Adams, Pickering. Maine — 
Hill, E. Robinson, Randall, Morse, Hobu-t, Nickerson, WebMT. New-Hampshire 
— E. Scott, Chamberlain, Kelley, Perkins, Spanlding, Cahoon, Cass. Troy^-Sey- 
mour, Wever, Covel, Spicer, Coleman, Houghtaling, J. T. Peck. Black River — 
A. D. Peck, A. Adams, Baker, Ninde. Onetda — Snyder, Comfort, Rounds, Shep- 
herd, Row, Bowen, Holmes, jun. Genesec^FUhDore, Luckey, Steele, Hibbtira, 
Seager, Abel, Hosmer, Alverson. JEJrie— -Steadman, Bain, G. W. Clark, J. Robin- 
son, Goodwin. Pittsburg — W. Hunter, H. J. Clark, Spencer, S. Elliott, Boyd, 
Wakefield, Drummond. OA«o-— C. Elliott, Raper, Sehon, Trimble, Finley, Ham- 
line, Connell, Ferree. North OA»o— Thompson, Power, Poe, Yocum, Runnels. 
Michigan — G. Smith, Crane, Billings, Baug]mian. Indiana — Simpson, Wiley, 
Ames, Miller, Ruter, Wood, Eddy, Havens. Rock River — Weed, H. W. Reed, 
Mitchell, ^inois — Cartwright, Van Cleve. Missouri — J. M. Jamieson. ^Texas 
— ^J. Clark. "SBaUimore — Slicer, Griffith, Bear, Morffan, Tippett, Sargent, Coilins, 
Davis, Grere, HUdt. "Philadelphia — Durbin, T. J. Thompson. J^ew-Jersey — Win- 
ner, J. S. Porter, Shaw— 117. 

TIA8. 

Rock River Conference — Sinclair. Illinois — Akers, Stamper, N. G. Berryman. 
Missouri — Redman, Patton, J. 'C. Berryman. Jf^nttickv — Bascom, Gunn, Kava* 
naugh, Stephenson, Crouch, Brush. Holsto m — Sevier, o. Fatten, Stringfield. Ten- 
yyg^ — M'Ferrin, Green, Madden, iffemp^ — Harris, Moody, M'Mahan, Joyner. 
T^ansas — ^J. C. Parker, Ratcliffe, A. Hunter. Teayo*— -Fowler. Mi.ssi ssimin '^ 
Wmahs, Drake, Lane, Rogers. 4k^a?M — Murrah, Boring, Garrett, iSanufton. 
QSfirgia — L. Pierce, G. F. Fierce, Parks," felenn, Evans, Longstreet. J^outiJCaz9r 
?j»a— Capers, Wightman, Betts, Walker. Horik CarctUna — J. Jamieson, Doub. 
Ftrfinia — Early. Lee, W. A. Smith, Crowder. ^Philadelphia-^yVldte, I. T. Cooper, 
W Cooper. ^ew-Jersey — Neal, Sovereign — 56. 
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the indignation of the people. A maas meeting had been held, aad it was aaid 
that when gentlemen applied for admission they were refbaed on the ground that 
it was a meeting of the society alone. Let that report go ibrth as it was, and he 
conld teU the two doctors, ana the president of one of their umversitieB, that they 
had sounded the death-knell of the union of the Church ! Adopt it, and enter it 
upon their reoords, and to all intents and purposes ihis would be Uie case. He 
expected to shake hands with many whom ne loved, but with whom he had now 
met for the last time in General Conference. Let the circumstances connected 
with the action of the conference in relation to Bishop Andrew go forth with aU 
his heart ; but it was unparalleled that such a reply should be made to a simple 
Protest. What would be thought, if in the Supreme Courts of the United States, 
or in the courts of England, when one of the judges had entered his protest against 
any decision, the others should publish a len^ened. reply to such a protest? 

Dr. Bangs rose to a point of order. He mquired wnether it was in order to 
debate this matter. The Protest was allowed to go quietly upon the records. 

Bishop Waugh reminded him that a motion was made for spreading it upon the 
journals. 

^ Dr. Longstreet said the difierence in the two cases was obvious. It was the 
right of the minority, which the majority could not control, to place their Protest 
upon the journals. It was not the right of the conference to appoint a conunittee 
to reply to the Protest. 

Dr. Peck wished to make an explanation which would relieve the difficulty. 

Dr. Longstreet did not mean to make an elaborate speech, but to state some facts 
that ought to go forth to the world in connection with these extraordmazy proceed- 
ings. Some of the facts connected with the case the committee had either forgotten 
to state, or had stated in such a way that they would make a felse impression. The 
first (Question was, What was the report designed for? There could be but one of 
two interpretations put upon it Either it was designed to convict Bishop Andrew 
of duplicity, or to present to the public the gnjuncU on which the decision of the 
conference had been made. And he would ask whether it was &ir, equitable, or 
just, to argue for twelve days on one stato of facts, and then, after their decision was 
made, to bring in a report on another ? All these legal inferences they had nothing 
to do with. They must take the statement of Bishop Andrew, remembering, too, 
that he had solemnly declared before them that he could not, in his conscience, 
deprive his wife of her property, simply because he had married her. Suppose all 
the things which they pretended to have found out since were true, and thatBishop 
Andrew was the owner of the slaves, would it be fair to bring that matter in now ? 
It was not once said, in all that report, that he could emancipate them. He boldly 
asserted that Bishop Andrew did not own the slaves. If he should get in debt, 
they might possibly be taken for his debts, and that was suggested to him ; but 
there is no fear on that point, for he did not intend to go in deot. But it "was not 
true that the slaves belong to him. How far his creditors might assert a claim to 
them, might be a grave question ; but as between his children and his wife, in case 
of his death, he maintained that they would go to her, and not to lus children. If 
he had violated their discipline, they were bound to dismiss him. But he had not 
done so, and they had not attempted to prove that he had. 

Dr. Smith said that creditors in Georgia had peculiar claims ov^ and above 
children and heirs. 

Dr. Elliott thought the course proposed by the committee was agreeable to the 
strictest rules. The minority had a right to present their Protest without debate, 
and the majority had an equal right to present their reply to that Protest witiiont 
debate. 

Dr. Smith called for a case in proof. 

Mr. Collins said the report was not a protest, but necessarily a document coming 
trom a committee. 

Mr. Slicer inquired whether it was in order to insert and print a document before 
it was adopted. 

Bishop Waugh thought the conference had a ris[ht to their own judgment, llie^ 
misrht decline to adopt, but might wish to spread it on the journals, and present^it 
beHire the public. 

Mr. Ames also defended the report, on the ground that other ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals pursued th6 same course the conference were following in this case, and which 
they ought to have adopted in former actions of theirs on mdividual cases. 

Dr. Durbin said the committee did not look upon the Protest of the minoatj^ tt$ 
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a Protest, bat as to elaborate argumentation of the case ; and the}r thoaght that a 
minority had.no right to an argmnentation in their Protest In this he spoke the 
sentiments of his former colleagues in committee^ Dr. Olin and Mr. Hamline. Th^ 
also thought the majority expected them to reply to it. He and his present ooi- 
leagues would, however, consent to the omission from their report of som&of its 
features, which had been strongly objected to. One was an assertion, which the 
opposition had pointed out as unheard of before on the conference floor, that the 
character of class-leaders was examined in the quarterly conference ; and the other 
a supposititious case, as to Bishop Andrew being called up at the next General Con 
ference, if he continued to exercise his functions. He never dreamed of such a 
thing as that the majority would adopt the report, but that they would place it on 
the journal by the side of the Protest, without debate. He did not think that the 
Protest would go out to the world, and he was sorry that it had ever been put in 
print. If it had not been published, then there would have been no necessity for 
printing this reply. 

Dr. Peck said he consented to the erasure of that part of the report relating to the 
contingency that the bishop might be arraigned before the next General Comerence 
for contravening the expressed will of the present Greneral Conference, not because 
he relinquished the principle, but because ne thought it might perhaps be better to 
leave it out of the report. He also consented to me alteration of the statement as 
to class-leaders. Though the spirit of that statement is borne out, at least so far as 
the argument is concerned, by section 2, chaj)ter 2, part 1 of the Discipline, yet, as 
its verbiage is somewhat incorrect, he was willing to spare it. The argument was 
a valid one, and one that no number of "doctors" could easily answer; but the 
committee were willing to go to all reasonable lengths, in removing those features 
of the report deemed objectionable. 

Dr. Smith said he did not pretend to very accurate information on the subject of 
the rights of minorities to present their Protests, &c. ; but it was the first time in 
his lite that he had heard that the protestants had no right to the arguments on 
which their Protest was founded. He denied that Dr. Olm, whose literary reputa- 
tion he felt bound, to defend in his absence, could, b^ an^ possibility, have uttered 
the sentiments which Dr. Durbin had attributed to him, m reference to the right of 
a migority in regard to a Protest. Dr. Durbin must have misunderstood Dr. Olin, 
because that ^entUman had, oidy a short time before he left, expressed exactly the 
contrary oj^inion to him in r^erenoe to a Protest he (Dr. Smith) was then preparing. 
He did so in reply to an inquiry, folly and clearly, and, out of regard to Dr. Olin's 
reputation, he could not let Dr. Durbin's remarks pass without this reply. He 
argued that there was no necessity to pass a resolution to enter that paper on the 
journal ; for, the moment the President received that paper, it was to be entered 
on the journal. There was no need to order it to be printed, for that would bo 
done under a former order of this conference. He contended that the object of the 
motion was to have the report adopted by this conference. That was what he 
wanted them to do, for it was what tney believed. He wanted them to sign their 
names to that paper, and let it go out before the world. They had attempted to 
gull the public long enough, and he now wanted them to show their haiids, and 
tell the nve hundred thousand Methodists at the south what they intended to do. 

Mr. Perkins here moved the previous question, and Mr. Crowder called for the 
ayes and noes ; and the motion to spread tne report on the journal and print it was 
carried, there being in the aflirmative 116, and in the negative 26. 

TEAS. 

New- York Conference — Bangs, Rice, G. Peck, Stratten, Sandford, F. Reed, Fer- 
guson, Martindale. Providence — Loveioy, Upham, Benton, Townsend. NevhEng" 
ten<^— Porter, Pickering. Maine — Hill, E. Robinson, Hobart, Nickerson. New- 
Hampshire — E. Scott, Kelley, Perkins, Dow, Cass, SpaulcUng, Cahoon. Trop — 
Seymour. Wever, Covel, Spicer, Coleman, Houghtaling, J. T. Peck. Black River-^ 
A. D. Feck, A. Adams, Baker, Ninde. Oneida — Snyder, Comfort, Rounds, Shep- 
herd, Row, Bowen, Holmes. Genesee — Filmore, Luckey, Steele, Seager, Abell, 
Hosmer, Alversoa. jLrie — Steadman, Bain, G. W. Clarke, J. Robinson. Pittt- 
burg — W. flunter, Spencer, 8. Elliott, Boyd, Drummond. Ohio — C. Elliott, Raper, 
Sehon, Trimble, Connell. North Ohio — E. Thompson, Power, Poe, Yocum, Run- 
nels. Michigan — G. Smith, Billings, Baughman. Indiana — Simpson, Wiley, Ames, 
Ruter, Eddy. Rock i2ircr— Weed, Sinclair, H. W. Reed, Mitchell. JRUnois-^ 
Cartwright, Van Cleve. Missouri-^ W. Jameson. Kentucky — Bascom, Kava- 
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iiaagh, Ctotich, Brush. Holston — Seyifsr, Fatten, Striiigfield. Tennessee — ^Paine, 
MTerrin. ^r*on»<M— Tariter, A. Hunter. Texw^Fawler. Mississippi — Drake, 
Lane. Alabama — Hamilton. Georgia^^Jj. Pieroe. Vir^nia — ^W. A. Smith. 
8€iutk CaroUi^ — ^Wightman, Walk«r. Baltimore — Slicer, Griffith, Bear, Morgan, 
6«rgent, Collins, Gere. PkUadelpkia — ^Dnrbin, White. NetD-Jersey — Winner, 
J S Porter, Shaw, Neall— 116. 



New-England Con/crence— -Kinff. Maim — Randall, Morse, Webber. Missouri 
^-Bedman. Jtf^m^Af«-^Harris, IVrMahon, Joyner. Arkansas — Ratcliffe. Alaba- 
«ia— Boring, Garrett. Georgia—^. F. Pierce, Parks, Glenn, Evans, Longstreet. 
Sduth Carolina — BettI, Dunwody. North Carolinor—J. Jamieson, Doub, Blake. 
Virginia — Early, Crowder. Baltimore — Hildt. Philadelphia — W. Cooper. Ne»- 
Jersey — T. Sovereign — ^26. 

It being now a very late hour in the evening, and the conference anxious to 
adjourn sine die, having been so long absent from their charges and their families, 
the remamder of the night was taken up by the adoption of reports, and the pas- 
sage of sundry tvsolutionB. 

^ At a quarter piast twelve o*clock, after prayer by Bilr. Dnnwody, of South Caro- 
lina, the conference adjourned sine die. 



APPENDIX. 

State of the Vote in the Caee of Francis A, Harding. 

NATS. 

New- York Conference — Rice, Carpenter,' G. Peck, Btratten, Sandford, F. Reed, 
Ferguson, Martindale, Richardson. Providence — Lov€^y, Upham, Benton, Town- 
sena. New-Englandr—J. Porter, King, Crandall, C. Adams, Pickering. Maine — 
HiU, E. Robinson, Randall, Morse, Hobart, Nickerson, Vfehh&t. New-Hampshire 
-— £. Scott, Chamberlain, Kelley, Peikins, Spaulding, Cahoon, Cass. Troy^—Sej- 
mour, Wever, Covel, Spicer, Coleman, Houghtaling, J. T. Peck. Black River — 
A. D. Peck, A. Adams, Baker, Ninde. Onetda — Snyder, Comfort, Rounds, Shep- 
herd, Row, Bowen, Holmes, jun. Genesee — Filmore, Luckey, Steele, Hibbard, 
Seager, Abel, Hosmer, Alverson. Erie — Steadman, Bain, G. W. Clark, J. Robin- 
son, Goodwin. Pittsburg — W. Hunter, H. J. Clark, Spencer, S. Elliott, Boyd, 
Wakefield, Drummond. Ohio — C. Elliott, Raper, Sehon, Trimble, Finley, Ham- 
line, Connell, Ferree. North OAto— Thompson, Power, Poe, Yocum, Runnels. 
Michigan — G. Smith, Crane, Billings, Baug)mian. Indiana — Simpson, Wiley, 
Ames, Miller, Rutet, Wood, Eddy, Havens. Rock River — Weed, H. W. Reed, 
l^titchell. "^inois — Cartwright, Van Cleve. 'Missouri — ^J. M. Jamieson. ^exas 
— ^J. Clark. '^aUim^ore — SUcer, Griffith, Bear, Morsan, Tippett, Sargent, CoUins, 
Davis, Grere, Hildt. 'Philadelphia — Durbin, T. J. Thompson. yfew-Jersey — Win- 
ti61-, J. S. Porter, Shaw— 117. 

TEAS. 

Rock River Conference — Sinclair. Illinois — ^Akers, Stamper, N. G. Berryman. 
Missouri — Redman, Patton, J. C. Benyman. ^g^g^ttgjy— Bascom, Gunn, Kava- 
nangh, Stephenson, Crouch, Brush. Holstim — Sevier, 6" Patton, Stringfield. Ten- 
^ess^ — M'Ferrin, Green, Madden. l^ e mp hiM — Harris, Moody, M'Mahan, Joyner. 
^Mca nsas — J. C. Packer, Ratclifie, A. Hunterl Texas — Fowler. Ilfifsissip pi — 
Winanb, Drake, Lane, Rogers. Alai^ma — Muirah, Boring, Garret^Hanuiton. 



Q£PXjgia — L. Pierce, G. F. Pierce, Park8,'"trlenn, Evans, Longstreet. %r,tf Car^- 
?W*tf--Capers, Wightman, Betts, Walker. Noxik^ CaTfllkuii—3 . Jamieson, Doub. 
I^ryintg — Early. Lee, W. A. Smith, Crowder. \Philadelphiar~VMXje, I. T. Cooper, 
W Cooper. ^ew-Jersey — Neal, Sovereign — 56. 
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